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BOADICEA 


AN ODE 

By William Cowper 

When the British Warrior-queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods. 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eye8 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

’Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt \ 

Perish, hopeless and abhorr’d, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renown’d, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 
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Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm’d with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Csesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch s pride, 

Pelt them in her bosom glow : 
Rush’d to battle, fought, and died: 
Dying, hurl’d them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestow d, 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 


PREFACE 



hood 


fOADICEA, the British Warrior-queen, 
whose patriotism, heroism, and tragic 
fate supplied the subject of this story, 
entered into the dreams of my girl- 
as the embodiment of noble and pure 


womanhood. 

Accustomed to hear constantly around me the 
language in which the great queen thought and 
spoke ; accustomed always to hear her called by 
her British name of Buddig, which means Victoria ; 
I felt impelled to traverse the realms of history 
through the tortuous events of eighteen cen- 
turies, and, in imagination, become a subject of 
the monarch whose fervent patriotism made her 
brief career brilliant and, in some respects, un- 
rivalled. 

In admiration and reverence I visited the 
scenes of her struggles against the Romans — 
Colchester, St. Albans, London, and the forest 
of Epping, where, according to Tacitus, Buddig 
sought death rather than suffer disgrace. 

In awe I examined the history of the Druids, 
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whose memorials had been familiar to me from 
childhood. In wonder I studied the ancient 
Druidic creed, so pre-eminently patriotic that 
it was systematically misrepresented and marked 
out for extirpation by the Roman government. 
I observed that the spirit it infused into the 
Britons under their able and intrepid com- 
manders, contributed to render the slow progress 
of Roman arms in Britain a solitary exception 
to the rapidity of their conquests in other parts 
of the world. 

One of the Druidic Triads, quoted by Diodorus 
Maximus as well-known to the Greeks, runs 
thus : “ Worship the Gods. Do no man wrong. 
Be valiant for your country.” 

My desire to follow the career of Boadicea 
grew intense. I felt that there must be a 
peculiar interest in going to the sources whence 
sprang the patriotic spirit of a race who, eighteen 
centuries ago, fought boldly against the Romans 
— who saw empires and monarchs vanish — who 
bravely held their own against all the warlike 
nations of Europe — whose soil is the dust of 
patriots — whose exhaustless vitality through all 
ages supplies renowned commanders on land and 
sea, and whose logs and roll-calls record the 
names of those who have distinguished them- 
selves at the head of our gallant sailors and 
soldiers in maintaining the honour of Britain. 

If impressive influence were needed to accen- 
tuate the early struggles of British valour, it was 
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found in the story of the Arch-druid of London, 
whose prediction regarding the greatness of 
Britain’s future has been immortalised by his- 
torian and poet, and rendered familiar to later 
generations by Cowper’s celebrated and deathless 
Ode to Boadicea. 

In those struggles for national liberty and 
justice we trace the foundations of our present 
freedom. In the elements of their unswerving 
devotion we behold the origin of the great and 
unparalleled patriotic revival of 1899-1900, which 
has in a measure effaced the names of England and 
the English, and restored to us — ours by birth- 
right — the broader names of Britain and Britons ! 

The result of my studies was the production 
of a dramatic poem entitled “Boadicea,” which 
still remains in manuscript, written when I was 
only eighteen. Hidden away in the proverbial 
treasure store of early literary efforts, the MS. 
remained until my publisher, Mr. John Hogg, 
required suggestions for a historical story. The 
proposal to turn my poem into prose met my 
publisher’s views, and it is for the reader and 
the critic to decide the result. 

While the reorganisation of the story was in 
progress, the war in South Africa commenced, 
and the ancient fires of British valour and 
patriotism were replenished, and blazed forth 
with the strong, unwavering light that in the 
past bewildered the Romans, and in the present 
astonishes Europe. 
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In the past, I beheld Buddig— Victoria— in- 
tently listening to the Arch-druid’s wonderful 
Prediction. In the present, I behold our great 
and good Queen Victoria realising the marvellous 
fulfilment of the Prophecy, so well and graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Edwin Collins in his Intro- 
duction to my work. 

The coincidence of the two imperial names is 
interesting. 

* Victoria, the primitive queen, in whose time 
the nation was rising; Victoria, our revered 
monarch, in whose reign the nation is at its 
zenith, and — let us devoutly hope — bright with 
a splendour that shall “ never see sunset.” 

I will here anticipate the critics. It has been 
the custom of historians to portray Boadicea as a 
barbaric queen, surrounded by fierce warriors 
and masculine women. They seem to have over- 
looked the fact that the British inhabitants of 
States tributary to the Romans adopted the 
manners, customs, and dress of th ^invaders. 

It was a subject of notoriety that the Iceni, 
and their neighbours the Coritani, by their 
intrigues with the Romans, had almost entirely 
forfeited the name of Britons. The Iceni and 
the Coranidse or Coritani of Roman writers, came 
to terms with Csesar, and afterwards remained 
unfaithful to the National cause. In the courts 
of those “ Black Traitors,” as the Iceni and the 
Coritani were called by the Britons, Boadicea 
spent her life ; and it is only reasonable to sup- 
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pose that the refining influences of Roman civi- 
lisation formed an important element in her early 
training and subsequent position as the wife of 
King Prasutagus. 

I heartily tender my sincere thanks to Mr. 
John I. Thornycroft, for so kindly and readily 
placing at our disposal, to be used as a frontis- 
piece for this work, an illustration of his father’s 
magnificent group of statuary, representing 
Boadicea in her war-chariot. 

The late Mr. Thomas Thornycroft, the cele- 
brated British sculptor, was for many years en- 
gaged upon this statue of Boadicea, which was 
not a commission, but a labour of love, and 
eventually formed the magnum opus of his life. 
His son, Mr. John I. Thornycroft, had with piou3 
care preserved the plaster model of the statue, 
which he was willing 'to present to London. 
Mr. William J. Bull, M.P., L.C.C., who has often 
shown his interest and love for London, with 
untiring industry overcame all the many diffi- 
culties in the way, and formed an influential 
committee, consisting of well-known members of 
the Legislature, Royal Academicians, London 
County Councillors, journalists, and leading 
Welshmen. Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in send- 
ing a subscription, reminded the committee that 
the British name which the Romans Latinised 
into Boadicea, was “ Buddig,” pronounced 
“ Bythig,” which means “ Victoria.” 

The London County Council after much debate 
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accepted the gift, and, on Mr. John I. Thorny- 
croft giving a splendid donation towards the 
expense of the casting, agreed to pay the balance 
and put up the pedestal. Mr. Bull, then Chair- 
man of the Bridges Committee, chose the north- 
east corner of Westminster Bridge as the site, 
which was approved of by the Bight Hon. A. 
Akers-Douglas, M.P. , Chief Commissioner of 
Works. 

Soon, therefore, the statue of Boadicea will be 
unveiled near the scene of her triumph in old 
Caerlud, known to us as London, the mother-city 
of the vast British Empire. 

There has not been any attempt made to enter 
into details of national engagements on land and 
sea, therefore the notable events in connection 
with the Transvaal War, and such demonstra- 
tions as the reception of the City Imperial 
Volunteers on their return home, have only here 
and there been incidentally referred to in the 
Introduction. It was a happy and patriotic 
thought on the part of my publisher to select 
the Union Jack for the cover of my book, and 
its representation may be accepted as correct, 
being from a sketch specially supplied by the 
Heralds’ College. 


MAKIE TREVELYAN. 



INTRODUCTION 


THE PREDICTION FULFILLED 



■jHEN a whole widely-scattered nation 
first becomes conscious of itself, of 
its own unity and individuality; of 
its reason for being ; of the central 
thought that is, in a manner, its soul ; 
of its place in the world of nations, and of its 
ideal aim and function in the cosmic organism : 
when its masses and its responsible rulers, its 
leaders of thought and its leaders of action — men 
of diametrically opposite political parties and of 
many creeds — its poets and dreamers, its traders 
and rough manual labourers, have found one 
high common ground whence they seem to see 
the future from one single point of view, and 
are, in the main, agreed as to their relations 
to the present : — then, and not till then, can it 
see right back into the remote past, pierce 
the veil of nebulous haze that divides history 
from tradition, and come in touch with those 
of its progenitors whose mighty souls saw 
through that veil hitherward into the <bm 
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future actual to us— progenitors whose con- 
sciousness of latent possibilities within them- 
selves made vivid introspection akin to prophecy, 
Their self-knowledge made them know 
what should befall their race in far-off days to 

C °Z such a point in its life-history the closely 
integrated nation, now first conscious of itself, 
can \y the touchstone of its present sympathies 
and future hopes, distinguish the > gold 
dross in its great heritage of fact and Jegena 
and of personal memories; distinguish th 

essential from the accidental in lts 

and in the hopes and aims— some of them 

effete, some still vital-that its de ad 

cherished. With an instinct that acts like a 

chemical affinity the sub-consciousness of the 

whole People selects, without reasoned choice and 

incorporates within its new-found being, deeds 
and wo^s of the past that are in accord with 
its present and its future. Then and not 
till then can the nation understand the relation 
between its men of thought and action m the 
nast and in the present ; between their ideals 

Si motives J <b~ now »d 

forming the momenta of our lives. It is only 
in such a period of a nations life that it is 
competent to form a just judgment on passing 
events and, without waiting for t jL 

of nosterity, to read aright not the facts, only, 
SK much of the in— tmn 
temnorary history. For, does it not see in 
least, if not in detail-the who e, 
plan of its life; so that the passing events 
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have, in a visible map of the future, their places 
ready marked? Or, are not these merely tones 
in a scale of which the key-note has been struck, 
so that the ear of the nation expects them ? 

Such, it would seem to me, is the position of 
the British nation in these latter Victorian days, 
when, in the final clang of war’s harsh discord 
notes have been heard preparing the national ear 
for a progression of the fullest, richest, harmonies 
in which past discords are resolved, and the themes 
of long-forgotten songs are woven in. 

The events of the past few months at home 
and abroad, important enough in themselves, are 
almost more so in their revelations. The war 
with South Africa and certain other events have 
not made our oneness with our Colonies, nor 
created British Imperialism. They have, how- , 
ever, brought these facts so prominently into 
relief as, by mere sight of them, to kindle into 
flame' Britain’s — Greater Britain’s — self-conscious- 
ness, and to make all her sons tingle with the 
glow of common life. It can no longer be said 
that “the heart of the Empire is weak and its 
extremities are cold.” Conscious of the precious 
treasure of her solidarity and organic unity, and 
conscious of the strength that these things give, 
she is prepared to live in peace and amity with all 
the world. Conscious weakness, and fear, its in- 
evitable outcome, are the secret of an aggressive 
policy; and the old foreign policy that led us 
into wars for the maintenance of “balance of 
power” among European nations, together with 
the fear of foreign trade that made us starve 
our people lest others might profit by our feed- 
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ing cheaply, have given place to a hope and 
a resolve that our vast Empire — one in all 
its world-wide ramifications, able to resist any 
attack and able to supply the needs of all its 
children— may, to quote a recent utterance of Lord 
Eosebery, “ surpass all others recorded in history 
in the exercise of a just, peaceful, commercial, 
civilising Christian influence,” and to adopt the 
policy of “ the open-door ” for all foreign countries 
where our influence is felt. 

If the heart of the Empire is Great Britain, the 
» heart-beat is personal loyalty to its Queen, and it 
is almost entirely during her reign, of well-nigh 
three-quarters of a century, that Greater Britain 
— that mighty Empire predicted by the Arch- 
druid, Boadicea’s contemporary — has come into 
existence. When — perhaps before these words 
are printed — she welcomes home her victorious 
army from South Africa, the event will be one 
without parallel, not alone in the history of this 
country, but in that of the whole world. Never 
in the history of the world has a war been won 
by the prowess of an army all of one race and 
subject to one Queen, yet drawn from every 
quarter of the globe ; not one of them compelled 
to serve save by their loyalty to the Empire and 
the flag under whose rule they live, and by the 
vivid consciousness of community of interest, of 
mutual danger, and of mutual hope and aspira- 
tion. An Imperial army, without one alien 
element in its ranks, and “ representing,” as has 
well been said, “ the only race which has ever 
maintained its living unity while spreading itself 
round the globe.” It is the presence of the thirty 
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thousand colonial troops which has been the 
most significant feature in this campaign, and 
has made it such a revelation of the solidarity of 
the whole Empire to ourselves and to the world. 
As Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in the House 
of Commons some months back, the number of 
colonial troops who have fought in the battles 
of the Empire in this war, has been greater than 
the total British force under Wellington at 
Waterloo. It is possible — nay almost certain — 
that even without these troops w T e should have 
been victorious in this particular struggle. But 
it is by their presence, and by their presence 
alone, that we have gained the chief triumph of 
the war — the victory that was the real aim and 
purpose of our resistance of Boer rebellion and 
aggression — the maintenance of our prestige in 
all the world : the victory over foreign traducers 
and any rebels or traitors in our midst who 
would dare to attack or oppress Britons and 
subjects of the British Empire in any part of the 
world, on the assumption that we are not strong 
enough to defend our distant children, or that, 
did we really need their aid, the Colonies would 
refuse to help us. When, in the past twenty 
years or so, the possibility of Imperial Federation 
has been mentioned, our critics all over Europe 
have sneered at the idea, and told us that at 
the first real strain put upon their loyalty the 
Colonies would desert us. Now, in the first 
emergency of the Empire, the response of the 
Colonies has been spontaneous, and magnificent 
in its magnitude no less than in its loyalty and 
magnanimity. Moreover, the colonial troops 
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have shown themselves, by their prowess, their 
resource, their mental, moral, and physical quali- 
ties, to be a real accession to our defensive 
strength — that strength that in the future will 
make for peace, because it will banish fear and 
make the aggression of others obviously futile. 
For this is only the beginning. If the growth 
of our Empire in population, wealth, loyalty to 
the Mother Country, and self-conscious solidarity 
continue only at the same rate of progress that 
has marked the history of the present century 
and of the present reign, it needs no prophet to 
tell us that our Empire will, ere long, be the 
most beneficent, the most prosperous, and the 
most peaceful because the strongest as well as 
the widest, that the world has ever known. 

Only a few years ago, within the memory of 
living men younger than our Queen, and over 
» eighteen centuries after Arianrod uttered his pro- 
phecy in the days of Boadicea, many of the lands 
whence came our loyal and gallant colonial troops 
were still such “ deserts and waste places ” as 
those of which he speaks ; while others of those 
lands were either in rebellion against the Mother 
Country or basely used by her as a dumping- 
ground for criminals; while nearly all those 
“ regions,” where now “her empire extends,” were 
“ never dreamt of by the Romans.” 

What was the condition of Great Britain and 
of the British Empire as such when, in 1837, 
Victoria, a mere girl in her teens, was called to 
rule its destinies ? 

America, our greatest colony, had been lost to 
us through the adoption by George III. and 
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his advisers of a policy not very dissimilar to 
that by which the Romans of old provoked 
Britain to revolt under Boadicea. In those 
days the Home Government had either for- 
gotten that the Americans were Britons, or it 
had failed to recognise the British character 
even as well as Tacitus recognised it, when he 
wrote that though they (the Britons) willingly 
paid tribute and obedience, they would never 
tolerate injustice or oppression, and “never 
would be slaves.” Moreover, even before the 
fatal climax ending in separation, the American 
Colonies had been neglected, despatches coming 
from America lying for years unopened ! All 
this was typical of the way in which our Colonies 
were more or less generally regarded, even far on 
into the present reign : either as sources of profit 
to, or as burdens upon, the Mother Country ; 
never as parts of one great whole, of one great 
Empire of which Great Britain is but the centre, 
and whose citizens have, even in the farthest 
parts of the world, both equal privileges and 
equal duties and responsibilities. 

India was rather a danger than a blessing. 
Our traders, it is true, had drawn wealth from that 
country, but it was not — and was not, for over 
another decade, to become — a part of the British 
Empire. Government by a trading company is 
good neither for the governed nor for the country 
to which the traders happen to belong, and the 
terrible Indian Mutiny was yet to come. 

Canada was in rebellion ; while, even as lately 
as 1864, the Australian colonists — the people of a 
great commonwealth at the Antipodes, whose first 
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parliament is shortly to be opened by the Queen’s 
grandson, Britain’s future king — were agitating 
against our transporting criminals thither. 

At home our soldiers and sailors were still 
obtained by press-gangs. The volunteer move- 
ment as we now know it was undreamed of ; for 
although two years before the Duchess of Kent 
allowed a rifle club to take the name of the 
Royal Victoria Rifle Club, it was not until 1859 
that the National Volunteer Association was 
established under the patronage of the Queen 
and Prince Consort, holding its first meeting 
in i860, at which, it is worthy of note, the 
Queen fired the first shot. 

At home, moreover, we were more or less 
without those free institutions that are so great 
a source of national and Imperial strength, and 
without which close union with our progressive 
Colonies would be almost impossible. Women 
also, in this land that royal women have ruled so 
*■ well, had hardly any rights, while the industrial 
progress of the country instead of improving their 
position had made it worse. For women and chil- 
dren still laboured, unprotected by the law, in 
our factories and even in our mines, in such a 
way as to involve their degradation, their physical 
and moral ruin, and the deterioration of the race. 
The religious liberty and toleration that form 
such a characteristic feature of British rule both 
at home and abroad, and are so essential to our 
peaceful sway over many peoples of all creeds 
and of none, were still to be developed. So far 
from education being general, the masses were, 
of set purpose, allowed to remain absolutely illite- 
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rate, while University education, like political 
power, was carefully restricted to those who 
held certain views on religion. The press— that 
has, within the past few years, proved such a 
potent force not only forming loyal and patriotic 
opinion in the Empire and, by the mere spread 
of news, giving her sons material for enthu- 
siasm, but still more in so representing and 
reflecting opinions already formed, and m so 
spreading knowledge of the actual condition 
of the people and of the popular mind m Eng- 
land and the Colonies, as to bring the Colonies 
and the Mother Country into even closer touch 
with each other — was not only hampered by the 
natural limitations imposed by the narrowness 
of the reading public and by the absence oi 
those facilities for intercommunication that en- 
able us now to know in the morning what hap- 
pened in Australia, Canada, or India last night , 
it 'was hampered, also, by an oppressive tax 
on paper, its raw material, and a heavy stamp- 
duty on the finished product, the newspaper 
itself. But even had the territorial, political, 
and moral conditions at the accession of Queen 
Victoria been different and better, such an 
Empire as that of to-day would have been 
well-nigh impossible without that advance m 
the material arts of life and civilisation to 
which the thought, science, and industry oi 
Great Britain— and of her great transatlantic 
daughter — have contributed so much; an ad- 
vance that received an unprecedented impulse 
when, in 1851, Great Britain, with the tireless 
aid of her Queen’s Consort, instituted a new 
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precedent with the great International Exhibi- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the reign the sea was 
not only our natural bulwark, so that there 
was still, as there is even now, force in the 
proverb quoted by Melyn (p. no), “ Tra mdr, 
tra Brython (As long as there is sea there will 
be Britons), but also it formed a barrier between 
Britain and British colonists. It requires a 
very great effort of the imagination to at all 
realise the enormous difference that steam and 
electricity have made between the means at the 
disposal of those who lived in 1837 and the 
people of to-day, for the interchange of thought 
and opinion, the transmission of news, and the 
conveyance of the necessaries, the luxuries, and 
the conveniences of life. Our food-supply was 
limited not only by the restrictions imposed 
by nature and by the imperfection of the 
means of transport, but also by the absurd 
mistake that gold alone is wealth. For the Free- 
Trade policy that all parties in the State now 
endorse had yet to be established; Peel’s first 
Free-Trade Budget was not till 1842. And yet, 
although we would not allow the foreigner to 
supply us as cheaply as possible with what 
he could best produce, we were dependent upon 
the foreigner for some of the indispensable neces- 
saries, and many of the requirements, of civilised 
life ; instead of, as at the present day, being “ the 
centre of an Empire ” that can, if it will, be abso- 
lutely self-contained and self-supporting, since the 
sun never sets upon it and it includes all climates 
and parts of every zone, so that there is no raw 
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material of food or of industry that cannot now 
be produced in some part of the British Empire 
in sufficient abundance to more than supply the 
wants of her 390 million subjects. 

It is well worthy of passing note how, within 
the nineteenth century, and especially within 
the present reign, material achievements and 
spiritual, intellectual, and moral forces have in 
turn acted and reacted upon each other, to 
render possible and accelerate the consummation 
of the Druid’s prediction. The very fact that 
our Empire is spread over all the globe — that 
“the city” that has “risen from its ashes 
to be the centre of an Empire on which the 
sun never sets” — necessitated, in order that its 
citizens should be in touch with each other 
and that the centre should radiate intellectual 
and moral influence to that Empire’s farthest 
outer, ring instead of ruling by material force 
and military occupation, the highest possible 
development of those material applications of 
science which, in turn, would have been im- 
possible without wide-spread education and the 
free institutions under which alone arts of peace 
can flourish. Herbert Spencer has shown how 
a certain measure of intellectual progress, creating 
a wide demand for the regular and rapid supply 
of news, was an indispensable antecedent to the 
development of such an organisation of material 
forces as is required to produce the daily press. In 
like manner only the demand for it could have 
rendered the penny post possible, or submarine 
telegraphy, or even our railway and steamboat 
services ; while, on the other hand, such applica- 
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tions of steam and electricity as we have seen 
come rapidly into universal use for travel, the 
dissemination of news, and for correspondence 
and personal intercourse ; our moral, intellectual, 
and political progress would equally have been 
impossible without the aid of these material 
facilities. Without the marvellous developments 
of printing, telegraphy, and steam travel, the 
Empire could never have developed its federal 
ideal that now seems to approach realisation. 
It is, for example, hardly likely that our 
colonial troops would have reached Africa from 
j distant parts of the Empire in time to aid 

I us in our war, and then come hither to be 

greeted and thanked by the Queen and the 
nation, or that the Duke of York would have 
thought of going to Australia to open its first 
parliament, accompanied by a guard of honour 
representative of the whole British army, if the 
means of intercommunication had remained, I 
will not say the same as in the days of Boadicea, 
but even as they were at the accession of 
Queen Victoria. Think for a moment of the 
mere material and physical barriers that would, 
at the beginning of the reign in 1837, have 
stood between the scene of their gallantry in 
South Africa and the Canadian Bushmen, the 
New Zealanders, the West Australians, the 
Queenslanders, the Victorians, and the men 
from New South Wales, or the contingents of 
our countrymen resident in India and Ceylon. 

But for the rapidity with which the products 
of thought can now be transmitted from one part 
of the world to another, we at home, and our 
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colonists in different parts of the globe, must 
have progressed along ever more and more diver- 
gent lines of thought and mental development, 
and even our language might have become widely 
different in different parts of our wide Empire. 
Perhaps we should never have lost America if, a 
few years before the fatal date of the separation, 
there had been the same facilities for the inter- 
change of thought and the promotion of a mutual 
understanding that exist to-day, or that had even 
come into being at the time when we did not go 
to war to help the South and prevent the final 
union of the States. The people of the United 
States are essentially of the same blood, language, 
religion and political principles as our own, and 
it was these very facts that helped to make us 
lose their allegiance at a time when they had 
made more progress towards the realisation of 
some' British ideals than we had then. 

The facts of America’s history — the founding of 
the American Colonies, their separation from Eng- 
land, their triumphant progress along the lines of 
British ideals, and the recent return to “a union 
of hearts ” with the Mother Country in Victoria’s 
day, are all in accord with the spirit of the Druid’s 
prediction, if only partially with its letter. For 
the glory of Britain’s sons must ever redound to 
the glory of Britain. 

Let me in this connection quote what is said 
by a writer who, though he speaks of “the 
grandeur of our race already girdling the earth, 
which it is destined, perhaps, eventually to over- 
spread,” yet looked upon the defence of our chief 
loyal Colonies as an unjustifiable burden on the 
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British taxpayer. Sir Charles Dilke, in his well- 
known work on “ Greater Britain,” says :— 

. America the peoples of the world are 
being fused together, but they are run into an 
English mould. Alfred’s laws and Chaucer’s 
tongue are theirs whether they would or no. 
I * LBntamJ has done more than found plan- 
tations of her own— she has imposed her in- 
stitutions upon the offshoots of Germany and 
of Scandinavia and of Spain.” Although America 
is no longer a British colony but a great inde- 
pendent State, her progress, her prosperity, her 
literature her language, and her laws — even 
her fight for liberty against the anti-British 
principles by the transient adoption of which 
we lost her— and certainly by reason of her 
abolition of slavery, is without doubt one of 

St . r , e ^Z 8 Undr ,? amed of b 7 Caesar ” whither 
w J“ p . lre , has extended. But this is 
not all Within these glorious later years of 
gueen Victoria’s reign there have been such 
unmistakable evidences of a reunion of hearts 
as. to raise probability into approximate cer- 
tainty, that all past differences will be, ere Iona 
forgotten, and that a closer alliance than even 
subsisted when America was nominally ours, 
cemented by bonds of love and sympathy 
stronger than those of force, will permanently 
ally Britain s great transatlantic daughter to 
her in times of peace, and even, if need be, in 
times of war America did not need our armed 
assistance m her recent struggle in the Philippines • 
but our moral support she needed, and it was 
freely given and as gratefully acknowledged 
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And in our South African war we did not ask 
America to send us fighting men ; but women’s 
sympathy and aid to comfort and relieve 
our wounded and our sick was offered and 
given with an enthusiastic spontaneity that 
will make the fitting out of America’s hospital 
ship one of the most memorable events in this 
culminating period of the concentration of our 
racial strength, and of the closer drawing together 
of all the offshoots of the British race. It was 
Britain’s sons who “built cities” in America’s 
“waste places,” and if, for a time, both we and 
they forgot this fact, now, in Victoria’s reign, 

[ its memory is reviving as a new element of 
strength to both the mother and the daughter 
States. To Queen Victoria personally it is in 
part due that this rapprochement has become 
possible, and her influence did much to prevent 
an unnatural war between the two countries. 
“ It is now well known,” says a writer in the 
North American Review of some years back, 
“that it was mainly through the influence or 
intervention of England’s Queen that war did 
not follow when Admiral Wilkes, in contraven- 
tion of all international law, seized the Trent , 
a British steamer with Messrs. Sidell and Mason, 
and in the event of which the perpetuation of 
the Federation would have been all but im- 
possible.” 1 This same writer points out that 
although some of his countrymen still (in 1896) 
accuse us of “ land- grabbing,” “there is not a 
square foot of the earth’s surface over which 

1 David Wells, LL.D., D.C.L., North American Review. April 
1896. 
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the flag of England floats which the citizen of 
the United States of America has not the right 
m common with the people of all other countries,’ 
to enter upon and possess and control and enjoy 
on terms as favourable as are ever granted to ' 
any Englishman.” 6 

At the time when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, the good understanding with Am erica 
that now seems likely to undo almost all the 
mischief wrought in the past, was not only want- 
ing but it was impossible, by reason of the lack 
of those forces, both material and moral, that, as 
I have shown, have been growing and helping 
each other s growth, throughout the reign. After 
all we were, as a nation, not so unjust in forcing 
taxation upon our colonists without giving them 
representation and this was the main cause of 
the war for at that time not more than one-tenth 
ot the people of England had any vote for or 
personal representation in, the British Parlia- 
ment. All this has since been changed, and 
when we, in the Mother Country, are able to 
rejoice at the growth of representative govern- 
ment and of freedom in our Colonies, and when 
Australia can, simultaneously show an increase in 
her loyal enthusiasm for the British Crown and 
set up on her own account as a great self- 
governing commonwealth, it is because our 
views, both as to home government and of our 
colonial relations, have changed, and because we 
are in close touch and constant interchange of 
thought and speech with Britain’s sons in every 
part of our vast Empire. Such close relations as 
now subsist, and are likely to be increased be- 
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tween Britons in every part of our scattered 
Empire, would have been physically impossible in 
the first quarter of the century that has now T 
closed, and equally impossible would have been 
the maintenance of imperial unity conjointly with 
the development of free institutions and the 
granting of autonomy. Moreover, so long as 
we were divided by time and distance, as well 
as by potentially hostile races, from our kith 
and kin, we must also have remained dependent 
on the foreigner for all those necessaries of life 
and of civilisation not produced in this one 
island, and could not have dreamed of main- 
taining such a command of the seas as can alone 
assure our ability to draw supplies from our own 
Colonies, even in war-time. 

As it is we are, or easily might be, a self- 
contained nation however widely scattered. For 
distance has been almost annihilated, and time 
and space bridged over. 

What this may one day mean to us can easily 
be imagined when it is stated that a single one 
of our British Colonies is able to produce enough 
corn to feed the whole of Europe ! Even for 
wine we are no longer dependent on the foreigner, 
Britain beyond the seas growing wine as good as 
ever came from France, and indeed the wine of 
Australia, that of the Orion brand, is the only 
wine in the world whose ‘ purity Government 
guarantees. 

The grain crop of Manitoba, alone, in 1894 ex- 
ceeded 31,000,000 bushels, or five tons per in- 
habitant. . It has been reckoned that the wheat 
area of the great North-West, 37,000 square 
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miles, or 237,000,000 acres, at the ordinary Mani- 
toba yield of fifteen bushels per acre, would suffice 
to feed 800,000,000 of people, or about double 
the actual population of Europe and more than 
double the whole coloured and white population 
of the British Empire. 

The Empire of to-day is, in its extent, no less 
than ninety-six times as large as the United 
Kingdom, and any one of its three chief Colonies, 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa to . say 
* nothing of India or of the numerous British 
possessions with which the whole world is studded 
— is as important as all the colonial possessions 
of any other European power. And nearly the 
, whole of this vast colonial Empire has been built 
up within the reign of Queen Victoria, while it 
is only within the past few years — one might 
almost say within the past few months — that the 
extent to which it is loyal and united : the ex- 
tent to which this city of London has become, 
what the Druid predicted it would become : the 
vital centre of this vast Empire ; has come to be 
fully recognised by its citizens at home, and in 
the many widely-scattered regions of our home 
beyond the seas. 

The rapidity with which our Empire has grown 
has been the fruitful theme of many writers. 
To show the phenomenal progress made by the 
Colonies in a short space of time, Mr. Mulhall, 
writing in 18951 pointed out that, in the twenty 
years from 1873 to 1893, the population in 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa had nearly 
doubled, and the revenue had more than doubled. 
“ We may,” he adds “ search the world round for 
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any parallel to this in ancient or modern times. 
The aggregate revenue of these three Colonies 
is,” says this writer, “ almost as much as that of 
Great Britain at the accession of Queen Victoria.” 
Concerning land, another writer 1 in a recent popu- 
lar magazine calculates that during the entire 
century land has been added to the British Empire 
at the average rate of two acres for every second 
of time. 

Thus although Arian rod’s prophecy dates from 
the time of Boadicea, over eighteen centuries 
ago; and although through all that lapse of 
time the characteristics of the British race 
have been tending towards bringing about 
its fulfilment; it is only within the century, 
during sixty - three years of which another * 
“Victoria” has occupied the throne, that our 
Empire has attained, literally, to the propor- 
tions he foretold ; and it is only within the later 
half of that century, and exclusively within the 
Victorian reign, happily prolonged into another 
century, that the full consummation of the whole 
prediction has come about. The condition of 
what is now our colonial Empire, in the year 
1 800, has been well summarised as follows : A 
British tinted map of the world in 1800 would 
show in place of the present great solid mass 
marked “Dominion of Canada,” which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore, and which 
is nearly as big from south to north as it is from 
east to west, merely a few small areas, that even 
as late as 1867 were widely different from the 
Canada of to-day, both geographically and politi- 

1 Mr. W. Holt Schooling. 
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callv. The independent British Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and the tiny Canada of 1800, with JNew- 
foundland, were, in North America, the represen- 
tatives of the British Empire ; and to the nortn 
and west stretched the vast regions abandoned to 
the lonely trappers and fur-traders of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company— wild regions unknown to 
civilisation. In Asia, a strip or two down by the 
coasts of India, and at the north represented m 
1 800 the consolidated India of to-day ; and these 
patches, with Ceylon and a part of the present 
Straits Settlements, were then all that existed ot 
the present British Empire in Asia. In Ainca 
there was, in 1800, not even the tiny patch pn 
its southern point that in 1814 marked Cape 
Colony as British land. Two or three dots m or 
near to the Gold Coast did in 1800 represent the 
present British Empire in Africa, east, west, 
south, and central, without counting what is now 
very much like a large British Protectorate in 
North-East Africa. 

In Australasia, the year 1800 showed a little 
scratch on what is now New South Wales— at 

Botany Bay. . . . 

At the beginning of the reign, thirty-seven 
years later, the population of the British Colonies 
and dependencies all the world over— not in- 
cluding India — amounted to 4,000,000, and that 
of Australia and New Zealand to no more than 
100,000, or about the population of a second-rate 
provincial town, while our rule in India— such 
as it was, and, as I have shown, not only vastly 
but essentially different from what it is now, 
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and with the Mutiny still to come — extended 
directly over 90,000,000, and indirectly over 
40,000,000. Already, before the opening of the 
Colonial Exhibition in 1886, there were, in British 
India alone, 200,000,000, and in the native states 
dependent on it 55,000,000. To-day London is 
the centre of an Empire that has an area of no * 
less than 1 2,000,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of over 300,000,000. It is here unnecessary to 
recall the impressive scene when the Queen stood 
with six out of her seven surviving children, her 
sons and her daughters-in-law, at the opening of 
this Exhibition, one of the first public manifesta- 
tions of a recognition that our sea-girt land is not 
so much a starting-place whence new nations shall 
go forth, nor a centre whence to rule dependencies, 
as it is the permanent centre of an ever-grow- 
ing world-wide Empire. Every one remembers 
Tennyson’s Ode, and Sullivan’s setting of it, and 
that the Canadian Albani sang of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” just as the Colonial troops, now on their 
way from South Africa, speak of England as 
“ home.” Nor need one dwell long on the still 
more recent events of the Diamond Jubilee Year 
— 1897 — when the gorgeous procession that 
escorted the Queen from Buckingham Palace 
to St. Paul’s included, besides 14,000 British 
regulars, Colonial and Asiatic contingents, and 
when the Queen and Empress despatched a tele- 
graphic message to every part of the Empire : 

“ From my heart I thank my beloved people. May 
God bless them;” though the celebrations that 
were held simultaneously in every British colony 
and dependency from the North-West territories 
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of Canada to the Cape, and from Malta to New 
Zealand, formed a magnificent demonstration of 
the unity and loyalty of all constituent parts of 
the Empire. The enthusiasm at, and wide parti- 
cipation in, the welcome home of our C.I.V. s 
here, has been even greater than that of the 
Jubilee, and shows what the Colonial troops 
may expect. But the great test of loyalty and 
of cohesion is not a festivity of congratulation 
but a time of trial. The ancient British tribes 
did not always live in amity and unity, but m 
the time of national trouble Boadicea was able 
to attract them all around her standard. The 
idea is well embodied in this book in the answer 
made by some wandering warriors when they are 
asked, by “Golden Beauty” I think, whether 
they do not fear to go to where their hereditary 
enemies are. “ Why should we fear?” answers 
the leader; “do not all the tribes meet peace- 
fully when new sorrows arise in the land . 
The heat generated by external strife will test the 
homogeneity of a nation. The merely gaseous 
foreign elements will separate with a violent 
ebullition from the remaining constituents, and 
the worthless dross will perish, but the same 
external heat will fuse into one solid mass those 
elements that have a true affinity for each other ; 
and even from the outer air, hitherto invisible, 
kindred spirits will be drawn in to join and 
strengthen the nation that is being tried m the 
glowing crucible of war. Thus tested were the 
constituents of our Empire and our relation to 
the world’s atmosphere around us, when President 
Kruger, after twenty years of secret preparation, 
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and after trying to enslave British colonists, 
issued an ultimatum expressing the Boer hope 
voiced in a letter to Lobengula many years 
before, following that ultimatum by the invasion 
of our Colonies. 

Then it was unmistakably proved that the 
word empire stood for something more than an 
ideal. From every clime and from the shore 
of every sea came, flashed beneath the ocean 
and through the air as quick as the electric 
current can travel, offers and promises of aid 
in the defence of the British Empire and of 
British prestige throughout the world. 

Nor was it only from the distant parts of 
our Empire that aid was offered. Our merchants 
and our professional classes at home, our traders, 
were not only willing but most anxious to take 
part in the South African war, which — and this 
is a significant fact — was not regarded as an 
attempt at conquest, nor even as a defence of 
one special colony or group of oppressed British 
citizens, but as a defence of that great entity, 
the very fact of whose existence was not yet fully 
realised when the younger volunteers of this 
generation were already in their teens : — that 
broader fatherland, the whole British Empire, 
now attacked at one of its many points. It 
was not South Africa, as such, that was to be 
defended, but a part of the British Empire. 

How this ideal entity of the Empire, its soul, 
so to speak, has grown and developed in recent 
times, and through what phases of political 
feeling the nation has passed will presently be 
showm. Suffice it here to say that all the 
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children of the Empire seemed to hear Golden 
Beauty’s words as she is represented to have 
uttered them when, fired with enthusiasm at 
the sight of the motley army of British warriors 
from all the many tribes, she forgets her private 
sorrows, hopes, and fears, and her own secret 
love, and eries : — 

• “ Princes, warriors, and traders — friends all, 

let our watchword be, “ For Boadicea and j 
Britain.” 

When on that 9th October Kruger issued his 
ultimatum, offers to join for active service were 
immediately made by a large number of volunteer 
corps. But it was not until 15th December, 
after the disaster at Colenso, when Sir Redvers 
Buller sent his famous despatch commencing, 
“I regret to report serious reverse,” that the 
government decided to accept volunteer aid, 
and Lord Wolseley, coming up from Windsor 
where he was staying with the Queen, made 
his decision public. Immediately the Lord 
Mayor suggested the formation of the “ City 
of London Imperial Volunteers,” or “ the City 
Imperial Volunteers,” as they were afterwards 
called. There was no lack of recruits ; rather 
> was it necessary to reject much of the proffered 

aid. Indeed, so enthusiastic was the patriotic 
response of our citizen soldiers that the officers 
to whom the task of selection had been entrusted 
were able to pick and choose their men. Over 
! a ‘thousand were at once enrolled. Nor was it 

only the men themselves who showed a dis- 
I position to make personal and purely voluntary 

sacrifices on behalf of our national prestige and 
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our Imperial integrity. Not only did a large 
number of the employers of these men, as well 
as of our reservists, agree to continue their 
salaries, or a large proportion of their salaries, 
during their absence, and also to keep their 
places open for them on their return, but. a 
large number of employers also offered to assist 
in providing horses ; so that a mounted con- 
tingent of over 400 men was also able to be 
formed. The first lot left early in January 1 goo, 
and other contingents soon followed during the 
month, while since that time about 30° men 
have been sent to take the places of such as 
were killed, wounded, or invalided. The way in 
which Lord Roberts was able to speak of these 
men — bank clerks, commercial clerks, shop assist- 
ants, and a few professional men, men accus- 
tomed to a comfortable city life, and unused 
to campaigning and to those hardships which 
make such a warfare as that of South Africa 
trying even to regular troops — and the way in 
which they bore themselves throughout the war 
offers convincing evidence of the peculiar quali- 
ties of the British people and of the success of 
British trust in the people that enables us to rely 
entirely on voluntary service for the defence of 
our Empire. “ I have no finer or keener material 
under my command,” wrote Lord Roberts, “than 
the City of London Imperial Volunteers.” If 
any one had, even in the early years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, predicted the possibility of such 
a record for contingents composed entirely of the 
volunteers who, in the early days of the move- 
ment, were the subject of so much ridicule, a 
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realisation of his prediction must have seemed as 
improbable as, in the days of Boadicea, it seemed 
unlikely that “ the Romans ” should “ vanish, 
other invaders be laid low,” and London should 
become the “ queen and mother of cities in a 
vast Empire on which the sun shall never set,” 
while Britain’s “ Empire shall extend to regions 
never dreamt of by the Romans.” Britain is the 
only one of the great European Powers dependent 
entirely on voluntary service for the defence, as 
well as for the spread, of her Empire. Our soldiers 
are not compelled to fight ; the funds we need for 
war are not “commandeered”; and when our 
soldiers are disabled or are wounded in the de- 
fence of the Empire, not only do our citizens 
willingly bear the heavy cost of war, and return 
to power with an increased majority the Govern- 
ment that favours no parsimony in providing, 
out of taxation, the funds for adequate defence of 
the larger home of Britons in the most distant 
corners of the Empire, but our masses — our poor 
as well as our rich, and our struggling middle 
classes — need but to read in the daily press of 
the needs of soldiers’ widows and orphans and dis- 
abled warriors to voluntarily send in hard-earned 
shillings by the million, and to assist in gene- 
rously providing, through so many and various 
channels, creature comforts for our gallant soldiers 
and blue-jackets (the “ handy-men ”) at the front. 
The Mansion-House Fund, exceeding a million 
sterling ; the Daily Telegraph Shilling Fund, 
amounting to something like a quarter of a 
million sterling ; and the other funds voluntarily 
started and voluntarily subscribed to ; the local 
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“ carnivals ” all over London ; raising money to 
aid the direct and indirect sufferers in the war, 
are among the most remarkable signs of the 
almost marvellous extent to which popular sym- 
pathy with the cause of the Empire and a vivid 
consciousness of the solidarity of the whole people, 
make, in the popular mind, the unity and moral 
strength of Britain no less a “ world-word ” than is 
her “ prowess.” But the fact made so strikingly 
evident in these last few months is that what has 
j ust been said of Britain is equally true of Greater 
Britain ; that just in the same way as we have 
been able to attain, and have shown ourselves able 
to maintain, world-wide Empire by the sole aid of 
voluntary service and the voluntary supply of 
funds, so our most distant Colonies, just in pro- 
portion as they are free and in no sense compelled, 
are, with each succeeding year, ever more ready to 
volunteer their martial and their pecuniary aid 
in the defence, not of their own borders alone, 
nor even of the Mother Country, but actually of 
other distant Colonies whose interest to them 
rests solely on their participation of our ideal of 
Empire and of Imperial solidarity. 

At first perhaps one is inclined to note and 
applaud only the more or less sentimental or 
ideal aspect of this splendid, loyalty and of the 
enthusiasm that animates such willing helpers, 
whether in London or in Britain beyond the 
seas ; but on a closer examination of the causes 
of the phenomena just portrayed, one finds that 
there is also a foundation, in part at least, com- 
posed of elements more tangible, if not also 
more permanently stable and reliable, under- 
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lying this voluntary service than even mere 
altruistic love of Britain’s ideals and than mere 
emotional patriotism, however noble. This is the 
clear recognition of the mutual need of mutual aid 
among the sons of Britain ; a recognition of the 
fact that British imperial dominion is a tangible 
good thing for every British citizen everywhere, 
and that only by making the necessary sacrifices 
to strengthen the whole Empire against all 
possible attacks from without or from within, 
can we hope to preserve for ourselves, and 
for our children, the boons we have learned to 
prize. Even a rumoured suspicion that we are 
weak or disunited getting abroad among the 
foreign nations by whom we are everywhere 
surrounded, and whose mental exhalations 
necessarily form part of our environing atmos- 
phere, might act as a corrosive force, causing 
the pillars of our Empire to crumble and en- 
abling a possible foe to make a breach in the 
walls of our vast home. That this has come 
to be recognised by well-nigh every son of 
Britain, is evidenced not only by the way in 
which volunteers have flocked to our standard at 
home and from the Colonies, but also by the way 
in which, at the recent general elections, Liberals 
and Conservatives have vied with each other 
in the assertion of their “Imperialism.” Thus 
many a man, firmly convinced in favour of the 
general principles of even advanced Liberalism 
in home politics, has voted for a Tory candidate 
in preference to even a Liberal Imperialist, lest 
the moral effect, upon the Afrikanders and on 
foreign nations, of a change of Government just 
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now might, in the least, weaken our prestige and 
I our Colonial Empire. One aspect of the popular 
view on such matters as these is well shown in 
a recent “ leader ” in a daily paper that well re- 
| presents English middle-class opinion : — 

| “ Every one who attempts to think out matters for 

; himself will agree that the ordinary conditions of 
' existence in the British Isles are essentially and in- 
timately dependent on the position which Great 
| Britain holds in the world — that, for instance, it 
makes all the difference to our teeming population 
whether large fields of colonisation are or are not 
open for those who have no elbow-room in their 
own country. England, by being an Imperial State, 
makes life easier and money more abundant for her 
citizens, and if, through some desperate mischance, 
or through the folly of politicians, she became a 
second-rate power, we should all of us feel it in the 
pressure, it may be, of taxation, or in the want of 
elasticity in the national resources, or in a more 
practical way still, by the absence throughout the 
whole community of money for commercial enter- 
prise. It is this which makes, or should make, 
foreign politics of paramount importance to us all, 
so that our position in South Africa and elsewhere 
is recognised to be vital for our future welfare, and 
our naval and commercial superiority the indispen- 
sible condition of our national life.” 

Such views are now held not only at home but 
1 in our colonies, and what is more, they are held 
by an ever-growing number of her Majesty’s 
Asiatic subjects. 

Thus the voluntary military and naval service 
recruited from every rank of society at home, and 
the voluntary participation of the Colonies, the 
voluntary submission to taxation, and the volun- 
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tary and astoundingly widespread and abundant, 
quasi-charitable, subscribing of money by those 
who do not fight, for the cause of Imperialism ; 
the voluntary submission to our rule, after at 
least forty-four years of quasi-independence (in 
1856 responsible and representative government 
had been granted and guaranteed by custom to 
all the important Colonies) of the free and distant 
Colonies — peopled in part by men of alien origin ; 
rests upon a firmer foundation than that of even 
the most admirable sentiment ; in fact on the 
same principle that first led men to submit to the 
restraints of civil government and to make the 
pecuniary sacrifice of self-imposed taxation: — the 
recognition of the need for union as a safeguard to 
life and all that makes life pleasant. Thus we may, 
without fear of error, prophesy the permanence of 
the acquisitions already made and the certainty 
of future progress in Imperial development. We 
may proudly tell all the world that from this day 
onward whoever would molest the smallest British 
colony anywhere, will have to reckon with the 
armed resistance, and the moral and financial 
counter-influence, both of the Mother Country and 
of all our other Colonies — large and small, near 
and distant. 

I do not wish it to be understood that only self- 
interest — even self-interest of the broadest and 
most unselfish kind, that merges self in kindred, 
race, and posterity — is by any means the sole 
motive-power that has, by its centrifugal force, 
united all this Empire. There have been other 
causes quite as potent co-operating with it ; and 
not the least among these is loyalty to England’s \ 
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Queen. In the present reign the direct power of 
I the crown has decreased to a point which would 
have filled the Stuarts, and even the Georges, with 
horror and with dread. And, paradoxical as the 
statement may appear, simultaneously with this 
dwindling of the direct power of the Crown there 
has taken place an increase in the influence and 
indirect power of the sovereign, a sway over the 
councils of the nation in its centre of government, 
and over the lives, the thought, the habits of 
! m ind and of life, of the people at home— and 
over the imagination of our colonists and the 
non-British subjects in our dependencies, great in 
inverse ratio to their distance from the august 
object of a quasi-worship— that has made Queen 
Victoria perhaps the most powerful, because the 
most loyally served ruler, of any Empire or of any 
time. By the mere announcement that her grand- 
son will, as representative of the British Crown, 
open the first session of the Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth next spring, the Queen 
has been able to produce the most wide-spread en- 
, thusiasm throughout Australasia. It is well-nigh 
certain— to quote the words of a prominent repre- 
sentative of the Colonies — that the royal visit will 
j develop into a great triumphal progress from 
I city to city. Australia, which was the first of the 
Colonies to offer practical help in the Soudan 
: campaign of 1885, has also taken a foremost part 

1 in our just ended South African war, has always 
been among both the most loyal and the most 
independent of our Colonies, and the part in 
this loyalty to the Mother Country played 
by personal feeling for the sovereign can be 
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inferred from the way in which the promise 
of the royal visit has been received and by 
other small but significant signs. The Federal 
Parliament will, for instance, preserve as trea- 
sured memorials a duplicate of the Commission 
expressing the royal assent to the Bill conceding 
self-government, which her Majesty has been 
asked to sign a second time, together with the 
table, inkstand, and pen used by her on the occa- 
sion. 

I lay stress upon facts like these, and upon 
the case of Australia, because these things tend 
to show the secret causes of the spread and 
consolidation of the British Empire. Just in 
proportion as the union of all the parts of the 
Empire is free and voluntary, and based upon 
the growth of free institutions, upon the know- 
ledge of mutual benefit and mutual need of 
protection ; upon the maintenance of ideals and 
ethical aims that every year take more definite 
shape and are more clearly recognised by ever 
wider circles of the people of the Empire, on 
personal love for the sovereign — or rather to 
speak with a nearer approximation to philo- 
sophic truth — on devotion to a subtly blent 
complex of ideals that centre round an idealised 
sovereign in whose person some of them are 
realised, and who refrains from hindering the 
tendency to realisation of the others — so, and 
in so far, has it the elements of stability and 
permanence, and does it contain the germs of 
further growth. 

The Phoenician and Greek colonies of the 
ancient world, often founded by political exiles, 


i 
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soon became independent, but with their 
independence came complete severance. There 
I were wanting those spiritual and moral, as well 
as material, means of cementing permanent 
union the existence of which in regard to the 
British Empire I have tried to indicate. The 
ancient Roman colonies, on the other hand, 

I remained in close connection with Rome, being, 
j for the most part, governed by military law; 

I but they added no strength to the Roman 
j Empire. They were rather a source of weakness, 
as India once seemed to threaten to become 
to us. The ancient Roman Empire was, in the 
i main, founded on force ; that of Victoria on a 
union of heads and hearts. As I have already 
pointed out, where we . have tried force — as in 
America — we failed, and only with the progress 
of political changes that were consistent with 
the growth of free institutions and of organic 
and individual development, have we been in . a 
position to fulfil the prediction of the Arch-Druid 
who saw even in the crushing of the revolt of 
I Boadicea the working of causes that would 

1 ultimately lead to “the vanishing of Rome.” 
Speaking of the Bill that gives a practically free 
j constitution to the Australian Commonwealth, 

I Mr. Barton, who has throughout been recognised 
I as the leader of the delegates, said : “Its 

I guarantees of individual and personal liberty 

I are absolute, and it ensures the free air in 

politics in which men of the British race are 

! best able to work out their destiny,” and thus 
it has about it the elements of stability and 

progress. Our difficulties in Ireland are due 
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to the same causes, though force once used 
calmot be suddenly abandoned. Yet it is a: 
remarkakle sign of the times that among the 
most valiant of our soldiers in the South 
African war were many of these descendants 
of the ancient Britons, whose “ wearing of the 
green,” no longer penalised, was officially ' 
authorised throughout our army last St. Patrick’s' 
Day, and in whose beautiful country Queen 
Victoria’s recent gracious visit vtas right loyally 
and enthusiastically welcomed. India, whose 
soldiers in the early Victorian days raised a 
rebellion the horrors of which are never to be for- 
gotten, and which was not easily quelled, now 
sends brave and loyal troops to fight our battles 
and maintain our prestige even in China, and 
it was our Indian regiments that were among i 
the first to reach Pekin in the recent march 
upon the capital. Lord Roberts in his auto- 
biography says that he would, without hesitation, j 
lead the best of his old native regiments against '] 
any troops in the world. “It is a fact, by no 
means without its suggestiveness,” says a writer 
in the Daily Telegraph the other day, “that 
neither Mr. Atkins nor the Handy-Man, but 
the Sikh trooper, was the typical representative 
of the flag in the relief of the British Legation, 
and the participation of the march of the Empire 
on Pekin.” At the beginning of our South 
African war, a prominent and more or less 
official representative of the Mohammedan in- 
habitants of India stated that his co-religionists 
throughout our Indian Empire were most anxious 
to serve with our troops, and were grievously 
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disappointed that they had not already been 
called upon. It might at first sight appear as 
if our relations with the Transvaal should prove 
an exception to the working of the law I am 
here trying to demonstrate, and as if leniency 
and the granting liberty and autonomy were a 
mistake in colonial government. But the ex- 
ception is only apparent, and in no sense real. 
If the earlier history of our relations with the 
Boers be carefully studied it will be evident 
that much of the first origin of our troubles 
is to be traced to maladministration and want 
of sympathy, and that even as late as the 
date of the Annexation, evenhanded justice and 
the carrying out of all our promises, combined 
with the unflinching firmness that the past had 
rendered necessary, might have done much to 
avert the rebellion that culminated at Majuba. 
But to begin to make “magnanimous” conces- 
sions when one is beaten in the field, is to confess 
weakness and to court aggression ; and to fail to 
protect loyal colonists in order to please the 
disloyal, is the very opposite of wise or merciful 
colonial policy. To tolerate, in territory over 
which one has even a semblance of power, such 
cruelty and injustice as the Boers practised to- 
wards the native races, or the oppression of the 
Uitlanders, would be to accept the responsibility 
for these crimes. And, finally, not to repress rebel- 
lion that has been brewing for twenty years, and 
that culminates in overt acts of invasion, would 
be to abandon the Empire and to break faith with 
humanity itself. But on these last points the 
whole Empire has expressed its views so clearly, 
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both in word and deed, that it would be an in- whose interests are not, in all things, absolutely 

suit to the reader’s intelligence to further defend identical, is only possible if some one ideal or cen- 

the recent war. All I need say on the subject is, tral thought, or some highly respected personality 

that as good often arises out of evil, so Kruger’s can be found as a rallying point. It may be even 

attempt to destroy British rule in South Africa an illusion or a delusion, but it must, in the minds 

has been the immediate cause of demonstrating of those who rally round it at any rate, be above 

to the whole world how fully the predictions or the common contentions of humanity. In ancient 
the Arch-Druid have been fulfilled ; and that the times religion has often formed this central point, 

world-wide Empire, being an organic unity, “ in- But the days of theocracies are over, and if they 

vaders” even of its most distant Colonies “shall were not, the great differences of religious belief 

be laid low,” while never perhaps in Britain’s; within the British Empire would preclude the 
history has her prowess been so thoroughly a j possibility of the Imperial unity centring around 
“world-word.” any one religious conception or ideal. In chival- 

It is perhaps not merely an accident or a rous loyalty to a woman, whose private and 

coincidence that this triumphant drawing to- public life has endeared her to her people, the 

A gether of all the members of the Empire, like British people of to-day have found this rally- 

the gathering of all the tribes under Boadicea,’ ing point And Christians of all sects, and Jews 
should have come about when a woman is uponj and people of all other shades of religious opinion, 

the throne. Women may be less creative in the fight loyally to defend her honour and that of 

intellectual sphere than men, and less physically j her Empire, in which they see a guarantee of 

powerful ; less fitted for the direct personal ex- J their liberty and of all those precious tangible 
ercise of power ; but they are eminently quicker at and intangible things that make life worth hav- 
perception, more receptive and sympathetic than/ ing, just as all the tribes and Christians and 
men. They can, without waiting for the logic off] Druids together rallied round Boadicea to avenge 
either words or events, grasp and comprehend, 4 outraged motherhood and maidenhood, and to 
as if by inspiration or intuition, the spirit ofl drive off those whose presence menaced their 
.popular feeling and the spirit and tendency ofl honour and their homes, rather than merely to 
great movements ; and by the exercise of subtle throw ofl’ foreign domination. In this most 

influence, and without either seeming to tyrannise/ recent terrible time of trial Victoria has as 

or to follow weakly, they can give effect to the! throughout her reign— taken every opportunity 
national wishes, aims, and ideals that their quick/ of coming into personal and sympathetic touch 
sympathy has made them realise and accept. ( with her soldiers, and those by whose loyalty the ’ 
Moreover, common action on the part of bodies of Empire stands firm. She, like Boadicea of old, 
people who differ in opinion on many points and has made great sacrifices ; those of her own blood 
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have fought and died for the cause as readily as 
the humblest of her subjects, and even in the 
moment of terrible bereavement the royal family 
withheld the news of their sorrow, lest the uni- 
versal grief for the death of a gallant prince in 
the flower of his youth should mar the festive 
welcome accorded to our citizen soldiers. 

There is, then, something peculiarly fitting in 
the choice of the triumphant latter days of 
% Queen Victoria’s reign for the erection of a me- 
morial to Britain’s Warrior-Queen, whose British 
name — pronounced by the Romans Boadicea — 
was doubtless identical with the Welsh word 
Buddig, which, as has been pointed out, means 
Victoria. Buddig failed and died ; but the idea fori 
which she strove lived and has been conquering 
all through the ages, and the descendants of the 
British race that rallied round her standard have 
swallowed up all invaders. Her armies have 
gone forth from the rising to the setting of the] 
sun ; her ships cleave the oceans, and she has 1 
founded a vast Empire in lands that were in 
Boadicea’s day, so far as Roman knowledge went,! 
beyond the confines of the world itself. i 

I speak of the British race and of “ swallowing] 
up ” other invaders, not of “ laying ” them “ low.” 
For in regard to the one particular indicated by 
the latter phrase, the Druid’s prediction has not 
always been literally fulfilled. When, however, i 
we come to consider what is the British race, we 
shall also understand how even our defeats have j 
helped our final victory, and how the non-fulfilment 1 
of the exact letter of the prediction has contributed 
to the consummation of its spirit in every detail. , 
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For the British race to triumph it had to live. 
To live is to change the very substance of one’s 
being, without losing or even altering a single 
one of its essential characteristics ; to be capable 
of taking in new elements and so modifying them 
that all the good of them is entirely transformed 
from what it was into the very tissue of the 
living creature into whose being it has passed. 
To live is to assimilate foreign substances enough 
not only to repair the waste entailed by labour 
and by thought, but also for one’s growth, while 
in the process these are all consumed, in an in- 
dividual by aid of oxygen, or, in a nation’s life- 
economy, by that subtle ideal element of hope 
and purpose that warms and stimulates its literary 
and communal activity, being inbreathed from 
out the mental atmosphere of the highest planes 
reached in its intellectual progress ; so that the 
nation becomes a larger, but still well-propor- 
tioned whole, true to itself and individual ; and 
ever more and more self-conscious and aware of 
how it differentiates from other entities. 

This process of life has been actively going on in 
the British race from the days of Boadicea to our 
own, both in this land and in each colony that 
Britain has sent forth. If the Britons were, for a 
time, defeated by the Romans, it was that they 
might be able to draw some nourishment from 
Rome. The Romans vanished, but before they went 
they left— assimilated in the British life— some- 
thing of the best they had to give ; and in the many 
periods — four at least — when Britain came into 
direct, or indirect, contact with Rome it has ab- 
sorbed some suitable nutriment. Not Roman 
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laws, but the best principles of Roman law, rule 
in England to-day. Romans no longer trample 
British soil ; but Roman roads are still the best 
ways we tread. The Saxons came ; and North- 
men, both from Scandinavia direct and filtered 
through from France. But none of these alone 
could have made England what she is to-day. 
For, only blended with the best of Britain’s native 
races have they produced their best. Teutons 
of other lands, akin in origin and speech to Eng- 
lishmen, although a noble folk, still are not the 
same as that great dominant race that, with 
instinctive truth — truer than mere historic fact — 
we still call “ British.” A strain of Keltic blood 
— Gaelic and Kumric — flows like a Gulf-stream 
through that sea of life that insulates our race 
from all the world, and of which it may be said 
with truth, as of the sea itself, Tra mdr, tra 
Brython. 

It must be borne in mind that the results pro- 
duced by the settlement of foreigners in England, 
whether in the past or at this day — when narrow- 
minded and short-sighted selfish bigots would 
“ restrict alien immigration ” — are very different 
indeed from those produced by the settlement of 
Britons in countries colonised. The Saxons, the 
Norsemen, the French Huguenots, even the Jews 
— the only other race that keeps its individuality 
in every clime throughout the ages — have become 
Britons. They have been assimilated, giving 
fresh elements of strength and suppleness, yet 
have become for ever blent in that characteristic, 
individual organic whole, the British folk. The 
Englishmen and Britons, of whatever primary 
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race, settled in any quarter of the globe— even in 
America — have remained Britons ; and have, m 
turn, assimilated the other races that followed, 
and even, in some cases, those whom they already 
found in possession. One of the many explana- 
tions of this fact is found in the character of 
British colonisation. We do not colonise with 
celibate soldiers but with families ; and just as it 
was the woman Boadicea who rallied all the tribes 
of Britain round her in her day, and, as it is the 
woman, Victoria, around whose throne all Greater 
Britain centres, so it is, in a great measure, the 
women of Great and Greater Britain that have 
materially helped to spread and to maintain the 

British Empire. . 

It is in virtue of our power of assimilation, 
and of our power of “remaining true unto our- 
selves ” that we do not need to “be false to 
any man”; that we can freely allow foreigners 
to enter England or any of her Colonies, and 
that in the matter of trade, we can advocate 
the policy of the “open door” while yet loyally 
defending our Colonies that shut the door. 
We do not “ trample on a thousand States ; 
we are constructive, not destructive. Witness, 
for example, our conduct in Egypt and its 

A recent number of the. Board of Trade 
Journal furnishes remarkable evidence of the 
great and continuing progress of that country 
under British guidance. This progress is no 
doubt in great part due to control of the debt, 
improvement in the various administrations, 
equitable assessment of the land-tax, the ex- 
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pansion of irrigation, the construction of light 
railways through the agricultural districts, and 
perhaps especially to “ the increased sense of 
security brought about by the reclamation of 
the Soudan and equatorial provinces from the 
disastrous sway of Mahdism.” In the past four 
years Egyptian exports and imports have enor- 
mously increased, England being Egypt’s best 
customer in the matter of exports. Four years 
ago the United Kingdom held 30 per cent, of 
the total export trade of Egypt. Last year the 
British share rose to 53-6 per cent. Last year, 
also, the tonnage of British shipping at the port 
of Alexandria amounted to 47.7 per cent, of the 
whole. Nor, I need hardly say, is Britain’s com- 
mercial preponderance owing to any exceptional 
privileges. For Egypt is as free to all the world 
as to Britain. But, however great has been the 
material advancement under British occupation, 
the moral progress has been even more remark- 
able. Equal laws justly and humanely adminis- 
tered, and the substitution of the reign of Law 
for the reign of Caprice, have made Egypt happier 
and more prosperous than, perhaps, at any other 
period in her long history. 

Thus, even where we have not planted colonies, 
“signs of Britain’s greatness are seen in every 
land, and it is not to our own aggrandisement 
alone, but to the advantage, moral as well as 
material, of the races with whom we come in 
contact that our Empire should spread and 
maintain its power and prestige. 

How Britain’s rule benefits the ruled has been 
ably demonstrated by Dr. Wells, the writer al- 
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ready quoted, whose testimony is all the more 
valuable by reason of the fact that his article 
was meant for American readers, and appeared 
before the great wave of renewed affection for 
the Mother Country had passed over the United 
States, and before we had granted self-govern- 
ment to the Australian Commonwealth. “ The 
sovereignty of England,” he writes, “is said to 
cover about one-third of the earth’s surface. 
It includes forty separate so-called Colonies, 
which embrace about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the globe. Whenever the population 
of any of these Colonies becomes considerable, 
and there is a manifest and intelligent desire 
to be emancipated from close dependence on 
the Mother Country, England grants them a 
substantially free and independent government.” 
He cites the case of Canada as an illustration. 
With a population of 5,000,000 [in 1895], “Eng- 
land appoints a governor whose duties are mainly 
ceremonial and nominal. The people of Canada 
elect their own legislators, their ministers or 
State administrators, and the concurrence of the 
Crown is not required in the appointment of any 
public officer below the governor. Canada makes 
its own laws, imposes and collects its own taxes, 
and determines their expenditure, maintains its 
own military forces, establishes its own banking 
and currency system, and its own educational, 
sanitary, and police provisions.” One of the 
few restraints is that the self-governing Colonies 
of the British Empire may not treat at first 
hand with foreign governments. They are not, 
however, compelled to accept the settlement of 
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a dispute with a foreign government recom- 
mended by the home government. He points 
out the important fact that England does not 
“take sixpence of tribute.” Even the very 
small group of West Indian Islands known as 
the “ Caymans,” with a population of less than 
5000, have their own legislative council and 
enact their own laws. In all the thirty-one 
Colonies of England which are not self-govern- 
ing, and in which the Crown has an effectual 
control of the legislation, and also over the public 
officers, special attention is given to popular 
education. 

“ Even,” he continues, “ in the much criticised 
little colony of Honduras, in Central America, 
with a population of less than 30,000, and the 
only one of the central American States south of 
Mexico that does not habitually revolutionise, 
the Government aids in the keeping up of deno- 
minational schools. In fact,” says Dr. Wells, 
“ England leads the way in her efforts to educate 
the world’s population independent of creed or 
sex, and probably accomplishes more in this 
direction than all the rest of the civilised and 
Christianised nations. Half a century ago,” he 
continues, “at a cost of $100,000,000, and with- 
out shedding a drop of blood, England abolished 
slavery; a quarter of a century later America did the 
same at the cost of several thousands of lives and 
over nine thousand millions of money [dollars]. 

“For centuries before England took posses- 
sion of India the experience of the country was 
one of constant war and disorder from foreign 
invasions and bitter religious and race feuds.” 


I 
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“ The secret,” says Wells, “ of England’s success 
in ruling the vast congeries of peoples known as 
India, a fifth of the population of the globe — 
288,000,000 in 1891— made up of different races 
and religions and with eighty different languages, 
lies mainly in the fact that in no country, except 
America, Great Britain and her Colonies, is the 
individual so little interfered with by the Govern- 
ment.” 

“ In conclusion,” he says, “ the general result 
of England’s governmental and commercial policy 
may be thus fairly and comprehensively stated : — 

“ Wherever her sovereignty has gone, two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. Her flag 
has benefited the countries over which it floats, 
and carries with it civilisation, Christian religion, 
order, justice, and prosperity. England has al- 
ways treated a conquered race with justice, and 
what under her rule is the law for the white man 
is the 'law for his black, red, and yellow brother ” 
\i.e. the Old Testament law, you shall have one 
law for the home-born and for the stranger, has 
been the basis of British justice]. “ And here we 
have an explanation of the fact that England, 
alone of the nations, has been successful in estab- 
lishing and maintaining colonies ; and of the further 
extraordinary fact that a comparatively small in- 
sular country, containing less than 40,000,000 
inhabitants, can successfully preside over the 
destinies of 390,000,000 other members of the 
human race.” 

“ What an endorsement of the honesty of Eng- 
land is involved in the reported and probable 
fact, that the Church of Borne makes that non- 
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Catholic country and its bankers its fiduciary 
guardian of the fiscal resources of its missions and 
other religious objects.” 

Side by side with American testimony to the 
world-wide beneficence of Britain’s imperial pro- 
gress and expansion, may well be placed Lord 
Salisbury’s words, in moving the address . of 
congratulation to the Queen on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee, “ on the longest, the ' 
most prosperous, and the most illustrious reign,” 
a period, as he said, marked by “a continuous 
advance in the frontiers of this Empire, so that 
many races that were formerly alien to it have 
been brought under its influence, many who 
were formerly within its boundaries have been 
made to feel in some degree, for the first time, the 
full benefits of its civilisation and its educating 
influence ; ” and Lord Rosebery’s recent speech on 
the founding of the Australian Commonwealth, 
an event so happily coincident with the strength- 
ening of our grasp on our South African Colonies, 
as a presage of their future. He said : — 

“ I suppose we have all of us, at some time or other, 
witnessed the striking spectacle of the launching of a 
great ship. There is no imagination, I take it, so 
feeble that is not struck by that sight— the slightness 
of the method that is taken to launch the monster, the 
ease with which it glides into the ocean, and then, 
what is more striking still, the idea of the fortune of 
the ship that is to be, the community that is to inhabit 
it, the souls who are to be entrusted to it, the storms 
it must inevitably encounter, its chances and means 
of surmounting them. And is not the launching of 
this great Commonwealth like the launching of a great 
vessel of this kind ? Does it not appeal to us in the 
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same way, only with tenfold greater force ? Do we 
not once more see this little island of ours launch on 
the world a subsidiary empire like Canada, one going 
about to take its course with its good and its evil for- 
tunes, with its valiant people, of our own race, with its 
politics and questions of its own kind, not ours, deter- 
mined that nothing shall sever it from its loyalty to 
the central Crown? We have launched Canada, we 
have formed India, we are now giving Australia her 
crown also, and when we think of these things may we 
not hope and believe that under the providence of 
God, given the wisdom of our rulers, ana the undimi- 
nishea character of our people, that the British Empire 
is destined to surpass all others recorded in history, 
and to exercise in the long generations to come an 
influence upon the world, not of a military or aggres- 
sive Power, but a just, peaceful, commercial, civilising, 
and Christian influence ? ” 

Scarcely less wonderful than the comparatively 
peaceful expansion of our Empire throughout the 
world; has been the peaceful manner in which, 
within our time, great political changes, amounting 
almost to revolution, have taken place well-nigh 
imperceptibly, except for their results ; changes 
that, as I have already hinted, make our permanent 
rule over free peoples possible. As Lord Salisbury 
has said, “ the impulse of democracy, which began 
in another century and in other lands, has made 
itself fully felt in our time, and vast changes in 
the centre of power and in the incidence of re- 
sponsibility have been made almost imperceptibly 
without any disturbance or hindrance of the pros- 
perous development of the nation. Now, under 
our eyes, as I write, further political changes and 
developments are taking place, or rather are 
becoming evident ; for they are the outcome of 
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the realisation of the Druid’s dream, and are 
necessary to its further consummation. The lines 
on which the general election has been fought 
by both political parties, and its result, is for the 
very reason that we are not all Conservatives, an 
additional evidence of the power over the whole 
mind of the nation of the imperial ideal, of which 
the words of Arianrod are the first enunciation. 

Whatever may be our political sympathies as 
to the party whose general principles should 
underlie legislation and government in this 
country ; — whether we hold that it is best for 
men to lean upon authority and to delegate 
the rule of the affairs of State to specialists 
who know their business and have studied the 
needs of the ruled, lest, letting the crew and 
passengers navigate the ship instead of the 
captain and skilled pilot, should lead to ship- 
wreck ; or whether — taking an equally intelligible 
stand-point — we believe that only those who wear 
the shoe know where it pinches ; that in the 
larger concerns of State as in those of private 
life, those are best off who exercise a direct 
control over their own affairs ; and that, more- 
over, while human nature is unchanged no 
autocrat, and even no wisely-chosen body of the 
best men in the State — no aristocracy, whatever 
its origin — can be omniscient or even sufficiently 
unselfish to govern for the good of all, of one 
thing all loyal Britons now seem convinced : — 
that for protection against active aggression from 
without, and even against being so misunder- 
stood by foreign nations as to need bloodshed 
and waste of treasure in the maintenance of our 
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rights, the only foreign policy that can give our 
distant Colonies a sense of security and so allow 
their free development — free from foreign alliance 
as well as from foreign aggression — is that which 
is usually, rightly or wrongly, associated with 
Conservatism ; while, on the other hand, the only 
policy by which Colonies of British origin can 
be kept loyal to the Mother Country, and under 
which they can build up a constitution worth 
protecting by such means, is that policy which 
is based upon the principles generally associated 
with Liberalism. 

It is thus that our system of party government, 
and that, in turn, each party of the two great 
parties in the State, has helped on the growth, 
the development, and the consolidation of the 
wonderful Empire that to-day fulfils the aspira- 
tions and predictions of the Arch-druid. Nor is 
there a country in all the world where the influence 
of the' British principles, of both our great poli- 
tical parties, is entirely unfelt. Even in countries 
in no sense under British sway the moral influ- 
ence of the British assertion of Empire, combined 
with that of her espousal of the cause of popular 
liberty, is indirectly potent for good. If China 
should be reformed and opened to the commerce 
and civilising influences of Europe and America, 
instead of becoming the spoil, and the bone of 
contention, of all the civilised Powers, it will be 
to Britain that the world, and the native Chinese, 
will owe this blessing of wealth, peace, and pro- 
gress. And this despite the fact that England 
once helped to stifle the noble revolt of the 
Taiping, and to save the cruel and corrupt Tartar 
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dynasty from deposition. For England has now 
and again made mistakes, and mention of the 
evil effects of departure from the principles, to 
the working of which we owe our greatness, is 
scarcely less instructive than the contemplation 
of the triumphant results of our general adherence 
to those principles. 

Surely it is not inappropriate to preface an 
imaginative work which portrays an heroic period 
in Britain’s past by the foregoing sketch of some 
recent historic events, which seem, by their 
realisation, in solid fact, of a prediction uttered 
over eighteen centuries ago, to show how close 
is the relation between imagination and history. 
Without that inspired insight which, by enabling 
us to understand the true relations and the subtle 
meaning of the events we witness, and their causes 
in character and in the eternal and unchangeable 
nature of things, also enables us with unerring 
vision to pierce the veils that hide the future and 
the past, history would be dull and useless. It 
would present nothing but a collection of un- 
related facts, incapable of being explained in 
relation to their causation and their antecedents, 
and meaningless and uninstructive for our future 
guidance. 
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CHAPTER I 

SHADOWS 

H N the shore of the creek, more than 
a mile away from Venta Icenorum, 
now known as Caistor next Yarmouth, 
Erbyn, a young Briton, stood gazing 
intently at a low range of hillocks 
crested with stunted grasses, and encircled by 
deep drifts of yellow sand. 

Before him the blue waters of the North Sea 
spread far away into the limitless distance, 
under a sky perfectly sapphire in tint, and 
dazzling with splendour. 

Behind him were wide and flat marshes, varied 
by reaches of brown and glossy water, fringed 
with listless alders, grotesque willows and pale 
green reeds. Over these at sunrise and sunset 
every day, myriads of sea-birds and wild-fowl 
fluttered, but at noontide they were not visible. 

During certain seasons of the year the air 
was full of mingled sounds. Then the bittern 
boomed, sedge-birds sang their weird but sweet 
songs, while the coot and hern darted to and 
from their reedy haunts. There, dreamers could 
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hear melancholy prophecies in the occasional 
cries of wild whistling curlews, and above all, 
in the continual sobbing and sighing of the 
sea, as wavelets ran rapidly into forked places 
and fissures along the creek. 

On Midsummer Day a.d. 59, not a sound 
broke the silence and desolation. 

Butterflies chased each other in the glorious 
sunshine, and blue-bottles teased the flocks and 
herds grouped here and there wherever moisture 
could be found. 

Long and wearily Erbyn watched, sometimes 
shading his eyes with his hand, then gazing 
again until he could not look any longer. For 
the glare of sunshine was fierce, without even 
the shadows of leaf or a bird’s wings to vary 
the radiance. 

At last, after weary watching for a long time, 
Erbyn walked slowly towards the hillocks. 
On the way, he paused to look over a low 
sand-covered ledge under which he saw a log 
of driftwood extended almost within reach of 
the water that crept stealthily inland. 

He stretched forth his hand towards it. Then 
his dazzled sight was clouded as if a black 
shadow had passed between the earth and the 
sun. His heart began to throb violently, and 
for a few moments he was unable to take his 
gaze off the log. 

The shadow grew darker, and expanded under 
his gaze. 

He leaned forward and again stretched forth 
his hand, but instead of hard driftwood with a 
curiously undulating outline, his fingers encoun- 
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tered what seemed to be clustering strands of sea- 
weed. It was pliable and soft, with the tender 
warmth of the sea. It slightly moved beneath 
his fingers, like the ringlets of a human head. 
Another touch, and his fingers recoiled as if super- 
human force thrust them back. In utter amaze- 
ment Erbyn fell on his knees and bent his head 
low to examine the object. 

Before him was a prostrate form enveloped in 
a long dark robe, the foldings of which concealed 
the whole body and revealed only a noble head 
with dark curls all over it. The man’s face was 
obscured by the ledge over which Erbyn clam- 
bered and descended to the ribbed sands, where 
wavelets of the flowing tide slowly receded and 
then swiftly advanced. It took but a few steps 
to reach the man, and thrills of thankfulness 
stirred Erbyn ’s heart as he thought, were it not 
for his* timely approach, death would have claimed 
a victim. Erbyn knelt down beside the body, 
and at that moment another shadow, dark and 
broad, fell across the sands, and, looking around, 
the young Briton saw Melyn the Ovate standing 
close beside him. 

“ Let him alone ! ” exclaimed Melyn sternly. 

“ Why so ? ” asked Erbyn. 

“ Let him die as he deserves, even though his 
manner of death is too easy,” responded Melyn. 

“ What has he done ? ” 

“ Done ! Do you not know — you, the son of 
Estrild, Boadicea’s only sister ? Do you not see 
who this man is ? ” 

Erbyn gazed at the face and then looked up at 
Melyn. 
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The Ovate frowned. 

“ Do you now know him ? ” he asked. 

“ I do,” was the reply. “ This man is Bedo, 
the Icenian.” 

“ Bedo, the brother of Prasutagus — Bedo, who 
has wrought upon us all the evil he can, and 
would now hide his head in the sand. Let him 
alone between the hillocks and the sea, in soli- 
tary silence, with the burning sun above and the 
scorching sands below. Yea ! let him die un- 
aided, unsoothed.” 

“ That would be cruel,” exclaimed Erbyn, striv- 
ing to rouse the half-conscious Icenian. “ Even 


“So be it,” said Melyn harshly. “But, re- 
member, I am not his saviour. To you be that 
honour, if it can be called a good deed to save 
the life of a traitor.” 

“What has he done worse than the others — 
Prasutagus and all the Icenian Senate put to- 
gether?” asked Erbyn, still endeavouring to 
rouse the man. 

“ Bedo urged Prasutagus to yield to the 
Romans and compel the Iceni to become tribu- 
tary to the conquerors,” was the reply. 

“ I thought the Icenians were forced to submit,” 
said Erbyn, in a half dreamy way, “ and if Pra- 
sutagus had not acted wisely in a moment of 
difficulty his throne would have been lost.” 

“ Better death than shame,” exclaimed Melyn. 
“There is no honour in retaining a throne as a 
tributary king. The love of ease and luxury 


though he w T ere my worst enemy 1 would n< 
knowingly and wilfully let him die without stretcl 
ine forth a hand to save him.” 
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caused Prasutagus to keep his throne upon those 
conditions. Pride and selfishness, and the love 
of gain, prompted his brother Bedo to support 
and encourage the king’s weakness. I reproach 
Prasutagus, but I scorn Bedo.” 

Meanwhile Erbyn chafed Bedo s rigid hands 
and feet, and used every effort to restore con- 
sciousness. 

Melyn restlessly paced the sands. 

He meditated upon the wrongs of the Iceni, 
and the result of the king’s unwise policy. 

The Iceni were divided into two parties. 

One, headed by Bedo, publicly supported the 
king. The other, led by veteran warriors, secretly 
supported Boadicea the queen, to whom Roman 
tyranny was a rod of iron which had occasionally 
bowed, but could not break, her unflinching spirit. 
Gradually the king’s power of will decreased, 
while, the queen and her party became stronger. 

After a stormy interview between the leaders of 
the two factions, early on midsummer morning 
a.d. 59, Bedo sought ease of mind and quiet on 
the sandy shore of the creek. Mentally and physi- 
cally weary, he fell asleep, where Erbyn found him 
in a dangerously near position to the sea. 

By-and-by Erbyn’s attentions were rewarded, 
and Bedo was able to sit up. When strength of 
speech had fully returned to him, he said, I did 
not know I had wandered so far. They made 
me weary with their plots and plans . . . would 
I were now wafting away on the tides, or . . . 
better still . . . dead ! ” 

“Yea!” exclaimed Melyn. “Death is better 

than a life of treachery ! ” 
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l Bedo looked around. ' 

I The voice surprised him. 

For a moment he quailed at the sound of it. 
Then he took courage, and said, “ So Melyn is 
here. We thought he was in Siluria.” 

“ There have I been,” replied Melyn, “ and only 
returned because of evil tidings. I have been 
with strong men and true . . . with the people 
from whom Caractacus sprang to meet the Romans 
. . . with the tribes who are ready to defy Nero, 
and regain the lost and forfeited rights of their 
race and kingdom.” 

Bedo sighed. 

“ It is too late to sigh,” said Melyn. “ Had 
you resisted when the Romans began weaving 
their latest web around Prasutagus, perhaps the 
Iceni would have escaped the meshes.” 

“ There was no help for us,” responded Bedo. 
“We were obliged to accept Roman terms, or 
become prisoners and slaves forever. It is better 
to be a sub-king than to suffer galling degrada- 
tion and gross indignity.” 

Melyn smiled sarcastically. 

“Prasutagus is craven - hearted,” he said. 
“Riches have been his bane. Had he naught 
but his own strength with which to fight, and 
only his mind instead of his wealth to govern 
him, the Iceni would be a free State to-day.” 

“ There can be no independent State, no free- 
dom in Britain, so long as the Roman eagle is in 
the land,” remarked Bedo, whose strength of speech 
increased. “Our ancient power is gone forever. 
The fires of British patriotism are dying, and soon 
only smouldering embers will be left. Roman 
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force has crushed us, and the future brings com- 
plete annihilation for every Briton in the isle ! ” 
Melyn turned aside in scorn. 

Erbyn listened, and his heart quailed. Fear- 
ful questions began to arise in his mind. If 
Bedo’s utterances had anything in them, what 
would become of Britain ? He thought of the 
heroes of old who had defended Britain against 
hostile foes. He thought of Caswallon, Pen- 
dragon of Britain, who defeated Julius Caesar . . . 
of Cymbeline and Llyr ... of Guiderius and 
Arviragus ... of Caractacus the son of Bran. 
He thought of these and many more noble and 
humble heroes who had fought and conquered 
or failed, after brave attempts against the foe. 
And with Caractacus still living, though now in 
exile, who could dare to say that British patriotism 
and valour were dying ? 

Slowly the youth moved slightly away from 
beside the man whom he had rescued, and thrust- 
ing back the thick golden hair that clustered 
around his forehead, he gazed with reproachful 
eyes, long and earnestly, into Bedo’s face. 

“You declare that our ancient power is gone 
forever . . . that complete eflacement is in store 
for us ! Bedo ... do you mean . . . what you 
say ? ” asked Erbyn. 

“ I do,” replied Bedo firmly. “ The power of 
the oppressor is like the sting of the scorpion — 
forceful and fearful beyond compare. We know 
what the Romans have done, but little do we 
know what they can do.” 

Melyn approached. His eyes were like kin- 
dling fires ; his face burned with passion ; his lips 
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!i. quivered with zeal. Yet he remained silent. 

j[ The people always said that Roman legions, in 

j warlike attitude, were not so terrible as a single 

,1 unarmed Druid of Britain. 

■! Twice Melyn raised his hands in denunciation ; 

;|1 twice he clasped them ; and, slowly moving a 

pace forward, he folded his arms upon his breast 
and faced Bedo. 

Then he spoke. 

“ Bedo, do you call yourself a Briton ? ” 

No answer. 

Melyn gazed at him with his clear, frank blue 
eyes. 

“ I repeat my question, Bedo. Do you call your- 
self a Briton ? ... do you wish to be considered 
one ? ... do you know what patriotism means 1 
... do you care what honour demands ? or have 
you changed your nature, and sold your nation- 
ality for Roman smiles, and sacrificed your honour 
for the sake of luxury and slothful tranquillity 1 ” 

Bedo was silent. 

! “ Did I not warn you in the years gone by 

of Roman temptation, which is a pitfall to the 
unwary and a snare to the weak? Did I not 
warn you against Roman flattery, that is honey 
to the lips but wormwood to the heart? Un- 
happy Bedo ! What you have done can never 
be undone ! Prasutagus and you are respon- 
sible for the humiliation of the people. Not 
one of you can atone for what you have done. 
Prasutagus and you have sown the seed; the 
most you can now do is to wait for the harvest. 
Such a harvest ! ” 

Melyn looked steadily at Bedo. 
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The Shadow of Doom ! 

An awful silence fell upon the listeners. For 
a moment Bedo and Erbyn gazed at each other. 
Then Bedo suddenly and impulsively craved 
Melyn’s forgiveness. 

“ I have naught to forgive. Keep true to your 
name, be and do as you have been, as you have 
done. Follow the promptings of your inward 
heart. If it be right, it will obtain reward. If 
it be wrong, who are we — who are the Iceni, that 
they should rise in rebellion against the Romans ? 

Farewell ! ” _ 

Melyn moved away, leaving Bedo and Erbyn 
alone on the yellow sands, from which the tide 
swiftly receded, while the Ovate s shadow fell 
broad and long on the earth. 

Bedo and Erbyn followed, and soon their 
shadows, lengthening as they went, were typical 
of coming events, slowly but surely approaching. 

La,te in the afternoon Melyn reached Yenta 
Icenorum (Caistor), where a shadow broader and 
darker than all had stealthily crossed the thres- 
hold of the palace, and was creeping into the 
king’s presence. 

It was the shadow of Doom ! 

Melyn the Ovate went direct to the royal 
palace. Around the portals stood weary sentinels, 
who eagerly waited the relief guard for the night. 

“ Is the king alone ? ” asked Melyn, addressing 
the chief officer. 

“ Yea. He is alone,” replied the man. 

Forthwith Melyn crossed the threshold, passed 
through the vestibule into a reception room, 
where a tributary Briton, without uttering a word, 
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drew aside a purple curtain and admitted the 
Ovate into the royal presence. 

“ Melyn ! ” exclaimed the king in surprise. “ I 
did not expect you.” 

The Ovate, approaching the monarch, fixed a 
cold and steady gaze upon him. 

“ I know you did not,” said Melyn. “ Business 
brought me here sooner than I expected.” 

“ Business,” responded the king. “ What 
business ? ” 

Then in the same cold and inflexible manner, 
Melyn proceeded — 

“You know what business has brought me 
here so quickly. Tidings of new difficulties in 
the State reached me. But no thanks to you that 
I am here this day.” 

For a moment the king frowned, then in calm 
and easy tones, he asked Melyn to sit down 
beside him. 

“ Nay,” replied Melyn. “I can neither sit nor 
rest while a burden presses me with its weight.” 

Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, moved uneasily 
in his state chair. From the window near him, 
sunset light fell upon his face, revealing a counte- 
nance which bore few tokens of thought, but many 
signs of an easy-going disposition. His hazel 
eyes were large and quiet. His beard and mous- 
tache were brown as harvested nuts ; his nose 
was nearly aquiline ; his forehead was high and 
narrow, and his eyebrows were strongly marked 
and arched. In dress he was elaborate. His 
tunic was crimson, and the fibulae or buckles by 
which it was fastened sparkled with priceless 
gems. The curiously-wrought corslet of gold, the 
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collar of twisted gold wires, the bracelets and 
semi-state bandeau which surrounded his head, 
were of the same precious metal, and purely 
British in design. In all other respects his 
personal adornments were completely Roman. 
The loose sleeves of his tunic were fringed with 
gold and jewels ; his girdle sparkled with gems 
of rare water, and on a seat beside him were a 
perfumed handkerchief, a purse, a stilus and 
tablets. 

The king’s manner was refined and courteous, 
his voice was silvery and winsome. 

For a moment Prasutagus evaded Melyn’s 
glances, then, looking kindly at the Ovate, he 
again begged him to be seated. 

Melyn’s brows lowered, and in firm, mannerly 
tones he once more refused. 

“ I have no time for ease,” he said. “ The 
tidings which reached me were not unexpected, 
but sharp as a sword they goaded me homeward. 
Listen, Prasutagus. I knew this would be the 
end of your truckling to the Romans. You have 
bartered your body and soul and the freedom of 
your people for the sake of ease and peace. 

Prasutagus tried to speak. 

“ Deny it not, deny it not ! ” exclaimed Melyn. 
“ I n king or subject such actions as yours cannot 
be excused. And now — what have you — what 
has the Icenian Senate promised to do about the 
State loan ? ” 

Trembling and confused, the king answered, 
« i — that is, they have pleaded for time to obtain 
the necessary funds, and thus discharge principal 
and interest.” 
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will give you 
asked Melyn 


“Do you think the Romans 
time — can you trust them ? ” 
sarcastically. 

“ I hope so,” replied the king. 

“ Listen to me,” said Melyn sternly. “ Six 
years ago, when Seneca advanced two millions 
of Nero’s money to the Iceni of Britain, on the 
security of their public buildings, that grinding 
usurer knew full well what he was doing. Three 
years before that the harsh policy of Ostorius 
Scapula led to the revolt, headed by the Iceni. 
It was speedily suppressed, and you became 
tributary to the Romans. Then you urged your 
people to build goodly palaces, and lordly 
mansions, and beautiful villas, and a magnificent 

Senate house, and ” 

“ Bedo thought it wise to improve the — ” 
ventured the king, 


“ To improve,” interrupted Melyn, “ to ape the 
ways of Rome and drive the Icenian Senate to 
get a loan on their frivolity. Why did not you 
advance your own private money to the Senate 
— why did you go to the Romans for capital ? ” 

“ My own money ? ” questioned Prasutagus. 

“ Yea. Your own,” persisted Melyn. “ Your 
wealth has long been notorious at Rome.” 
Prasutagus smiled. 

“The royal hoard is sufficient to clear the 
Roman usurer’s demands, even to double the ex- 
orbitant rate of interest thereon,” continued Melyn. 
“ Melyn ! ” exclaimed the king. 

“ I mean what I say,” continued the Ovate. 
“ You are wealthy enough to save your kingdom 
from this indignity.” 
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“ I am not,” replied the king. 

“You have lands, estates, gold, and I know 
not what besides,” said Melyn. “ When death 
comes, how will you dispose of them ? ” 

“ They will be secured upon Boadicea and my 
daughters,” answered the king. 

“ And Bedo — what about him ? ” 

“ He will be appointed guardian of my 
daughters, and he shall have an equal share 
with Boadicea.” 

“ Boadicea ! ” retorted Melyn. “ She would 
rather see you using your own hoard to free 
the Iceni, even if she had to go without her- 
self.” 



“ My private affairs are my own,” said Prasu- 
tagus haughtily, “and. the State must take the 
course customary in such matters. I will have 
no one dictate to me — or to Bedo.” 

“ Sq be it,” said Melyn, “ I will not speak 
again.' But this much I know, and you may like 
to hear it. Nero will give the Senate time for 
repayment. But, so long as he waits, Seneca 
will double the interest. If, when the Roman 
Ides of March next come, the loan is not repaid, 
Seneca will put a force in possession of Venta 
Icenorum and other palaces of the State.” 

“ The loan, and the interest thereon, will be 
paid long before that time,” said Prasutagus, 
smiling complacently at Melyn’s “ absurdity.” 

“ If not — beware ! ” exclaimed Melyn. 
Prasutagus looked keenly at the Ovate, then 
in dignified accents he said, “ I can control 
the State and my own affairs : I am still the 
king ! ” 
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“ King or not king,” said Melyn, “ I only tell 
you — beware ! ” 

The king looked anxiously around the room. 

“ You have naught to fear,” said Melyn. “ Not 
now ; not here. Yet again, Prasutagus, I warn 
you of danger to come. Beware ! — beware ! ” 

Melyn quitted the royal presence, and passing 
out through the portals he felt that soon the 
Romans would enter, and without warning seize 
the kingdom, its lands, its treasures, its cities and 
towns, its people, yea, and perhaps even its king. 

In the Ides of March a.d. 60 Melyn’s worst 
fears were realised. 

The Icenian Senate failed to pay the loan, and 
the king would not use his private wealth to 
discharge it. 

Then the Roman prefect took possession of the 
palaces, castles, and public buildings of the State. 
A Roman force marched upon Venta Icenorum, 
and garrisons were promptly placed in the inferior 
fortresses. 

Three months later the Iceni smarted under 
the sense of degradation, all the more galling 
because Prasutagus the king was indifferent to 
the national calamity, and would not do his duty 
to the State. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE DYING KING 

l[ 
j 

N a western room of the palace, Prasu- 
tagus the king reclined among cushions 
and costly furs spread out upon the 
paved and inlaid floor of a room near 
the peristyle. 

“ Give me air,” he sighed, soon after sunset, 
and he was promptly borne by his attendants to 
a low couch in the coolest part of the apartment. 

The king’s room contained a strange mixture 
of Roman and British style of art and barbaric 
taste. The beautifully inlaid stone floor was 
bare, excepting where a wolf-skin or bear-skin, 
and the furs of silver fox and brown beaver were 
placed. The chairs were of Roman fashion, and 
so were several small tables and three-legged 
stools. In strong contrast to those tokens of 
Roman influence, several vessels of coarse sun- 
dried clay, tawny in colour, stood in the end of 
the room, and against one wall there was a rough 
' wooden bench covered with deer-skin. Against 
> another wall were a bronze-headed spear, a 
bundle of reed arrows tipped with flint, a long, 
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pointless sword, and a small round shield, all of 
which had become rusty for want of use. In 
other respects the room and its contents were 
distinctively Roman. _ 

Prasutagus, as usual, was robed in Roman 
fashion. He wore a gorgeous tunic, secured _ at 
the waist by a girdle of burnished gold set with 
jewels. His fingers were covered with rings, 
and a diadem of gold and precious stones glit- 
tered in his brown hair. Subtle perfumes scented 
his garments, and summer flowers were strewn 
upon the deer-skins under his feet. 

“Give me air,” he cried again, panting for 
breath between each word. 

Whereupon his attendants fanned his face, and 
lightly touched his hands with perfume. 

When the sun went down, and the cool airs of 
evening began to enter the room which opened 
to the peristyle, the king appeared to be. relieved. 
His breathing became easier; his voice grew 
stronger. 

“ Bring hither my daughters,” he said. “ I 
would see them at once.” 

^rasutagus spoke impatiently. 

His command was promptly obeyed, and in a 
short time two maidens appeared whose youth 
and beauty were the admiration of the Romans 
and the pride of the Icenians. The eldest was 
seventeen, and her sister was one year younger. 
Both wore white robes falling to their feet, which 
were covered by light leathern sandals. Around 
their waists they wore light leathern belts, orna- 
mented with disks and clasps of gold. A simple 
band of gold, set with sparkling jewels, adorned 



each head. Their light-brown hair fell in shining 
ripples below their waists, and clustering curls 
lightly rested upon their foreheads. 

“ Melyndra and Mora,” said the king. “ Come, 
my daughters, give me your hands and kiss my 
lips, and place your cool fingers upon my forehead.” 

“ What ails you ? ” asked Melyndra, the eldest 
of the daughters, named after the Ovate. 

“ I fear you are in pain and suffering,” added 
Mora tenderly. 

“I am,” replied the king. “For many days, 
though I said it not, I have suffered much. Evil 
dreams, unpleasant fancies, with swimming sen- 
sations in my head and surging noises in my ears, 
and throbbings about my temples, have given 
) me anguish. And now, I fear me, the end is / 

approaching. The wise men tell me that I have 
not many days to live.” 

“ It .cannot be,” exclaimed Melyndra. 

“ It is not true,” responded Mora. 

“ Alas ! the king’s words are too true,” said an 
attendant. 

“ Bedo — where is Bedo ? ” asked the king. j 

Presently Bedo came. 

“ Listen,” said Prasutagus. “ Listen while yet 
I have strength to speak. Be it known to you 
all that I have made Nero joint-heir with my two 
and only daughters. Thus alone can I hope 
to secure my kingdom and my family from 
molestation. In this manner I am able to ] 

protect my possessions and wealth from the I 

hands of those who would scatter the goodly j 

' treasures of my kingdom to feed revolt! Are 

ye satisfied?” j 
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“ We are,” replied Bedo, ever the first spokes- 
man in all matters. 

“ My daughters, what do ye say ? ” 

“ We are satisfied,” they responded. 

The king sank back exhausted. Restoratives 
were administered, and he revived. 

“Where is Melyn — where is Boadicea?” asked 
Prasutagus. “ Go — tell them I would reveal my 
desires ere it is too late.” 

“I am at hand — I am ready to hear whatever 
you may wish to reveal,” said a voice, and Melyn 
crossed the threshold from the peristyle. Quietly, 
and respectfully he stood beside the king, who 
stretched forth his hand to the man who had 
been his most faithful friend through weal and 
woe. 

“ Boadicea — where is she ? ” asked Prasutagus. 

“The queen approaches,” said an attendant. 

Slowly and with stately grace, Boadicea en- 
tered the apartment. All eyes were at once 
turned towards her. The height and majesty of 
her figure, the massive beauty of her features, 
the flashing eyes, curling lips, and broad brow — 
all marked her as one born to command. Her eyes 
were blue, darkened almost to a deep violet by 
long sweeping lashes. Glorious eyes were they, 
illuminating a face full of imperial power, yet 
often softened by acquaintance with changeful 
experiences of pleasure and sorrow. 

Boadicea wore a simple and clinging robe, sky- 
blue in colour, secured around the waist by a belt 
of burnished gold set with precious stones. A 
massive torque of gold was clasped around her 
neck, and a golden circlet surrounded her head. 
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Her rich golden hair, brilliant and luxuriant, 
streamed in heavy waves down her robe, almost 
to her sandalled feet. 

Drawn by a magnetic force which he could not 
resist whenever his wife appeared, Prasutagus 
made an effort to lift himself up, but soon sank 
back among the cushions. 

Boadicea gazed upon her husband — ah ! how 
sorrowfully — and then went forward. 

“ I come,” she said, “ I come to heal you of the 
fever. On the third day from this you will arise 
and go forth again, better and stronger than ever.” 

“ Nay,” answered the king, “ I shall go forth 
no more.” 

The queen bowed down, and kissed the king’s 
forehead. 

“ Do not speak thus,” she said ; “ surely hope 
still lives in your heart.” 

Prasutagus shook his head. 

“Melyn,” said Boadicea, “go, get me the 
crystal goblet I placed in the hall.” 

Melyn did as he was bidden. 

“ Drink,” said the queen, putting the goblet to 
the king’s lips. 

He took a sip of the liquid and then thrust the 
goblet aside. 

“ It is bitter,” he murmured. 

“ Do not fear it,” said Boadicea. “ The bitter- 
ness is wholesome. To-morrow you will begin 
to mend. Drink again of this mixture, and be 
healed.” 

Prasutagus took a deep draught. 

“Now you must rest, and not speak,” said 
Boadicea. 
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“ That I cannot do,” said the king. “ I must 
speak now, or perchance my soul will depart in 
a spell of oblivion and silence.” 

“ If it must be so, speak now,” said Boadieea, 
“ before soothing slumber comes to ease you of 
this ailment.” 

Then the king spoke. 

In calm and steady accents he told the queen 
of his arrangements with Nero — of the joint-heir- 
ship — but of the compact between the Romans 
and the Icenians and the repayment of the loan 
not a word said he. 

Boadieea listened silently. 

“ Thus alone can I protect you and my daugh- 
ters. Thus alone can I keep my wealth secure,” 
said the king. 

Melyn sighed. 

Boadieea looked very grave. 

“ Do you hear ? Are you satisfied, my queen ? ” 
asked the king. 

Then slowly, as one awakening from a dream, 
Boadieea spoke. 

“Can you trust the Romans?” she asked. 
“ Will they respect your wishes ? Will they 
keep the bond inviolate ? ” 

“ I believe they will,” said the king firmly. 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Boadieea. “ Do you not know 
of old that the Romans seek the whole, and not a 
part of any possession ? Melyn, what say you ? ” 

“ That the Romans cannot be trusted,” replied 
the Ovate. “ See what they have done already 
in the matter of the loan.” 

“ Tut; tut — the loan,” said the king fretfully. 
“The Senate can find money for that. My 
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private possessions have nothing to do with the 
loan. Now, what do you think about the joint- 

heirship ? ” „ 

“ Nero will not be content with halt the spoil, 

replied Melyn. “He will grasp all, under the 
pretext that your hoard is public property. 

“ What say you, Bedo ? ” asked the king, turn- 
ing to his brother. . 

» That your arrangement with Nero will satisfy 
the Romans, and secure to the queen and chil- 
dren the luxury and wealth to which they have 
been accustomed,” said Bedo. “ And listen, 0 
queen, thus alone without fear of commotion and 
revolt you will be able to control your people. ^ 
“ My people ! Speak not to me of my people, 
exclaimed Boadieea hastily. “ Bondsmen to op- 
pressors can be no people of mine. . 

“ I believe my arrangement with Nero will 
prove to be the best and wisest action of my 
life,” said the king. 

“ So let it be,” responded Boadieea. Mean- 
while, I hope and think this fever will pass, and 
in a few days you will be stronger to discuss the 

subject.” . <( T 

“It has been discussed,’ said the king. i 
have already bequeathed all my goods and pos- 
sessions and wealth to Nero jointly with iny 
two and only daughters Melyndra and Mora, prin- 
cesses of the Iceni.” 

“ On further consideration you may alter your 
plans,” said Melyn, “ and perhaps they will be 
subject to modifications at the suggestion of the 

qU “?t is too late,” sighed Prasutagus. “ Three 
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days ago I finally ratified the agreement in the 
presence of the Procurator and my brother Bedo. 
My will is beyond recall.” 

“ Three days ago ! ” exclaimed Boadicea. 

“ Yea, 0 queen,” responded Bedo. 

“ When I was absent,” said Boadicea reproach- 
fully. 

“While I was trying to negotiate for exten- 
sion of time to discharge the loan,” said Melyn, 
glancing significantly at the queen. 

Bedo looked guiltily at the king. 

Then followed the most painful silence Melyn 
had ever endured. Boadicea appeared to be 
spell-bound. Bedo suffered pangs of annoyance 
because the secret transaction was exposed. 

The king’s breathing was laboured and irre- 
gular. His eyelids drooped languidly. His 
hands fell listlessly upon the rugs. 

At last the silence was broken by Boadicea. 

“ He would sleep,” she whispered. “ I will go, 
and return again towards midnight.” 

“ Stay — listen to me,” said Melyn. “ Go not 
now. Death is in the air we breathe. Even now 
mayhap he is dying. Look — listen — he swoons.” 
Boadicea knelt beside her husband. 

“ True,” she exclaimed, with a start. “ Oh ! 
why did they not send for me? Here, Melyn, 
take this.” She produced a small stoneware flask 
from the foldings of her robe. “ Pour this liquid 
into the goblet and give it to him. It will restore 
him if he be not dying. Swift now — swift ! ” 
Melyn obeyed. He administered it to the 
king. Instantly an aromatic odour and vapour 
arose from the monarch’s lips. For a moment 
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he revived. Then his face turned to a livid 
] pallor, and the feeble beating of his heart seemed 
to die away altogether. Only the eyelids twitched 
a little, and the breath came and went in fitful 
gasps. 

Boadicea held the king’s hand, and with a face 
nearly as pale as his own, she closely watched 
his countenance. Over her beautiful face an ex- 
pression of agonised feelings began to pass, and 
soon Melyn saw that hope abandoned her. 

“ Is it too late for human aid ? ” asked Melyn. 

“ It is,” replied the queen. 

Immediately afterwards the king’s white lips 
moved, and, as Boadicea and Melyn bowed their 
heads, they heard him murmuring — “For the . . . 
good ... of ... all . 4 • peace * « • rest. 

It was too late for human aid. 

Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, had crossed the 
borderland into the region from which there is 
no return. 

Melyndra and Mora wept in the silence. 

Boadicea remained calm, and almost stern at 
first. Then she burst into tears, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. At last she 
ceased and said, “ Forgive me, Melyn — forgive 
me breaking down like this.” 

“ It is not unwomanly to weep,” said Melyn ; 
“ and it is only natural to mourn the loss of him 
who was the bridegroom of your youth and the 
companion of your womanhood.” 

The queen arose and laid her hand upon the 
king’s head, then she bent down and kissed his 
brow, and moved slowly away to comfort her 
weeping daughters. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CO-HEIRS 




T was September. 

Three months had passed since the 
death of Prasutagus. Three moons 
had waxed and waned since Nero found 
himself co-heir with the British prin- 
cesses Melyndra and Mora. Three months had 
changed Yen ta Icenorumfrom its former tributary 
condition to a subdued city, where the power of 
the oppressor was keenly felt. 

Romans took the place of Britons in mart and 
camp. Romans leagued together to supplant 
Britons in official positions, and the rightful lords 
of the land had no voice in the Senate, in coun- 
cil or conference, and, as time went by, British 
influence was almost annihilated by Roman 
aggression. 

Nero, as co-heir, made his authority felt, and 
already assumed a dictatorial attitude to the 
princesses, while he openly ignored the right of 
Boadicea to direct any matters of State. Day 
by day affairs grew worse. Petty and private 
friction was succeeded by acts of tyranny, while 
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contention between the old British party, the , 

tributary Britons, and the Romans became noto- 
riously frequent. Scarcely a day passed without 
turmoil. Disputes arose over trifles, and in all 
these the Romans had the advantage over the 
Britons. For some time after the death of Pra- 
sutagus, Bedo felt satisfied that the arrangement 
with Nero was a wise measure for the welfare of 
the king’s family. Upon his brother’s death he 
was appointed guardian and custodian of the ( 

British princesses. In that important capacity / 

he enjoyed all the privileges and luxuries of a ' 

Regent, whose responsibilities were greater than 
his power. In many respects he held a sinecure j 

office, and at first he felt very proud of the [ 

appointment, but when the Romans began to ■' 
exercise arrogance in important affairs of State 
and spite in minor directions, he was resentful. > 

One day he commanded three stalwart Britons 
to convey gifts of wild birds and trophies of the 
chase to a prince of the Trinobantes. 

“ We dare not,” said one of the men. 

“ Dare not ? ” questioned Bedo ; “ who says you 
may not do so ? ” 

“ His Excellency the Prefect,” was the response. 

“ The Prefect ? ” exclaimed Bedo. 

“ Yea,” replied the man. “ Yesternight his 
Excellency said we were not to carry any goods 
across the borders.” 

“Not even for the Prefect?” questioned Bedo 
sharply. 

“ For the Prefect, or for any Roman we may, 
but not for ” 

“For me,” interrupted Bedo. “Will permis- 
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sion be given to convey any gift from the 
princesses Melyndra and Mora to the Trino- 
bantes ? ” 

“Nay,” said the man. 

“ So it has come to this. You obey the Pre- 
fect, but you disobey me,” remarked Bedo. 

“ Whether we obey or not in public life, we 
do in private,” said the man, “ and that is all you 
can expect of us in the future.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Bedo. “ Are you jesting 
or in earnest ? ” 

“ In earnest,” replied the man. “ To tell you 
the whole truth, we are commanded by the Pre- 
fect to obey him and not you in all matters. 
Henceforth we are not to carry out your orders 
without first submitting them for his Excellency's 
approval.” 

“ Does the Prefect or Nero govern the Iceni ? ” 
questioned Bedo. 

The man was silent. 

“ Have I, as Regent, any voice in the State ? ” 

Still the man was silent. 

“ I can best answer those questions,” said the 
Prefect, as unheard and unannounced he crossed 
the threshold. 

Bedo started a pace backward. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said the Prefect. “ The 
Emperor Nero governs the Iceni, and I am his 
imperial Majesty’s proxy to act for him just as he 
would were he here in person. Be it known to 
you, Bedo, that certain plots and plans against the 
peace have been discovered, and for the repres- 
sion of these the tributary Britons are commanded 
henceforth to obey me instead of you.” 
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“ The princesses — what about them ? ” asked 
Bedo. 

“ Nero is the senior joint-heir, and therefore 
the princesses are subservient to his desires,” 
replied the Prefect. 

“ What am I?” asked Bedo. 

“ Guardian, and Regent in name only. It 
is your duty to attend to the personal welfare 
and domestic arrangements of the late king’s 
daughters; to see that they duly perform the 
necessary State and regal functions, and to con- 
trol their expenditure.” 

“Am I to understand that in other respects 
my power is gone ? ” asked Bedo. 

“ It is,” promptly and drily replied the 
Prefect. 

Without uttering another word, Bedo bowed 
low, and haughtily quitted the apartment. 

The Prefect ordered the messengers away. Then 
he drew a chair towards a table which stood in 
an alcove, and seated himself just where sunset 
shadows began to creep through the peristyle of 
the royal palace. A gleeful smile appeared on 
the Roman’s countenance, but it passed wholly 
away when two white-robed figures crossed the 
marble pavement surrounding the fountain and 
approached the room. The Prefect, leaning back 
in his chair, looked and admired the king’s 
daughters. Entering the apartment, the prin- 
cesses glanced and drew back like startled and flut- 
tering doves, and were about to retire, when the 
Prefect bade them enter, and then moved to meet 
them. They went forward and, smiling, made 
dignified obeisance to the handsome Roman. 
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“ The representative of Nero honours himself 
by receiving the British 'princesses,” said the 
Prefect, bowing in return, while the maidens 
shyly stood together a short distance away from 
the Roman officer. “ In the name of your 
imperial friend and co-heir, the Emperor Nero, I 
greet you both,” he continued, as he invited them 
to be seated upon a low couch covered with deer- 
skins. Reluctantly and somewhat fearfully the 
princesses did as the Prefect requested, and almost 
before they were aware of it, the noble Roman 
and his conversation grew pleasant and familiar, 
for they had only met him twice before, and then 
in the Senate. 

As in a dream of delight, Melyndra and Mora 
listened while the Prefect told them all about the 
wonders and splendours of Imperial Rome. He 
spoke of its regal palaces, of gorgeous displays, of 
ceaseless pleasures, of triumphs and tributes, of 
feasts and banquets, where lords and ladies crowned 
with flowers listened to music and song from 
moonrise to dawn. He told them of dancing girls 
who wore gay robes and jewelled girdles, and who 
scattered roses and blossoms as they fantastically 
tripped before delighted guests. In contrast to 
the gay scenes, he described the assemblies of wise 
men and philosophers who controlled Rome and 
were ruled by Nero. 

The girls listened in mute wonderment. 

“ Would you see those sights ? — Would you 
share those pleasures ? — Would you behold the 
imperial co-heir of your father’s kingdom and 
possessions ? — Would you look upon great Nero 
in his glory?” asked the Prefect. 
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The maidens were entranced. Their eyes were 
dilated with pleasure. 

“ I repeat my question,” he said. 

Simultaneously the princesses expressed their 
desires to see all described by the Roman. 

“ But it is far — too far away,” they said. 

“The distance is not too great for Roman 
power to gratify the wishes of the British prin- 
cesses,” said the Prefect. 

“ It would be a pleasure to go,” said Melyndra 

rejoice if we could but see Rome,” 
said Mora, “ but we may not go.” 

“ Who can prevent you ? ” asked the Prefect. 

“ Our mother,” exclaimed the sisters. 

“She would not permit our departure,” said 
Melyndra. 

“ She would forbid us leaving Britain,” said 
Mora.. 

“Are ye not co-heirs with Nero? are ye not 
free to do as ye please ? ” asked the Prefect. 

The sisters remained silent. 

“ If Nero commands, who then could oppose ? ” 
continued the Roman. 

The princesses knew that Boadicea dared not 
say nay to Nero’s stern behest. 

“ Listen,” added the Prefect, in suave and 
winning accents, “ Nero commands me to let 
you see our pleasure city of Camulodunum (Col- 
chester). There you can have foresight and 
foretaste of Roman splendour and luxury. After 
a short sojourn there, you will both go to Rome 
in company with. Placida, the wife of Catus 
Decianus, Governor of Camulodunum and Pro- 
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curator of East Britain. In the meantime, the 
noble Placida will entertain you until the time 
of departure.” 

Melyndra and Mora glanced at each other, but 
did not speak. 

“ Reluctance or refusal are impossible,” said 
the Roman, “when great Nero commands.” 

Then in winsome tones he told them of Camu- 
lodunum. How, in many respects, it resembled 
Rome. How, on a small scale, it contained 
palaces equal in grandeur, if not in size, to those 
in the imperial city. How feasts and festivals, 
triumphs and trophies, were to be seen there at 
certain seasons, and how the tributary Britons 
loved to bask in the sunshine of Roman refine- 
ment. How Roman allurements and luxuries 
were abundantly displayed, in strong contrast to 
British barbarism ; and how classical tastes sup- 
planted heathenish customs. All these and more 
the Prefect described in glowing words, and when 
his eloquent conversation ceased, the princesses 
agreed that they would obey Nero’s command, 
and go to Camulodunum. 

“ When are we to depart ? ” asked Melyndra. 

“ As early as possible,” replied the Prefect. 

“ To-morrow \ ” asked Mora. 

“Nay,” was the reply. “But on the third 
day from this be prepared to go. I will ac- 
company you.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ROMAN OPPRESSION 

OW down in the horizon the moon 
appeared like a ball of fire. 

Purple hues of twilight began to 
fade among the sluggish meres and 
sedgy water-reaches of the fen-lands. 
Bulrushes and reeds stood boldly erect beside 
the alders, and grotesque willows and weird 
poplars swayed solemnly to and from the walls 
of Venta Icenorum. 

In a room facing the moonrise, Bedo sat 
gloomily pondering over the indignities he had 
suffered at the hands of the Prefect. But, come 
what may, he did not intend revealing his 
annoyance to Boadicea or to Melyn. He would 
keep his own counsel and wait results, whether 
for good or evil. 

His reverie was interrupted by the queen, who 
noiselessly but swiftly entered the apartment, and 
stood between Bedo and the increasing moonlight, 
almost before he was aware of her presence. 

“ So Roman authority begins to be felt. How 
do you like it ? ” asked Boadicea. 
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The queen drew herself up to her full height, 
and waited for Bedo’s reply. But the man 
remained silent. 

“ Do you hear me 1 and if you hear, do you 
heed ? ” asked Boadicea. 

“ I both hear and heed,” replied Bedo solemnly. 

“ Do you not feel the scourge like the sting of 
a scorpion?” asked Boadicea, standing like a 
stately wraith in the moonlight. 

“The sting is keen,” admitted Bedo; “but it 
may only cause a passing smart — nothing more.” 

“ A passing smart ! ” exclaimed the queen 
scornfully. “ Thus you regard matters, and speak 
of them as something to be crushed under foot. 
But can we bruise, much less crush the power of 
the Romans ? " 

“ Do not ask me,” said Bedo sadly. “ Such 
tangles are for you and — Melyn to unravel.” 

“ Listen ! ” said Boadicea, “ Roman oppression 
is slowly but steadily increasing. The axe has 
been applied to British liberty, and soon the 
Iceni will be abject slaves.” 

“ Deal not in prophecies,” said Bedo. “Melyn 
the Ovate claims to be the wisest seer and pro- 
phet in Britain. One shrewd person is enough 
in a State.” 

“Dark and foreboding are the rumours, and 
gloomy are the prospects before us,” said Boadicea, 
in slightly melancholy tones, “and I fear me 
they will be more untoward ere many weeks have 
passed. The Prefect’s treatment of you is the 
wave whereby we can discover the way in which 
the wind now blows.” 

Bedo looked up in surprise. 
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! “ You knew — you ”• 

I “ The tidings were promptly brought to me,” 
said the queen ; “ and to myself I said, ‘ Bedo 
I hath fallen from his high estate.’ This proves 
the wisdom of the arrangement with Nero ! ” 

Bedo groaned. 

“May the blood of future victims be upon j 

your head and not on mine, or my daughters,” 
said Boadicea. 

Footsteps approached, and Melyn entered the 
room. 

“ The unjust and unwise alliance is quickly 
bearing fruit,” said the Ovate, who told Boadicea 
and Bedo of the Prefect’s arrangement with the 
British princesses. 

“ Surely you, Boadicea, will not consent to 
your daughters’ departure,” exclaimed Bedo 
energetically. 

“ I can only oppose the plan. I cannot com- j 

pel my daughters’ obedience. Are they not co- 
heirs with Nero ? ” said Boadicea scornfully. i 

“ You can object, and so can I, as their ! 

guardian,” said Bedo. | 

“ Nay. But I can thwart their departure,” 
said the queen, nodding significantly at Melyn. 

“ Yea,” said the Ovate. “ But promptitude is 
necessary. On the second day from this, the Pre- 
fect accompanies the princesses to Camulodunum. j 

Action must be immediate if you would save 
the king’s daughters from gilded slavery, and 
degradation worse than death.” ( 

“ I will go hence at once,” said Boadicea. \ 

“ Melyndra and Mora shall this night prepare to \ 

depart with me for the northern shores of our ! 
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State. Before dawn I will start. Melyn, I shall 
need and expect your aid.” j 

“It is at your service,” responded Melyn j 
gravely ; while Bedo paced the floor, and sighed 
over the turn in events. 

Boadicea went to her own apartments, and ; 
there found her nephew Erbyn and his mother 
Estrild, to whom she revealed her plans. Then 
quietly, but determinedly, she gave orders that 
before dawn the court would leave Venta 
Icenorum for the north of her dominions. 

Accompanied by Estrild, the queen passed on 
to that part of the palace occupied by the royal 
family. 

A corridor divided Boadicea’s apartments from 
those of her daughters. On one side the corridor 
opened to gardens sloping westward, and on the 
other side several gates led to the courtyard of 
the palace. In the uncertain moonlight Estrild, 
holding a small dimly-lighted lamp, preceded the j 
queen to a little door screened by heavy curtains, j 
When Estrild reached the door, she found it fast | 
bolted from within. She then tried the nearest 
gate, but that was bolted ; the next was also 
barred. Boadicea approached, and Estrild ex- 
plained the situation. In a moment the queen 
divined the reason. 

“The Romans have cut off all communication ■ 
between my daughters’ rooms and mine,’ said. 
Boadicea. “Still the main gate leading to the: 
courtyard is perhaps unfastened, or the little, 
garden doorway.” 

Estrild quickly tried both, but they were; 
fastened. She beat and knocked at each, but did ; 
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not receive an answer. Once more she knocked 
— .still silence and wonder. 

“ Whither now ? ” asked Estrild, returning to 
the queen. 

“ Back,” cried Boadicea sternly. 

“ Whither then ? ” asked Estrild. 

“ To my own rooms,” replied the queen. 

Back they went, and on through the outer 
rooms leading to other corridors and then to the 
queen’s own doors. Alas ! they were now bolted. 
Then on they passed through vaulted halls, stair- 
ways, and doors, some open, some fastened from 
within. After that the two women went up and 
down trying this way and that, but without avail. 
Estrild’s breath almost failed her, and her throat 
was parched. Her face burned as with fire, and 
at last her feet were almost too weary to move. 

Boadicea’s presence of mind, usually so perfect, 
began, to fail. The queen was baffled, snared, 
caught as in a net ! Was it a dream ? Was it a 
hideous nightmare prophetic of troubles to come 
— of disaster, of imprisonment, of slavery, of 
degradation and humiliation at the hands of the 
Romans ? Was it a web that would close around 
her and all whom she held dear ? Were the 
king’s widow and daughters doomed to wander 
up and down in a palace prison to expiate the 
mistaken policy of Prasutagus ? Her brain for 
the first time began to whirl. She felt that 
something dreadful was about to happen, and 
that she had to prevent impending danger and 
snares, but could not. 

“ Where are we now?” asked Estrild, groping 
through shadows after Boadicea. Suddenly a 
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gleam of welcome light came through the dark- 
ness. Then Boadicea entered a little tower 
room and Estrild stood beside her. The queen 
with her sister and daughters had talked there 
together hundreds of times while looking out over 
Venta Icenorum, and away towards the blue 
waters of the North Sea. But what was there 
to be seen now ? Moonlight mist enshrouding 
the distance, and a vista of trees near at hand, 
while below, in the great courtyard, the queen 
beheld a dark moving mass of helmeted heads. 
Instead of silence of night brooding over the 
sleeping city, a deep heavy roar ascended. From 
innumerable throats one mighty cry reached 
Boadicea’s ears, and while it made her quake 
with terror, it roused within her the indomitable 
spirit of resistance. 

“ Down with the Britons ! ” 

Boadicea, and Estrild clinging to her, heard 
the cry and shuddered. Immediately afterwards 
Bedo entered the room. 

“ Fly — fly for your lives ! ” cried Bedo. 
“ Nero’s hounds are loosened. They will be 
upon us. Fly — fly ere it is too late ! ” 

“It is too late ! ” exclaimed a voice in the 
doorway, and a Homan officer entered the room. 
The next instant a body of soldiers joined the 
officer, and before Bedo could try to escape he 
was taken prisoner. Estrild almost reeled from 
the window, and ran frantically to the door. 
There strong arms pinioned her, and, while 
weeping bitterly, she was led away. 

Meanwhile Boadicea stood erect and im- 
movable. 
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“ Why all this turmoil ? ” she asked, but not 
an answer was vouchsafed. Her eyes and brain 
were burning like the sands of the desert. Surg- 
ing noises resembling the sound of the sea roared 
in her ears, and her heart throbbed with a strange 
and wild unrest. Vaguely as if from a distance 
the officer’s voice could be heard above the din, 
but what he said did not bring a reply to 
Boadicea’s question. 

“Let the gates be guarded, and no person 
allowed to leave the city,” commanded the officer. 
Then at his stern order Bedo was led from the 
room. Estrild followed, escorted by two soldiers. 
Last of all Boadicea came proudly but unbound 
between two officers. 

The prisoners were led through a lane of 
soldiers, who dropped their spear-butts on the 
pavement with a sharp and simultaneous rattle, 
and then remained motionless. The moon glittered 
on the long line of brilliant helmets and cuirasses, 
and torches flamed in distant corners, while dark 
shadows grew longer and more foreboding around 
the walls of Venta Icenorum. At last the steady 
tramp of the legionaries ceased, and Boadicea, 
with her companions, were escorted into the pre- 
sence of the Prefect. 

A thrill of indignation rushed through the 
queen’s heart, and with a burning flush of anger 
in her cheeks, she exclaimed — 

“ My daughters — where are they ? ” 

“ Gone,” replied the Prefect. 

“ Whither are they gone ? ” asked the queen. 

“To a grander and more beautiful city than 
this,” said the Prefect gravely. 
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Boadicea’s heart throbbed with agony. Were 
Melyndra and Mora gone — for ever ? Should she 
never see them again ? Had Roman treachery 
lured them away from the home of their childhood 
to degradation and death ? Or had they been 
thrust beyond life’s borderland into the realms 
of the hereafter ? Boadicea gazed intently at the 
Prefect’s countenance, hoping to gain satisfaction 
from some slight expression thereon. 

The Roman remained inflexible. 

To Boadicea’s anxious gaze, the Prefect ap- 
peared to be looking into vacancy. His cold, set 
lips were immovable. Oh ! that he would but 
speak, and relieve the anxious mother’s heart ! 

For a moment the queen glanced reproachfully 
at Bedo, then at the Prefect. Almost before she 
was aware of it, she found herself clasping her 
hands, and passionately exclaiming, “ Speak ! 
speak ! Tell me — where are my daughters ? ” 

“ Where ? — where ? ” repeated the Prefect, 
who assumed quite a different attitude to the 
queen from that which he put on towards the 
princesses. 

With a scornful expression upon his counte- 
nance, he added — 

“Kneel — kneel down before me, and I will 
answer.” 

“Kneel — do you ask me to kneel?” asked 
Boadicea. “I have never yet knelt to any- 
body.” 

A proud, defiant look swept over her face. 

“ Kneel to me and I will tell you where your 
daughters have been sent by Nero’s command,” 
said the Prefect. 


“ I will not Kneel l ” 
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Then Boadicea felt certain they had been sent 
to Camulodunum. She still proudly retained her 
regal dignity and stood erect. 

“Will you not kneel— will you not humble 
yourself ?” asked the Prefect. _ 

Boadicea’s eyes flashed with brilliance, and 
looking steadfastly at the Roman, she firmly 
replied, “ Nay ! I will not humble myself— I will 
not kneel ! ” 

“ Be assured that now, and henceforth, I will 
not answer your question. Take complete and 
unalterable silence on my part as your reward,” 
said the Prefect. 

The last words were spoken with marked signi- 
ficance, and the representative of Nero commanded 
the officer to remove the prisoners. 

Boadicea stood silent and motionless, while the 
fires of indignation kindled in her heart. 

T^e officer felt too much respect for the queen’s 
regal dignity and sorrow to regard her as a pri- 
soner. He feigned indifference, and to divert 
attention, made preparations for the removal of 
Bedo and Estrild. Presently the room was cleared 
of all persons excepting Boadicea and two soldiers, 
who retreated to the doorway. 

Meanwhile the Prefect remained completely 
lost in thought. Then suddenly, as one awaken- 
ing from a dream, he asked the officer — 

“ Did you understand my orders ? ” 

“ I did, your Excellency,” was the reply. ^ 
“ Why then do you not remove that woman ? ” 
asked the Prefect. 

“ The queen ? ” asked the officer. 

“Boadicea is queen no longer,” said the Pre- 
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feet. “See that she is immediately placed in 
safe custody.” 

The officer uttered a few words, first to Boadicea, 
then to the soldiers, then the queen haughtily 
quitted the apartment. 

As she went into captivity, the eastward 
shadows of the city vanished in the golden 
splendour of a new day, before the noon of which 
the Icenians understood Catus Decianus had taken 
possession of the royal hoard under the pretext 
that it was “ public property.” 


CHAPTER V 


CRUEL WRONGS 



|N a wide and open space of ground be- 
tween the palace of Prasutagus and 
the Roman citadel, a straggling crowd 
had assembled. 

Romans and tributary Britons, rich 
and poor, soldiers and civilians, jostled together, 
waiting the approach of an expected procession. 
Beyond slight and occasional whispers among the 
people, not a sound could be heard, and the 
silence was so profound that falling leaves and the 
flutter of birds’ wings proved sufficient to startle 
the assembly from its almost drowsy listlessness. 

Dark and gloomy as the October day were the 
minds of the Britons — dark and scornful were the 
glances of the Romans. 

By-and-by there was a slight commotion near 
the Roman quarters. The straggling crowd 
moved forward to hear what a herald had to 
tell the populace. 

“ To-morrow his Excellency the Prefect will 
carry out the judgment which this day Catus 
Decianus, the Procurator of East Britain, has 
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pronounced upon the Iceman prisoners and 
traitors. To-morrow — at sunrise ! ” 

Then the herald withdrew. 

To-morrow ! And already night was approach- 
ing. Not a star appeared to give promise of 
hope to the hearts of the Britons who looked 
for the release of their queen. 

Grey clouds overhung the city, and mists con- 
tinued to grow denser around the grim citadel 
and the deserted palace, with its beautiful gardens 
looking now like the spectre of lost power and 
vanished splendour. 

Erbyn the Briton, disguised as a trader in 
ivory bracelets, amber beads, and glass drinking- 
cups from Gaul, moved freely through the crowd, 
listening to the gossip of the hour. 

He heard that Boadicea had been slain in 
prison ; that Estrild had taken poison rather 
than suffer degradation ; that the servants of 
Prasutagus were bound as slaves ; that the 
wealthy Icenians and adherents of the late king 
had sworn fealty to Nero rather than lose their 
possessions, while the leaders of those who re- 
fused homage and submission were to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the war. Worse than all, he 
heard that Bedo was to suffer death, because the 
Procurator feared he would set himself up as king 
in the stead of Prasutagus. 

“ I wish to-morrow would never come ! ” ex- 
claimed Erbyn forgetfully, aloud. 

“ Why so ? ” asked a Roman sharply. 

“ Because — well — scenes like these interfere 
with the sale of my goods,” replied Erbyn. 

“ You are a Briton,” said the Roman playfully, 
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“and methinks you have a soft place in your 
heart for some of them.” 

“ For the women and children I truly have,” 
said Erbyn. “ The weak and helpless should 
always be spared.” 

“ Do you call that woman weak and helpless ? ” 
asked the Roman. 

“ What woman ? ” questioned Erbyn. 

“ Boadicea, to be sure,” was the reply. 

“ The queen ? ” asked Erbyn. 

“ The queen that was, but is no longer,” said 
the Roman. 

“ She will ever be a queen in the hearts of the 
Iceni,” remarked Erbyn warmly. 

“ Are you an Icenian ? ” asked the Roman. 

“ 1 am ” 

“ Tributary — of course.” 

“ Yea. Who could be otherwise than tributary 
and dwell in Yenta Icenorum ? ” 

The Roman shrugged his shoulders and strode 
away. 

Left unmolested to vend his wares, Erbyn went 
over to the deserted palace, surrounded now by 
Roman soldiers. Only one gate was left un- 
guarded, and by that he entered the courtyard, 
and sat down in an alcove, where many times he 
had fed and fondled the doves belonging to 
Melyndra and Mora. 

Sad thoughts perplexed him as night slowly 
approached, and the dim light of a solitary lamp 
shone feebly where once all was radiant at that 
time of the day. 

Whither had the Romans taken his cousins, 
the beautiful and loving princesses, who in char- 
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acter and disposition were true daughters of the 
easy-going and sanguine Prasutagus ? 

For answer, a frightened dove fluttered down 
from its evening perch, and alighted on his 
shoulder. 

“ Dear dove ! ” exclaimed Erbyn, fondling the 
pretty bird; “ dear dove! you remind me of sunny 
days and many happy moments gone forever !” 

Erbyn sighed, while the dove cooed and nestled 
close against the young Briton’s neck. 

“ What ails you ?” exclaimed a voice, startling 
Erbyn from his reverie. 

Erbyn looked up, and beheld a stranger stand- 
ing beside him. 

“ What ails you ? ” 

“ Thoughts of other days,” replied Erbyn. 

“ And brighter ones I think, judging from the 
Roman occupation of the Prasutagus Palace. I 
knew not the latest turn in affairs until noon this 
day, when I entered the place to see Boadicea 
before going on south. Do you recognise me ? ” 

“ Nay,” replied Erbyn. 

“ Know then that I am Arlain the Ordovice — a 
true friend of Boadicea,” said the stranger. “ I was 
here last autumn hoping to aid the Iceni in 
their troubles over the loan.” 

“ Ah ! I remember now,” said Erbyn. 

“ Are you the son of Estrild ?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Then listen, and take heed of what I tell you,” 
said Arlain, who in a few rapidly uttered words 
told Erbyn that the Ordovices and the Silures 
had prepared plans which would be unfolded at 
the opportune time. 
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“ Until the right time comes we will be silent,” 
said Arlain, who then asked Erbyn to accompany 
him to a friend’s house. 

“ Who now can we trust in this false city ? ” 
asked Erbyn. 

“ Senana of Caer Llyr” (Leicester), said Arlain. 

“ Ah ! she is true. Senana is beyond suspicion 
among the Romans and the British alike,” said 
Erbyn, packing up his wares. 

“ You shall guide me,” said Arlain. “ I do not 
know the ways of this city. My former visits 
have been to the king and the queen, by whom I 
was received as a welcome guest. Then I had 
semi-royal attendance, and was treated as a 
prince. Now I am a stranger, and do not wish 
to be recognised.” 

“ I will safely guide you,” said Erbyn ; 
“ Senana’s house is on the outskirts of the city, 
looking west.” 

Senana was a princess of the Coritani, and had 
gained renown as a wise woman, skilled in the 
preparation of restoratives, herbs, potions and 
ointments for the relief of physical and mental 
ailments and disease. Her patients included 
Romans and Britons of distinction, by whom she 
was greatly esteemed. 

When Arlain and Erbyn reached the house, 
Senana was out, but therein they found Derwin 
the Silure, who had accompanied the Ordovice 
from the north. 

Before midnight, the strangers were joined by 
Melyn the Ovate, who with Senana had been out 
gleaning information about the British prisoners. 
Yet, how could Melyn escape the fate of his 
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friends ? How could Senana avoid the snares 
of the Romans? These questions were easily 
answered. Melyn always managed to come and 
go at his own will. It was never known whither 
he went, or whence he came. Superstitious people 
said he had the power of transforming himself 
into various shapes at any time, and thus eluded 
human power. Others declared that by the use 
of a herb, he placed people with whom he came 
in contact under a spell. The real reason was 
because Melyn held the position of negotiator 
between the Britons and the Romans. 

Senana avoided the snares of the Romans be- 
cause her medical knowledge was renowned for its 
efficacy. 

That night the spirit of sleep did not cross the 
threshold of Senana’ s household, and at dawn the 
inmates were astir and anxious about Boadicea’s 
fate, which was shrouded in mystery. 

The morrow came, and with it a vast crowd 
watching with eager expectancy for the first rays 
of the rising sun to appear. 

Cold and clammy was the chill October air as 
it crept along the fen-lands, where reeds quivered 
in the dawn-light, and the keen odours of dulse 
and decaying leaves met and mingled beyond the 
walls of Yenta Icenorum. 

Cold and clammy were the hands of Senana 
as she blended the various herbs of healing, 
and set them aside for use, as she said, “ after 

to-day.” . 

Erbyn arranged his wares as usual since his 
descent from regal associations to trade, but 
as he went forth to display his goods to the 
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best advantage his head throbbed, and his 
heart ached with anxiety. Frowns gathered 
around the brows of Arlain and Derwin as both 
men with folded arms stood near the citadel, 
while the first rays of sunrise broke through the 
grey clouds of October. 

At that moment loud cries rent the air, 
and the great doors of the citadel rolled back, 
revealing a group of prisoners surrounded by 
Roman soldiers. The procession wended its 
way to the centre of the space, where the Prefect 
went to meet it. Then Bedo the Icenian was 
hurried to his doom. While Senana shuddered 
and closed her eyes, the late king’s brother 
was led by soldiers to the public place of 
execution, where the Romans, since their 
mastery of the Iceni, put prisoners to death 
by crucifixion. 

There, in the glow of the rising sun, and 
the sight of a humiliated multitude, Bedo the 
Icenian met his doom. He was crucified head 
downward, to the horror of his few friends 
and the pleasure of his enemies. Yet all agreed 
that Bedo’s intrigues had proved fatal to the 
hopes of the Iceni, treacherous to the honour 
of Britain, and although tragic for himself, the 
judgment was deserved. 

Meanwhile the Ovate learned that the prin- 
cesses Melyndra and Mora, attended by their aunt 
Estrild, had been sent to Camulodunum. 

By-and-by the great crowd surged back to 
the open space, and it was now known that 
Catus Decianus, the Procurator of East Britain, 
was approaching to join the Prefect. A buzz 
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of applause greeted the distinguished Roman, 
who proudly looked at the upturned faces 
around him, as a warrior scans the serried 
hosts of conquered enemies. A moment later, 
all eyes were again turned to the great portal 
leading from the hall of justice to the open 
space. For a few seconds the people remained 
in breathless suspense and expectancy, then 
their curiosity was rewarded. 

Boadicea, escorted by Roman soldiers, walked 
slowly, but with perfect dignity, to the centre 
of the space. 

Chained as a prisoner, robed in dark woollen 
garments, with her golden hair unloosed, and 
falling in shining waves over her shoulders 
and down her back, the British queen stood 
unmoved, and without wincing. 

“Behold this woman!” cried the Procurator 
in a loud voice. “ Behold the widow of our 
former friend Prasutagus, who, dying, made 
Nero joint-heir with his two daughters. Behold 
the Icenian who has caused variance in our 
city, who has claimed certain rights and 
privileges as a queen, when she has sunk into 
the insignificance of a petty subject. We will 
punish her insolence by publicly administering 
stripes which shall prove a warning to others 
who may desire to emulate her wild, revolu- 
tionary actions. Bring her forward, and proceed 
to administer the law at once, and in my 
presence ! ” 

Then turning to the captain of the guard, 
the Procurator said, “Scourge her according 
to the Roman law.” 
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“ I will do as the law commands,” said the 
captain. 

Then Boadicea was led by the men-at-arms 
to the centre of the space and unrobed to the 
waist. By order of the Procurator, the chief 
captain then scourged her with heavy stripes, 
dealing them out slowly and vindictively. 

Senana, almost transfixed by horror, gazed 
intently for a few seconds, then turned her 
face to the wall to hide her emotion. Erbyn, 
swayed by intense agony of mind, leaned 
against the lintel of a door and tried to 
smother his groans. Melyn lifted his eyebrows 
in surprise, and muttered a few words to a 
Roman veteran about “ unwise policy.” 

Arlain and Derwin stood together and keenly 
watched the proceedings, so that they could give 
a reliable account to the Britons of the west with 
reference to the cruel treatment inflicted upon 
the queen of the Iceni. 

Meanwhile Boadicea remained immovable 
under the scourging. 

“ Give her an hundred extra stripes ! ” shouted 
the Procurator to the captain of the guard. 

In turn the soldiers lashed her until the blood 
ran dark from her lacerated shoulders and back, 
and occasionally trickled through the tangles of 
her golden hair, which had been drawn forward 
over her breast. 

Then there was a pause, resembling a lull 
between storms. 

The silence was broken by the Prefect exclaim- 
ing, “ She winces ! Lo ! her strength fails. 
Weakness will conquer her proud spirit ! ” 
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“ Nay — never ! ” cried Boadicea, while a slight 
groan of agony escaped her lips. 

At last the Procurator was satisfied. He had 
publicly shamed and degraded her as “ an ex- 
ample,” he said, “ to others who might wish to 
do likewise.” 

“ More than scourging her he dare not do,” 
muttered the Ovate to the Roman veteran beside 
him. 

“Why not?” asked the veteran. 

“ For fear it would bring about a wild revolt ' 
at the present time,” replied Melyn. 

Then, after a brief conference with the Pre- j 
feet, the Procurator exclaimed, “Bear her hence, | 
soldiers ! Thrust her out beyond the city gates 
into the dank morass, there to yield or die ! ” 

The captain drew the queen’s garments from 
her waist to her shoulders, and, re-robed, though 
cruelly lacerated, bleeding and slightly bowed 
with pain, Boadicea stood up and was led away 
beyond the city walls. What happened after- 
wards the multitude did not know. They only 
understood that the soldiers obeyed orders. The 
people returned to their homes, convinced that 
before nightfall Boadicea would perish in the foul 
morass, while Bedo’s body remained on the grim 
cross of cypress. 

But long before evening Boadicea was borne J 
away from the scene of her suffering. Accom- 
panied by Senana, Arlain, Derwin, and Melyn, 
she left her home for the land of the Coritani, 
and her journey ended at Caer Llyr (Leicester). 


CHAPTER VI 


CAMULODUNUM 

AMULODUNUM, now known as Col- i 

Chester, formerly bore the British i 

name Caer Col, and was celebrated j 

as ,the royal city of Cymbeline, who 
had been educated by Augustus Caesar \ 

and subsequently served in the German cam- ; 

paigns under Cassar Germanicus. Cymbeline was ! 

renowned for his diplomacy, and during his reign, 
which lasted about thirty-five years, ending in j 

A.d. 45, friendly relations existed between the \ 

Romans and the British. At the death of Cym- 
beline his eldest son, Guiderius, succeeded to the | 

throne, and once more a rupture took place be- ( 

tween the Britons and the Romans. After several j 

battles Colchester surrendered to Claudius Caesar, j 

and Aulus Plautius made Camulodunum his head- j 

quarters. There he first met his future wife, | 

Gladys, the daughter of Cymbeline, whose younger | 

son, Arviragus, received the dukedom of Corn- i 

wall. Gladys was afterwards known as Pomponia j 

Graecina. f 

In the days of Boadicea Camulodunum was the | 
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chief place of importance in the territory of the 
Trinobantes, and, under the influence of the Ho- 
mans, it obtained notoriety for pleasure, luxury, 
and excesses of all descriptions. Romans in re- 
mote and semi-barbarous stations complained that, 
while they and their comrades fought in desperate ! 
conflicts, Roman veterans feasted and made merry 
in the “ pleasure city,” or “ Rome in Britain,” as 
Camulodunum was called at that period. After 
the recall of Aulus Plautius and Ostorious Sca- 
pula, Didius Gallus and Veranius in turn spent 
their brief leisure in the beautiful city ; but when 
Suetonius Paulinus with his able subordinate, \ 
Julius Agricolse, came to command the armies of j 
invasion, only rich Roman veterans and tributary 
Britons dwelt there. 

To Camulodunum the Prefect of Venta Ieeno- 
rum conveyed Melyndra and Mora with their 
aunt Estrild, and there they were to wait until 
Placida, the wife of Catus Decianus, governor 
of the “ pleasure city,” was ready to start upon 
her next visit to Rome. 

Nearly four months had passed since Boadicea 
was scourged, and during the interval Suetonius 
Paulinus, then stationed at Yerulam (St. Alban’s), 
received instructions to extirpate Druidism at 
all hazards with the sword. For this purpose 
the distinguished Roman commander made a 
succession of forced marches to the Straits of 
Menai, and commenced his attack upon Mona 
(Anglesey), the headquarters of Druidism. 

Through the sanctuaries of the Druids the 
regulated march of the mailed legions of Rome j 
resounded ; in the meantime the smouldering ! 
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fires of British resentment were slowly re- 
vived. _ 

The Iceni and Coritani had so entirely forfeited 
the name of Britons, that their oppression alone 
would have been regarded in the light of a just 
retribution, but the treatment of Boadicea, who 
always favoured the Druids, added to the attack 
upon Mona (Anglesey), roused universal indigna- 
tion and horror. 

Roman accounts of this period impress us 
vividly with the deep gloom in which the invad- 
ing forces were plunged by a series of portents, 
the more interesting because they are recorded in 
full faith by the philosophic historian Tacitus. 

One day about an hour before sunset, Bronrain, 
a very wealthy tributary Briton, sat beside Catus 
Decianus in a room overlooking the river Colne 
and the plains stretching away for nine miles 
towards the sea. 

The Briton and the Roman were exchanging 
confidences with reference to certain signs and 
portents which had recently disturbed the minds 
of superstitious folk in and around the “city of 
pleasure.” 

“ My good lord and friend,” said Bronrain, “ I 
tremble somewhat myself, though I fear naught. 
But these omens are said to be beyond the com- 
mon range, and fraught with fearful mystery. 

“ Have you no faith in us 1 ” asked Catus 
critically, for he ever felt a tinge of mistrust re- 
garding the tributary Britons. _ 

“My faith in Roman strength is unshaken, 
said Bronrain. “Yet I do . . . not like . . . 
these omens.” 
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“The Britons are very superstitious, ’’remarked 
Catus carelessly, “ and I suppose you are no ex- 
ception.” 

Bronrain smiled. 

“ I still retain vivid memories of past years,” 
said Bronrain, “ when, as a child, I heard the fate 
of war foretold by one whose knowledge never 
failed. His gift of foresight served him to the 
last, and in the end saved him from peril. For 
that reason I shuddered at these omens.” 

“Now, wherefore shudder?” asked Catus. 
“ Do you not know that of old, whenever Britain 
moves Rome strides to meet it, as a lion to his 
prey.” 

“ I know — I know,” responded Bronrain. But 
still he shuddered. 

“ If the worst came, angered Rome aroused 
would crush and scatter them to the four winds ! ” 
exclaimed Catus. “ Resistance now would be 
fruitless. Further, sir, the city of pleasure is 
the safest in all the land. Last of all would it 
succumb to the natives. Here the flower of 
tributary Britain have long dwelt under the 
shelter of Rome’s eagle wings. Here the law- 
abiding inhabitants are safe from danger and all 
chance of ill. Moreover, there are no traitors in 
Camulodunum.” 

“ I know,” said Bronrain, “ I know, and yet — 
what of these omens ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” responded Catus, “ these portents are 
only little idle waves of fear that fret the 
summer shores of safety. The people heard of 
Boadicea, and of Mona, and accordingly imagine 
revolt, war, and all kind of horror must follow.” 
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“My lord,” exclaimed Bronrain, “perhaps you 
do not know what has happened. They say the 
sea between Britain and Gaul ran at high tide 
with blood, and when the waves receded the 
sands revealed in long lines the impressions of 
files of corpses laid out for burial. In the waters 
of Tamesa there appeared the mirage of a Roman 
colony in ruins ; through Caerlud (London) a 
Pythoness, with the irrepressible spirit of divi- 
nation, caused the streets to re-echo with her 
involuntary cry, ‘ Death is at hand ! ’ ” 

Catus smiled incredulously and shook his head. 

“And even here, my lord,” persisted Bronrain, 
“ we are not without strange experiences. They 
say the river ran dark like blood upon the sands 
of its margins, and yet there were no slain to be 
seen.” 

“ Look downward now,” said Catus. “ From 
these heights we see the river tide uplifted by 
the fldw, and tinged with the red glory of the 
setting sun. No more, my lord ! ” 

“Yet thus they looked at midnight,” said 
Bronrain, “and then the pale, cold moonlight 
struggled with the radiance of the red.” 

“You saw — ” said Catus, starting to face his 
friend. 

“Nay ! I beheld not. Others saw.” 

“And caught a fear therefrom, I suppose,” 
said Catus. “ Well, well, contagion always 
spreads, yet the skilled hand can stay, or at 
the worst allay it. So you neither saw, nor 
heard, nor ” 

“ Sir,” said Bronrain emphatically, while he 
lowered his voice, “around my walls last mid- 
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night I heard strange murmurings, mingled with 
shrieks, and cries, and muttered imprecations, and 
wild words, and ” 

“ Madnesses that pass for prophecy,” said 
Catus. “Last night I heard of the gossips’ 
clamour, and the groans, and the cries of cap- 
tives, and all the fierce deliriums that oppress 
frightened and superstitious people. If we allow 
the Druidess to speak with the prisoners, they 
will be quieter.” 

Placida, the wife of Catus, entered the room. 

Very lovely the young Roman matron looked 
in a robe of pale amber silk, the draperies of 
which were bordered with heavy gold fringe. 
Bands of real amber and amethysts crossed her 
bosom and formed her waist-belt. Costly brace- 
lets of those stones adorned her arms, and strings 
of the same decorated her dark and glossy hair. 
Pale yellow flowers clustered behind her ears, 
and nestled among the foldings of her garments 
on the left side of her bust. 

Although the palace was heated by elaborate 
Roman methods for keeping out the cold air of 
the climate, Placida wore a mantle of costly furs 
lined with rose-coloured silk, which she threw off 
before taking a seat beside her husband. 

“ I came to speak with you about the Druidess,” 
she said. “ The noise made by those captives is 
more than I can endure. They are frightened, 
and keep clamouring for Arianwen. Something 
certainly must be done for the sake of peace.” 

“ What can be done ? ” asked Catus. 

“Either you must put fetters upon her — for 
her tongue wags too freely — or allow her to enter 
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the prison, and in her own language and method 
try to appease the people,” said Placida. “As 
matters stand, there can be no rest for me by 
day or night,” 

“ Are you so near the prison ? ” asked Catus, 
in a tone of mirthful pity. 

“ Nay ; but my ladies are, and their complaints 
prove unendurable,” said Placida. “ Besides 
which, I favour the beautiful Druidess, and have 
great faith in her power and influence over the 
people. Arianwen could command the attention 
of multitudes.” 

“ Can she silence you ? ” asked Catus merrily. 

“ She awes me,” admitted Placida, “ and I 
respect her. May she go to see the captives ? ” 

“ You have my permission,” answered Catus, 

“but let it be distinctly understood that the 
liberty is accorded at your own special request.” 

Placida said a few pleasant words to Bronrain, 
and was about to quit the apartment when a 
messenger entered. 

“ My lord ! ” exclaimed the man breath- 
lessly. 

“ What now ? ” asked Catus. “ Any more 
scaring messages ? ” 

“ The statue of Victory has fallen ! ” said the 
man. ^ 

“ The statue of Victory — fallen ? ” asked Catus, 
and for answer, other messengers entered, crying 
aloud — x 

“ The statue of Victory has fallen ! ” 

“ Face forward, sir,” added the first speaker. , 

“ As though fleeing from a foe,” responded . 

another man. 
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Catus and Bronrain started to their feet. 
They looked at each other in mute surprise, and 
immediately hastened to the Roman Senate 
House. 

Placida, looking scared, hurried to her own 
apartments. 

Like the fall of Dagon, the disaster which, 
without word or warning, befell the statue of 
Victory, quickly developed into a panic. In the 
) streets and houses the scenes were terrible, and 
|*j j confusion reigned supreme. Poor people rushed 

j / hither and thither in sheer terror. Rich folk 

I hastened home and shut themselves in their 

, palaces and mansions. Roman ladies fled to the 

shrine of For tuna and invoked the protection of 
* the blind goddess. 

1 Roman senators, with blanched cheeks and 

quivering lips, vainly endeavoured to conceal 
their feelings and devise some plan for quelling 
j the commotion. Roman soldiers were the only 

persons in the city who stood immovable and 
resolute. 

Suddenly, in the Senate House, where Romans 
and Britons assembled, the British war-cry was 
uttered by invisible tongues, and the terrified 
councillors rapidly dispersed, leaving Catus De- 
cianus and Bronrain alone. 

“ I told you so,” said Bronrain. 

“ It is only a scare,” responded Catus ; “ we 
will go home.” 

But as they passed the theatre, crowds of 
people were running away from the building, 
wherein it was said the groans and wailings were 
awful, just as in the neighbourhood of a battle-field. 
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When Catus and Bronrain reached the Pro- 
curator’s palace, they saw a wild woman, agitated 
as Cassandra on the eve of the fall of Troy, run- 
ning and crying “ Death is at hand ! ” Then 
away she went as on the wings of the wind. 

Hours passed, and though the panic began to 
subside, Roman soldiers clearing the streets heard 
strange noises and wondered what they could 
mean. 

At midnight Catus, closeted with Bronrain and 
several of the leading senators, said, “ I cannot 
understand the scare. To-morrow I will find the 
offenders and punish them.” < 

“ It is an evil omen,” said one of the senators. \ 

“ It is the hand of fate,” whispered Bronrain. 

“It is . . . the eve of . . . Doom!” cried an / 

unknown voice, the echo of which was fearfully : 

repeated — “ Doom ! . . . Doom ! ” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


HT Caer Llyr (Leicester) a great National 
| Assembly of the Jsle of Britain was 
> held. Thereto a contingent of the 
!j British army marched under the com- 
mand of Venusius, who had summoned 


brave warriors from all parts of the country to meet 
and consider what action should be taken in re- 


taliation against Suetonius Paulinus for his sup- 
pression of Druidism, and the massacre of the 
Druids in Mona (Anglesey). At the same time 
the cruel treatment of Boadicea was to be made 
the subject of discussion. Although Prasutagus 
and Bedo had made themselves odious to their 


countrymen, Boadicea had never ceased to be 
patriotic, and she was in high esteem among 
the Britons for her nobility of character and 
strict integrity. 

To the assembly at Caer Llyr, Arlain led a 
powerful host of the ever-faithful Ordovices, and 
Derwin brought an army of Silures, ready to 
fight against the common wrong. Galgacus ap 
Lleenog, Prince of the Strath-Clyde Britons, at- 
tended in person, and Arviragus, formerly Duke 
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of Cornwall, younger son of Cymbeline, who op- 
posed the Romans in the west, sent a representa- 
tive to meet his countrymen. 

Arviragus was now the Pendragon or King of 
Britain, and his name had already gained cele- 
brity in Rome. Juvenal mentions him as — 

“ Our great enemy, 

Arviragus, the car-borne British King.” 

From all parts of the land people came to 
attend the great assembly, and fired by indig- 
nation, numbers of distinguished British prin- 
cesses and matrons of lower rank personally 
appeared to express sympathy with the cause of 
the injured Icenian queen. 

It was a day and a meeting never to be forgotten. 

Speech followed speech in rapid succession. 

Venusius dwelt long and vigorously upon the 
persecution and massacre of the Druids, and his 
eloquent address evoked thunders of applause. 
Other generals and warriors warned the people 
of the insidious renewal of Roman force. Derwin 
referred to the heroic resistance of Caractacus, 
and urged all Britons to emulate the deeds of 
their noble countryman. 

Then Arlain spoke. He was considered the 
most eloquent orator of the British warriors. 

Silence deep and profound fell upon the vast 
multitude when Arlain ascended the tribunal, 
and commenced his oration — 

“ Princes, warriors, and friends ! Gathered to- 
gether for the common weal, one people, yea, one 
voice, one mighty soul, yearning towards the 
freedom of our land, we meet ! 
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“Not one amongst us can ignore the circum- 
stances that have brought us here. And now, 
as it becomes a warlike race, not being under- 
lings, nor yet so tame that we will kiss the yoke 
and bow to foes, we look to being avenged. 

“ Our people said, ‘ There were men once who 
would have brooked the world to guard our homes 
and keep our state, and hold our island free from 
vile invaders.’ Ay ! there are men now who, 
justly angered, come to be avenged ! 

“Venusius in powerful words hath spoken of 
the woe in Mona’s isle (Anglesey), and unto me 
it is left to speak of one whose sufferings have 
curdled brave men’s blood. But when I would 
be strong I find my words too weak for this high 
purpose. Yet I will cry aloud, all honour be to 
Boadicea the Icenian ! ” 

The applause was deafening, and for a moment 
Arlain remained silent. Then he continued — 

“We know well what Boadicea has done, 
and what she yet can do ! Who will be coward 
when a woman leads ? It doth amaze me how a 
woman should now get the start of man, that 
she fears not to go forth against the Romans. 

“ When I think of her, clothed in majestic 
modesty, and yet so fierce, and still so gentle, 
loving, to her trusted ones, I wonder more that, 
crowned with womanhood, now like a man she 
stands beside the helm of war. 

“We know when others yielded to Roman 
bribery she was true, and all her energies are 
now put forth to right the wrong. Lo ! she has 
risen, strong as Belinus, and will put to shame 
those Britons who have bowed to Roman rule ! 
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“ Oh ! friends and comrades, as ye are strong, 
put forth your strength, and if great wrongs can 
stir the ancient fire of British valour, show that 
in your veins it once more leaps to life. Oh ! all 
ye tribes, one people, yea, one voice, I ask your 
aid — the sinews of success — will ye defend the 
glory of our isle ? will ye protect and follow the 
great queen ; will ye bestow your friendly energies 
upon Boadicea the Icenian ? ” 

Then all the warriors cried — “ Support her ! 
yea, while we have life to fight. And where she 
leads we will follow ! May the gods protect 
Boadicea the Icenian ! ” 

“ And we will lend our aid,” exclaimed Derwin. 

“The Silures, as a whole race, will gladly fight 
the foe. Do we forget our brave Caractacus? 

Nay ! Do we forget that Boadicea was scourged ? 

Never. With Arlain I was witness of the deed. 

And shall we wince, knowing what she hath 
borne ; and shall we yield where she would fight 
or fall?” 

“ Never ! ” cried the warriors. “ Taranis aiding 
her aids us, and as one man we rush towards the 
foe!” 

“ In the queen’s name I thank ye all ! ” said 
Arlain. “Now behold three Roman colonies ready 
for our stroke — Camulodunum, Londinium, Veru- 
lamium ! ” 

Arlain had just finished speaking when enthu- 
siastic cheering was heard in the distance. Then 
several war-chariots, each drawn by two horses 
of the rarest breed in Britain, appeared. The * 

fiery speed of the animals could hardly be re- 
strained, while the crowd divided to make a 

E 
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clear passage for the chariots. Louder and 
stronger the cheering grew, while swifter and 
nearer the wheels rolled on with their formid- 
able scythe-like spikes flashing in the morning 
sunshine. Shouts of rapturous applause greeted 
the last chariot, upon which the gaze of the 
crowds was instantly riveted. For the vehicle 
was occupied by a tall and stately woman, whose 
majesty inspired all beholders. 

It was Boadicea. 

More glorious than ever, with a sad, firm smile 
on her face, an eloquent sorrow in her magnificent 
eyes, and an eager expression in her countenance, 
the British queen scanned the multitude. 

Swiftly the car rattled through the crowd, and 
halted beside the tribunal from which Arlain had \ 
descended. 

Instantly the younger warriors sprang towards ] 
her, caught her robes convulsively, and threw 
themselves on their knees before the brave queen. 

Calmly, and in silent dignity, Boadicea looked 
at them. Then, dashing away a few tears, she 
proudly descended from her chariot, and was 
greeted by Venusius, Arlain, Derwin, and other 
distinguished warriors, amid the wild cheers of 
the assembly. 

A few Druids, Bards, and Ovates stood beside 
Venusius, but the great leaders of Druidism were 
absent. Some were in secret hiding-places, others 
were fleeing from Mona (Anglesey) and the north 
towards the south, while Suetonius Paulinus re- 
lentlessly assailed the Bardic Order of Britain, 
and slaughtered priest and patriot between Menai 
and the unfathomable sea, 
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“ Speak ! ” shouted the people to the queen, 
and the word was reiterated, until the roar of 
voices echoed and re-echoed through the ancient 
city of Caer Llyr. 

Then Venusius led Boadicea to the rostrum 
from which the warriors addressed the assembly. 

“ Nay,” exclaimed Boadicea, “ if I must speak, 
I will do so from the chariot that has borne me 
hither, and shall bear me unyielding into the 
midst of the Romans ! ” 

Then, amid hoarse shouts of the Britons, the 
clash and clang of darts and spears, the clatter 
of shields against corslets, Boadicea returned to 
her war-car. 

Towering high above the surrounding crowd, 
Boadicea in eloquent and burning language told 
the terrible story of her wrongs. Quick and fast 
from her quivering lips the words fled, and the 
people were awed by the majesty of them. Now 
and again, with spear in hand, she paused to 
emphasise her words, and then resumed her 
oration. 

Boadicea’s long golden hair, glittering in the 
sunshine, was adorned by the jewelled and semi- 
state bandeau of royalty. Around her neck the 
golden torque or collar was clasped, and on her 
arms were costly bracelets, studded with rare 
gems. She wore a robe of varied colours, fitting 
closely to her bust, but flowing loosely to her 
feet. Over it a chamlys or military cloak of a 
rich and glowing red fell in ample folds, but, in 
the fervour of speech Boadicea had thrown it 
back, revealing her splendidly-moulded arms and 
shapely wrists and hands. 
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Sometimes the queen looked stern — almost 
terrible — but generally her aspect was calm and 
collected, her voice forceful and impressive, occa- 
sionally becoming sympathetic and prayerful. 
Her peroration was brilliant, rousing the people, 
carrying their minds to the sublime heights of 
enthusiasm. After a short pause Boadicea’s voice, 
once more calm and silvery, stifled the tumult. 

Changing her tone from defiance to the elo- 
quence of appeal, she invoked Andraste, the 
British patroness of Victory. 

Fervently, and with pure pathos, she ex- 
claimed — 

“ I thank thee ; I worship thee ; I appeal to 
thee — a woman to a woman, 0 Andraste ! I rule 
not like Nitocris over beasts of burden, as are the \ 
effeminate nations of the East ; nor like Semiramis, 1 
over mere tradesmen and traffickers like the ; 
Egyptians ; nor like the man-woman Nero, over 
slaves and eunuchs — such is the precious litera- 
ture these Romans would introduce amongst us ; 
but I rule over Britons, little skilled indeed in 
craft and policy, but born and trained to the 
game of war — men who, in the cause of liberty, 
stake down their own lives, the lives of their 
wives and children, their lands and property. 
Queen of such a race, I implore thine aid for 
freedom — for victory over enemies infamous for 
the wantonness of the wrongs they inflict, for 
their perversion of justice, for their contempt of \ 
religion, for their insatiable greed ; but a people 1 
also that revel in unmanly pleasures, that cannot 
live without luxurious dishes, or sleep except on 
beds of down — whose affections are more to be 
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dreaded and abhorred than their wars. Never 
let a foreigner bear rule over me, or these my 
countrymen ! Never let slavery reign in this 
isle — its proper place is Rome. Be thou alone, 
for ever, 0 goddess of manhood and victory, 
sovereign and queen in Britain ! ” 1 

Before sunrise the next day the British warriors 
promptly marched to battle, and Boadicea soon 
found herself at the head of 120,000 men, all 
pledged to fight and conquer or die in the glorious 
cause of national honour and freedom ! 

1 Dion Cassius. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE PRISON 


■ N the great hall of the prison at Camu- 
lodunum (Colchester), several privi- 
leged British captives congregated. 

Foremost among them were Estrild 
the sister of Boadicea, with Melyndra, 
Mora, and Erbyn. 

Estrild was sent there from the prison in Venta 
Icenorum. 


Boadicea’s daughters were thrust there because 
they would not “ conform to the usages of the 
Romans,” of which the less said the better. 

Erbyn with his wares and gewgaws was seized 
as a spy, and despatched to Camulodunum, with 
a host of less important personages who once 
formed the household of Prasutagus. 

The royal captives were allowed the privileges 
of using their own language, and certain customs 
abridged at the discretion of the Romans. The 
poor and less distinguished prisoners were secured 
in the cells and other parts of the citadel. 

Shafts of daylight, pale as the tint of grey 
dawn, penetrated the great hall, and flecked the 
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sombre shadows that partially concealed the 

Through the grey haze the pure white but 
thick woollen robes of Melyndra and Mora con- 
trasted vividly with the dark red garments of 
Estrild, and the dingy brown deer-skins that 
enveloped Erbyn. 

Estrild, moody and disconsolate, lamented to 
her companions. 

“ These Romans are large-handed tyrants when 
once roused,” she said, and added with a sigh, 

« an d to my thinking, it is better to make peace 
with them. All these quarrels are only productive 
of misery.” 

“But this latest perfidy of Nero exceeds all 
forms of oppression,” said Erbyn. “It goads us 
beyond endurance. The transactions at Venta 
Icenorum, coupled with the persecution of the 
Druids in Mona (Anglesey), overstep the bounds 
agreed to by the tributary Britons.” 

“It is better to yield than to suffer such woe 
as we do,” said Estrild. 

“ Nay,” responded Erbyn bravely. “ Our 
newly-found woe makes us feel greater hatred for 
the oppressors. The name of Roman, ay ! the 
very thought of it, is like a black eclipse hiding 
the light of day. Self is obliterated in one com- 
mon plaint. And I fear me, all the skill of our 
great warriors will fail to avert the calamity of 
war.” 

“ War indeed ! ” exclaimed Estrild. “ War 
again ! It is always war in Britain ! ” 

Melyndra and Mora shivered. 

“I wish they would let us go to Rome, said 
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mf trild > “ f° Caractacus and to his cousin Gladys. 
Iney call her Pomponia Grascina now.” 

(( T ^ome is Eke Camulodunum,” said Mora, 
1 would rather not see it.” 

If Rome resembled Venta Icenorum, I would 

Melyndra' ^ “ Britain ’” remarked 

For a few minutes there was unbroken silence, 
the hall sl ° wlj ’ but Wltk di S nit 7> Placida entered 

p “ Tke7 me J° U are faint -hearted,” said the 
Koman lady, addressing Estrild. “ But once 
again 1 assure you that I shall not allow you to 
suffer bodily harm. You must therefore tfy and 
encourage a better spirit, and hope for release.” 

. Madam, replied the British mother, “any 
spirit would quail after such grief as mine.” * 
Placida ooked doubtfully into the dark, tear- 
ful eyes uplifted m response to her gaze 

lad, qSr S “ ffered m " 011 ! ” ““ “ e EOm “ 

“ ! ”u 3Xcla 1 il ? ed Estrild almost scornfully. 

JN me sons have 1 lost in war. And here beside 

bng'race.” tenth ~ the so]e surviving son of our 

Placida, rousing herself from tendencies to 
sympathy, remarked almost airily, “ It is the fate 
of war for people to be reft of all their best be- 

iZ ed ’ 1° clmg with ov er-fondness 

and perhaps a touch of too great sentiment. You 

should, give thanks to your fierce gods that you 
have g™ nine sons, and, as I understand, a /ood 
fighting husband to the wars.” ° 

Estrild sighed — almost groaned. 
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“ Surely it were better to die in battle than 
to live a tame and aimless life,” said Placida. 

“ Life any way now is of little good to me. I 
am useless,” said Estrild bitterly. “ I wish the 
Romans would take my life for Erbyn’s. His fate 
is in its bud.” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Erbyn, “do not waste 
your sighs and tears for me.” 

“ I did not come here to wrangle over woes,” 
said Placida. “ Catus has granted my request on 
your behalf whereby you may have solace. The 
Druidess is coming. I leave you now.” 

Placida had only just made her exit when Arian- 
wen entered, and Estrild approaching her, eagerly 
asked, “ What tidings have you ? Where is 
Boadicea ? ” 

“ I must not tell,” said Arianwen in calm tones. 
“ Placida sent me word that, after asking, she 
had gained permission for me to come here.” 
“Arianwen!” said Estrild, “speak and give 
us comfort.” 

“ Can I who need solace myself give comfort to 
you ? ” asked the Druidess. “ Is the dark cloud 
above our heads darker for you than me — for 
us than others of our race V’ 

“ Ah ! do not thus reproach a mother’s woe,” 
said Estrild. 

“I do not,” replied Arianwen. “But you 
should not foster morbid feelings.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Estrild. “ Some hearts pricked 
by a passing word will throb and ache more than 
if wounded by a deadly grief.” 

“ I know,” said the Druidess. “ And yours is 
not a little sorrow.” 
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“ It is a kingly grief,” said Estrild. 

The Druidess looked with pitying eyes upon 
the British mother. 

“ Arianwen ! ” exclaimed Estrild. “ My grief 
is passing words. Only a mother knows a : 
mother’s love — only a widow knows a widow’s 
sorrow. While one son remains — the last sole 
tie that holds me to this life — I clasp and cling 
to him with all the yearning of my soul. For 
him I would gladly give my life ! ” 

Then, bursting into tears, Estrild buried her 
face in her hands, while the Druidess seated her- 
self beside Melyndra and Mora, whose youthful 
hearts still throbbed with hope. 

“Has she been long so low as this?” asked 
Arianwen. 

“For three days,” replied Melyndra. 

“Because it was rumoured that the Romans 
threatened Erbyn with death,” added Mora. 

“ They promised to crucify me for a spy,” said 
Erbyn. “But something tells me I shall soon 
be free again.” 

Melyndra and Mora pressed closely to their 
cousin. j 

“ Why do you think so ? ” asked Mora eagerly. 

“ I cannot tell,” answered Erbyn. 

“ Have you had a dream ! or a vision ! or 
what ? ” asked Melyndra. 

“ Not either,” replied Erbyn. “ But my heart 
tells me I shall soon be free.” 

“Your — heart?” queried Melyndra, laughing 
merrily. 

“ Your — heart ! ” exclaimed Mora. “ Where 
is it?” 
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“ With you generally,” answered Erbyn. 

Mora blushed. 

Meanwhile Arianwen went to see the other 
captives, but Estrild crooned to one of Boadicea’s 
household. 

“ Poor boy ! Long years ago I used to sing 
sweet songs while he lay fast asleep in my lap. 
Oh me ! and when he woke, you should have 
heard his silvery, baby laugh, and seen the 
sunshine of his eyes. And, later on, when he 
could run about so swift of foot, it was a joy to 
promise him to war, and . . . yet ... a sorrow. 
I wish now that I had sacrificed him to Hesus, 
rather than he should prove a victim to the 
Romans. . . . The gods in saving him for me, 
only spared him to them ! 0 Erbyn ! oh, my 

son . . . my pride . . . my joy ! ” 

Then the listeners left Estrild alone to find 
comfort in the lull that succeeds a paroxysm of 
grief, and followed Arianwen to the other part of 
the prison, where the British captives begged the 
wise woman to address them. 

Standing a little apart, and facing the crowd, 
Arianwen spoke. 

“ I have known grief,” she said, “ and many 
woes, which make me sympathise with the 
sorrows of others. But I came not here to speak 
of my own grief. You ask for revelation. Are 
there not Roman augurs who can reveal the 
future to you ? For from me it is concealed. 
Signs of the coming conflict have beset this city 
of pleasure, known to us all as old Caer Col. 
Yet it is not for me to peer into the mystery, nor 
yet to seize the portents and unravel them. 
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“Last night wild women sang strange songs. 
The river ran red between its banks, and then 
looked dark and grim. Loud howlings. shook 
the place of the Senators, and through the 
theatre chill phantom shrieks echoed, re-echoed, 
till the blood ran cold through people’s pulses. 
They said a sunken town appeared in the river. 
But worst of all to them, their goodly statue of 
Victory fell, face forward, as if a foe had cast it 
down. Yet how can I tell you what these omens 
mean, for they have puzzled all the wisest men 
among the Romans ? Nay ! I tell you — wait — 
wait till the dawn.” 

“ Ah ! tell us something,” pleaded an aged 
man in the crowd. “ Leave us not to die 
without one word of yours to cheer us on . . . 
to make our future pathway bright and pleasant 
with memories of dead days.” 

“In times like these it is so hard to speak,” 
said Arianwen, “ and most of all, to utter what 
we would, but dare not, seeing that our speech is 
watched and turned against us. . . . Yet why 
should I care for the taunts of the Romans? 
Therefore, while I may, I will utter words with- 
out a fear. The Romans do not set any store on 
British rhymes.” 

Dashing away the tears that glistened in her 
eyes, Arianwen paused for a moment. In the 
dark splendour of her magnificent eyes intense 
fervour glowed, and in her glances the people 
read compassion, sympathy, and unity. As at 
the touch of a magic wand, the sorrows of the 
people vanished, and their woes sank into insig- 
nificance. 
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Calmly at first, but presently rising to the 
height of perfect eloquence, Arianwen gave utter- 
ance to one of her poetical compositions, known 
in druidical circles as Tribanau, or metrical 
stanzas of three lines. 1 

A hush fell on the listeners, who were awed 
into silence by the perfect enunciation of the 
Druidess, as she commenced — ! 


“ In the midst of woe and pain 
Why should saddened souls complain ? 
Sunshine always follows rain t 

Stricken with a deadly dart, 

Strong men feel the keen pain’s smart ; 
Sorrow tames the wildest heart I 

He who sows not in the spring 
Shall not in the harvest sing. 

Time and tide are swift of wing ! 

II. 

Fiercely winter wind-gusts blow, 

Blasting all where’er they go. 

Fearful is a nation’s woe ! 

Where the moaning river bends 
Heaven bright gleams of sunshine sends ; 
In distress we welcome friends t 

Though now held in cruel thrall, 

We shall see the eagle crawl ; 

Arrogance will surely fall t 

III. 

For a moment on the stream 
Shadows frown, and moon-rays gleam ; 
Life is fleeting as a dream l 
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Languid, weary, and opprest, 

Day dies in the crimson west ; 

Only Death brings peace and rest 1 

To an unknown, restless sea, 

Borne by fateful winds are we ; 

There to find . . . Eternity 1 ” 

More — much more the Druidess recited, and 
at the conclusion of her address there was loud 
applause. 

Then quietly Arianwen returned to the central 
hall. 

She sat in a low chair, leaning back like a god- 
dess of old, immovable, mute, mysterious, but 
amazingly beautiful. 

Meanwhile Estrild crossed the hall to her son. 

“ Erbyn . . . what . . . what is that sound ?” 
she asked. 

Erbyn started. 

“ What noise ? ” he asked. “ I do not hear any 
sound.” 

“ Do you not feel a tremor creeping along 
the place, and a strange sound following it, 
stealing towards us ? ” asked Estrild. “ Does it 
mean more woe or . . . or . . . release for us ? ” 

“ I only hear a slight clamour, nothing more,” 
responded Erbyn, “so faint and far, that it 
sounds like a wind rising and falling on the 
river side.” 

“ Hush ! ” exclaimed Melyndra, lifting her 
finger. “ I hear a war-cry through the moon- 
mist ! ” 

“ With it I hear the clanging clash of arms,” 
said Arianwen. “ Nearer the fateful battle-shouts 
approach.” 
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Erbyn quickly sprang to a barred loophole 
overlooking the city. For a moment the young 
Briton gazed in silence, then he loudly cried, 
“ Behold ! Arlain and Derwin are coming. The 
Britons are scouring the plains. Caer Col (Col- 
chester) will speedily be under siege . . . Soon 
we shall all be . . . free . . . free ! ” 

Camulodunum was carried on the first assault 
by the British army. The Temple, garrisoned 
by veterans, held out for two days, and then 
shared the same fate as the city of pleasure. 
Boadicea entered, and was immediately joined by 
her daughters and the other members of her 
family. 

Petilius Cerealis, the Roman lieutenant, was 
defeated at Cocci Collis (Coggeshall), with the loss 
of the whole of the 9th Imperial Legion. 
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CHAPTEK I 

ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND 

ELYN the Ovate, at the request of 
Derwin, was the official bearer of 
tidings from Venta Icenorum to the 
Silures. He went as it were on the 
wings of the wind through the land 
of Caractacus, where, in the hearts of the people, 
the captivity of their renowned hero still rankled. 
From the east to the west of the country he 
went, and then up to the north, after which he 
never slackened speed until he reached the lonely 
cwms and lovely valleys of South Siluria. 

Fairer and more beautiful than any other part 
of the land were the shores of the Severn sea to 
Melyn the Ovate, and his heart throbbed with 
delight when he approached the Yale of Worship, 
for he knew that the distance was but short to 
the home of Caractacus. 

The Vale of Worship — where even to this day 
huge cromlechs may be seen, grey with lichen 
and green with mosses — stood in the midst of a 
country which, to the soul of the Celt in those 
barbarous times, was a paradise of peace and 
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restfulness. It was situated conveniently within 
reach of the Via, Julia Maritima, which ran , 
from Isca Silurum (Caerleon) to Lencaron 

(Lougher). 1 

Secluded from the public routes, that lonely 
valley had been left comparatively unmolested j 
from primeval ages until the war-cry of Caractacus 
rang through the length and breadth of Siluria. 
Even then the warring hosts merely passed from 
the west to the north and the east, and left the 
far-famed valley unvisited, or only paused to 
invoke the aid of British deities against the 
Romans. Once or twice in the memory of the 
oldest Silure, the Romans swooped down like 
eagles in their flight and startled the worshippers 
in, and the people around the valley, which was 
quite out of the way of raiders and not worthy 
the trouble of legionaries who kept the Gates 
of the West, and had little to do since the capture 
of Caractacus. 

That is why now, if anybody wishes to seek it, 
the Yale of Worship retains memorials which, if 
rude and primitive, remain in a fairly good state 
of preservation, near the very spot where the 
ashes of old-world kings, princes, and chieftains 
for nineteen hundred or more years have never 
been desecrated by the intruding tramp of foreign 
foes and aliens. 

Filled with glorious yearnings, bold aspira- 
tions, and fiery enthusiasm, Melyn went hasten- 
ing on till he reached the almost perpetual 
shadows of gigantic oaks fringing the vale. 
Then the sound of voices retarded his footsteps, 
and he lingered to listen whether the words 
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were of good or evil import. Suddenly the 
voices ceased, and the Ovate pressed on through 
the thick undergrowth to a mossy slope, beyond 
which stood a belt of trees. The thick and dense 
branches were so wonderfully interlaced, that 
although it was the last day of October and the 
leaves had fallen in deep drifts, the absence of 
foliage was scarcely to be noticed. 

Unheard and unobserved, Melyn was approach- 
ing the celebrated and sacred grove where from 
time immemorial the inhabitants of South Siluria 
met for the purposes of religious worship and 
political counsel. Leading to the grove were 
long and dim avenues of trees, through which 
the Druidic fraternity went to and from the 
outer world, where they toiled and advised the 
Britons. 

Simple were the lives of the Druids, all 
portioned out by rules and methods severe and 
unswerving and exacting, but by their regularity 
proving exceedingly healthy and life-prolonging. 
In times of peace they cultivated intellectual 
arts and sciences, and were renowned for their 
knowledge of astronomy, poetry, primitive music, 
and song. In seasons of war they inspired the 
Britons to acts of bravery, and when roused to 
anger by oppression, wrong, and persecution, 
they became terrible and relentless in retaliation 
upon enemies. 

Beyond the avenues leading to the grove were 
the cemeteries of the illustrious dead, where, 
under huge monolith or gigantic tumuli, the ashes 
of true-hearted Britons were gathered together. 

Impressed and awed by thoughts of ages and 
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heroes long vanished, Melyn paused awhile, and 
then proceeded directly towards the sacred grove. 
There he found people waiting for the officiating 
Druid, and clamouring because he did not appear. 

Just as Melyn entered the grove the noise in- 
creased, and then the Druid, emerging from behind 
the inscribed oak, cried aloud — 

“ Taranis answers not, therefore ye must wait ! ” 

Profound silence followed. 

Then Melyn the Ovate pushed aside the branches 
which partly concealed him from the crowd. 

Surprised, the Druids went forward to greet 
him. 

“ What tidings ? ” they cried. 

Eumours of the events in the east of Britain 
had reached them from Isca Silurum (Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire), but confirmation was needed 
before the priesthood would permit the people 
to march forth to swell the hosts against the 
Romans. 

Melyn, in a loud voice, proclaimed the tidings, 
concealing nothing, not even the worst about 
Boadicea and the Druids of Mona (Anglesey). 
He told them that a great national assembly was 
to be held at Caer Llyr (Leicester), and to it 
representatives from all parts of Britain were 
expected. In the meantime, he said, Derwin de- 
sired the Silures to prepare for war. But not a 
person was to start for the east until further 
instructions came from head-quarters. 


CHAPTER II 

THE HOME OF OLWEN 


EWN out of the solid rock, and perched 
above cavernous rocks overhanging 
the sea, was the rude fortress known 
as Glan-Mor, the home of Olwen. 

It was a wild and desolate place, and, 
as its name implied, on the brink or side of the 
sea. 

Huge rocks, with gaping rifts and dangerous 
ledges, hurled in grotesque confusion by relent- 
less waves, scarred the shore. 

To the east were the trenches and ramparts 
of the British camp, from which the Britons in 
Siluria signalled to their countrymen, the Belgse 
(Somersetshire) and the Damnonii (Devonshire), 
in the days when Caractacus led his hosts against 
V espasian. But, where once the fierce battle- 
cries of the Britons were heard borne upon the 
wind up and down the Severn sea, all was now 
silent. 

Caractacus was in captivity. His hosts were 
now led by Arviragus, who waged war against 
the Romans in the land of the Damnonii (Devon 
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and Cornwall). His kinsmen and kinswomen 
were dwindling to a few representatives in Rome 
and fewer in Britain. Where once the royal race 
of Br&n stirred the hearts of the Silures and 
awakened their enthusiasm to action, the aged, 
who were too old to fight, and the youthful, who 
had yet to develop their powers, alone remained. 
In the places where Caractacus was most loved 
and revered, in the haunts where of old he found 
brief rest and retirement, all was quiet as the 
grave. Ravens croaked in the gloomy ravines 
and the forest defiles that spread miles away from 
the sea to the hill country ; owls hooted around 
the fortress wherefrom Caractacus went forth to 


his last battle ; clinging ivy concealed many an 
ugly scar upon the walls, and soft mosses grew 
and flourished where rugged pathways led to the 
partially ruined castle of the distinguished British 
prince and hero. 

Shattered and shapeless were the ruins of the 
once gigantic and stately home of Caractacus, 
but a solitary circular building or tower, with 
a little group of primitive dwellings, remained. 
Rudely roofed in, yet perfectly habitable, and 
even comfortable, that dwelling intended for the 
reception of guests still went by the name of the 
Castle of Caractacus. Nearly a mile away from 
the castle stood another tower, with outbuildings, 
all enclosed within a great courtyard. It was 
known as Glan-Mor, the home of Olwen, Princess 
and Arch-druidess of Siluria, and sister to Carac- 
tacus. Olwen kept the castle carefully for those of 
the captives who might one day return from Rome, 
and find peace and rest in the land of their fathers. 
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Eagerly expectant for that day, Olwen lived 
at Glan-M6r, and with her dwelt Princess Tegau 
Eurgain, the grand-daughter of Caractacus. 

Tegau is the old British name for “fair and 
beautiful ” ; Eurgain means “ of golden bright- 
ness,” therefore the most intelligible rendering 
of the words into English is “ Golden Beauty,” 
by which henceforward the princess will be known. 

Golden Beauty’s mother, Flfir, died in the hey- 
day of her youth, and was laid to rest in the 
gardens that sloped from the Castle of Caracta- 
cus to the sea. The girl’s father, Maelor, had 
fallen in the last great battle of the Silures. 

So there they dwelt — the revered Arch-druidess 
and her grand-niece — the one a tall and stately 
lady, renowned for her learning, the other a 
lovely, fairy-like girl about the age of seventeen, 
dearly beloved by the people, and already cele- 
brated for her marvellous beauty. 

“ Who is this Tegau Eurgain ? ” asked the 
Roman messengers, whose duty it was to go 
hither and thither through Siluria, where the 
poets sang her praises. 

And for answer everywhere the people sang — 

“ Of all maidens she is fairest, 

Fit with queens to stand — 

Golden Beauty, sweetest, rarest 
Flower in all the land ! ” 

Olwen and Golden Beauty were never apart. 
If the rooms in the Castle of Caractacus needed 
air and sunshine, the kinswomen went together 
with one faithful attendant and opened the great 
portals facing the west, wherefrom came sea- 
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breezes laden with odours of dulse and heather. 
If the deserted halls required repair, the relatives 
saw to the matter. The doves that fluttered in 
the wake of the swallows, the greyhounds that 
chased the squirrels, and the wolf-dogs that 
bayed in the courts, were objects of the same 
loving care. And while Olwen was the embodi- 
ment of intellectual strength and culture, Golden 
Beauty was the personification of Dwynwen the 
Celtic Venus, whose shrine was in the great cave 
immediately under Glan-Mor. Olwen devoted 
her life to learning and religion. All her human 
affections were centred in her grand-niece. 

The owner of Glan-Mor was a typical Celt in 
character, in imagination and interest, in creed 
and ambition. Het energies were exercised upon 
the mysteries of religion and the destiny of the 
British race. Her dreams were of emancipation 
from Roman thraldom, of restoration to regal 
state and • power for the dethroned kings and 
princes, and of Britain’s future strength and 
world-wide influence. 

Olwen was tall and stately, with dark hair, 
dark lustrous eyes, and classical features, in- 
herited from her mother, a princess of the Ordo- 
vices ; her finely-developed figure came from the 
race of Caswallon — known to the Romans as 
Cassivelaumus, the British Pendragon or King. 
Her voice was silvery and persuasive, and her 
eloquence held people under a spell. 

Golden Beauty, as her name implied, was 
wonderfully lovely. Her dark blue, almost violet, 
eyes were large and expressive, shaded by long 
dusky lashes that fringed her full eyelids. In 
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Golden Beauty 


person she was slim and graceful, small of stature, 
and exceedingly fairy-like. 

Melyn the Ovate, who knew Golden Beauty 
from her birth, thought he had never seen her 
looking more bewitching than when he approached 
Glan-Mor, and beheld the young princess stand- 
ing beside her kinswoman on the verge of the 
cliffs just above the cave of Dwynwen. 

Unnoticed by the British princesses, the Ovate 
stood for a few seconds and watched them. 

Olwen wore a robe and tunic of grey woollen 
material. Over it, loosely thrown, was a plaid 
of red and grey striped stuff, fastened on the 
shoulder with an ornament of gold. She wore 
the usual bandeau, bracelets, girdle, and torque 
of gold, from the latter of which a druidical 
amulet was suspended. 

Golden Beauty wore pure white garments, 
with the hems or borders richly worked in 
various colours. Her ornaments, of the same 
design as Olwen’s, glittered with precious stones, 
and her torque was unusually elaborate and 
regal. 

Olwen, turning to the east, saw the Ovate, 
and went forward to greet him. She was 
promptly followed by Golden Beauty, and after 
the first words of welcome had been uttered 
the friends proceeded to Glan-Mor, and soon 
the tidings from eastern Britain were made 
known. 

“Who shall deliver us from the hands of 
the Romans?” asked Melyn the next day at 
sunset, when Olwen was seated beside him in 
a room overlooking the sea. 
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“ Who ? ” asked Olwen dreamily. 

“ Yea,” responded Melyn. “ Who shall remove , 
the yoke that chafes the Britons, and relieve 
them of a burden which is already almost too 
heavy to bear ? ” 

“ Who ? ” asked Olwen, as if questioning an 
unseen presence. “ Who but the unborn genera- 
tions — the race that is to come — the men who 
are to fight with other weapons than ours — 
the Britons who shall exercise right instead 
of might.” 

“ Shall not a woman emancipate us — shall 
not a woman’s wrongs rouse Britain against 
the Romans — shall not the queen of the Iceni 
lead forth the hosts to conquer ? ” asked Melyn. 

“A woman may help and inspire — women’s 
wrongs may rouse the sympathy and emotions 
of the warriors — and Boadicea may lead forth 
the hosts, and return, but mayhap not wholly 
victorious. But she will not deliver Britain 
from the Romans, neither will she remove the 
yoke from our shoulders or the burden from 
our backs. Nay — not Boadicea, nor the story of 
her wrongs ! ” said Olwen gravely, almost sternly. 

Melyn sighed. 

“Boadicea has the will, but not the power,” 
continued Olwen. “ She has the desire, but will 
fail to vanquish the foe. She may suppress, but 
she cannot conquer.” 

“ So brave a queen,” remarked Golden Beauty, 

“ so noble a mother and wronged woman deserves 
success.” 

“ True,” responded Olwen. “ Never was there 
a more heroic woman than Boadicea the Icenian. 
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She is a true Briton, and will gain everlasting 
fame for her brave actions.” 

Olwen paused. For a moment she surveyed 
Melyn and Golden Beauty in profound silence, 
and with a gaze which to them appeared strange 
and unearthly. Then, with a sigh, she resumed 
speaking. “ Behold in yonder sky the Star 
of War. It grows bright and red, with a steady 
glow. Soon its radiance will increase to a 
flame, fiery and terrible, and the flashing thereof 
will rouse the war-men to ferocity and the 
people to violence. Then the star will set, and 
the setting thereof shall be marked by strange 
circumstances. While yon star shines, Boadicea 
and her forces shall smite the Romans in their 
cities and strongholds — she shall leave their 
great places smouldering in ashes — and their 
legionaries doomed to destruction. But with 
the setting of that star Boadicea shall herself 
be smitten, and in the silence of night she 
will, of her own accord, seek rest with her 
ancestors. She shall pass away with none to 
succeed her — none to inherit her renown ! ” 

Melyn was awed. 

Golden Beauty felt deeply distressed. She 
never wholly liked her kinswoman’s strange 
moods, and always tried her utmost to shake 
off the dread they engendered. 

For this reason, after brief silence, the girl 
ventured to ask, “Is there no hope — is there 
no art in Britain which can avert calamity to 
the brave queen ? Have we not heard of 
charms, and amulets, and talismans that can 
protect persons from deadly harm, from mortal 
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wound, from pain and anguish, ay — and avert 
death itself at least for a season ? ” 

“ Do not ask me, for I will not answer,” : 
replied Olwen. 

Then the Druidess proudly quitted the room, 
leaving her niece and the Ovate to comment 
upon her words. Immediately afterwards an 
elderly British woman entered the apartment. 

It was Morwen, Golden Beauty’s personal 
attendant, formerly her nurse. 

“ 0 Melyn and Morwen,” exclaimed Golden 
Beauty, “ my whole soul goes forth to the grand 
Queen Boadicea. Yea, I would willingly do or 
dare anything for her sake. Is there no magic 
spell which could be woven around the queen to 
save her from the evil fate so dimly hinted at by 
Olwen ? Yet, of a truth, I do not understand her 
meaning. Explain it, Melyn.” 

“ Alas ! ” exclaimed the Ovate, “ I fear me 
Olwen foresees something we do not understand. 
Yet I know not what it could be.” 

“ Perhaps somebody will betray her, as Cartis- 
maudna, queen of the Brigantes, betrayed Carae- 
tacus,” remarked Morwen. 

“ It may be so,” responded Melyn thoughtfully. 

“ But Olwen hinted at a worse fate even than that.” 

“ Could aught be worse ? ” asked Morwen. 

“ It would be a worse fate if the Romans smote 
her until, driven by despair, she leaped a preci- 
pice, and thus, as Olwen says, ‘ of her own accord’ 
sought rest with her fathers,” answered Melyn. 
Golden Beauty shuddered. 

“ Do you think she will be defeated ? ” asked 
the girl. 
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“ Who can tell ? ” replied Melyn. “ War is 
uncertain — the Romans are powerful— but hope 
is strong, and the Britons are brave.” 

The girl sighed, and Melyn went out. 

“ Morwen,” whispered Golden Beauty, “ is there 
no charm in Britain which can save the queen 
from danger and any tragic form of death ? ” 

“ Yea,” answered Morwen. “ There is a charm, 
but it cannot be obtained.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked the girl eagerly, as her 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed with high 
hope. 

“One person in the realm possesses and wears the 
talisman which could save the queen from danger 
and any evil manner of death,” said Morwen. 

“ And — who is that person ? ” 

“ Cadarn, the Arch-druid of Mona, who ” 

“ Is hiding in our Yale of Worship,” interrupted 
Golden Beauty. 

“ The same,” replied Morwen. 

“ What is the charm ? ” asked the girl. 

“ Do you not know — have you never heard ? ” 
asked Morwen. 

“ What ? ” asked the girl. 

“ The rhyme ? ” said Morwen. 

“ The — anything that can give me knowledge 
about the charm,” said the girl. 

“ Well, the old rhyme runs thus : — 

“ ‘ Cadarn’s charm, the azure-tinted magical divine 
Serpent’s egg, that is imprinted with a mystic sign, 

Will protect the frailest wearer on the battle-field 
Better than an armour-bearer, better than a shield, 

And in dawn of darkest morrow, in the hour of woe, 

It has power to vanquish sorrow, mortal wound and foe! ’ ” 
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“ 0 Morwen ! ” exclaimed Golden Beauty I 
eagerly, “ do you think I — we could get the 

charm V’ mi 

“ My child ! ” exclaimed Morwen. “ To ask 

for it would be impossible. To steal it would 
insure instant death for us both. 

« But if we— or if I implored Cadarn to grant 
me . . . the loan of it . . . mentioning the pur- 
pose for which it would be used — what then ? 

“ The loan of it! ” said Morwen. “You might as 
well ask Cadarn for the loan of his head at once ! 

Golden Beauty laughed. 

“ Then there is no hope that by fair or foul 
means I could get the charm ? ” she said. 

“ None whatever,” said Morwen decisively, add- 
ing, “ put the notion out of your head. For were 
it whispered abroad that you knew who possessed 
the wonderful charm, Olwen would declare I had 
told you about it. And remember, child, I never 
yet in my whole life made mischief, though now 
you fairy— you have nearly trapped me with your 
witching. But put all thoughts of the talisman 
out of your head. It never can be obtained, and 
it would be both unwise and dangerous to think 
any longer about it.” 

“I am glad there is a charm,” said Golden 
Beauty, “even though at present I cannot 
obtain it.” 

“Never,” said Morwen; “you cannot obtain 
it, neither could anybody else. Never-never! 

See Olwen is returning.” 

Golden Beauty tripped gaily to meet her kins- 
woman, and, after a few words in passing, the 
princess went down to the shore. 


CHAPTER III 


TORTH OF DIM HOLE 



[]MONG the numerous caves to the east 
of Glan-M6r, there were three quite 
close together. Of these the central 
and largest was occupied by a half- 
crazed woman whose mind had been 
clouded by many sorrows. Yet her words were 
regarded as oracles, and her counsel was often 
sought 'in preference to the advice of Druid or 
Druidess. The loneliness of her life, the pecu- 
liarity of her habitation, and her strange physical 
appearance, helped to increase the awe in which 
she was held. 

High and mighty was the renowned Druidess 
and prophetess of Glan-M6r. Obscure and lowly 
was the recluse known as Torth of Dim Hole. 
Both women were curiously gifted, but while 
Olwen inspired people with admiration and won- 
der, Torth awakened dislike and dread. Yet the 
humble country folk who did not feel at liberty 
to approach Olwen, in fear and trembling sought 
and obtained access to Torth. 

When Golden Beauty went down to the shore, 
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soft, purple hues of twilight were falling upon land 
and sea. The British princess soon reached the 
great cavern that stretched away into the heart 
of the giant cliffs. Near the cave there was a 
broad ledge of rocks, where people usually placed 
offerings to propitiate Torth’s influence. Beyond | 
the ledge was a broad patch of hard and ribbed 
sand surrounding grotesque rocks, where sea-dogs 
came in summer and wild fowl paused to rest. 

Where other people shuddered, Golden Beauty 
was quite calm, and with airy grace tripped along 
the rocks, crossed the patch of sand and entered 
Dim Hole. The part of the cave occupied by j 
Torth was approached by a flight of rocks forming 1 
a natural barrier, beyond which the tides had not 
penetrated for ages. In seasons of storm, the 
waves rolled up and dashed against the barrier, 
and the surf filled the place with its briny mists. ' 
One peril faced the stranger who ventured to enter \ 
the cave. If he did not know the state of the tide, 
he could not come away when he wished, but had i 
to remain above the rocks until the waves left the jj 
entrance to the cavern. 

Golden Beauty was greeted by Torth, who 
then led her visitor to the fire of driftwood, which 
cast a crimson glow upon the fantastic arches and 
fissures forming the roof. People said the fire 
was kept perpetually burning, and that Torth 
guarded the treasures of a hero and supernatural 
being, who one day would return and take human 
shape. Then Britain would be set free from the 
thrall of the Romans, and all other enemies, and 
be governed by a Pendragon of the ancient stock. 

There was much in Torth to create terror, for 


‘ ‘ I wish to ask you something ” gg 

her countenance was capable of wonderful changes. 
Sometimes she looked almost young and beautiful. 
On other occasions she appeared like a corpse, or 
a fury with hideous glances. Her features were 
strongly marked ; her dark eyes fascinated and 
terrified all beholders ; her voice was changeful 
as the winds. In the same breath people said, 
She is handsome, almost lovable. — but, never- 
theless, she is a terror — a hag ! ” 

“ What brings my princess here this eve ? ” 
asked Torth, adding, “ two visits in one day are 
more than usual.” 

“ Is my return so soon, once too often ? ” asked 
Golden Beauty, seating herself on a rock. 

“Nay, dearest,” replied the recluse. “Would 
it were my fate to dwell nearer the haunts of 
mankind.” 

“ That you could, if you accepted the offer of 
01 wen,” said Golden Beauty. 

I cannot accept it. My fate is to remain 
here, said Torth, “ and here will I stay as long 
as breath is in my body. But now, princess, 
why do you come to me this night ? ” 

“ I wish to ask you something — a question, or 
more,” said Golden Beauty. 

The princess paused. 

“Speak on,” said Torth in kindly tones; 

“ speak, and I will answer if I can.” 

“ Have you not told me from the earliest days 
°f my girlhood, that if ever I needed a charm, or 
the rhymes of a spell, or a wand of enchantment, 
or a few drops of the mystic and magic waters of 

Ceredwin, wherewith to ” 

“Win somebody’s love!” interrupted Torth. 
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“Fie upon you, Golden Beauty, you do not 
need a charm wherewith to win any man’s love 
Your beauty is in itself the very strongest oi all 
charms.” 

Golden Beauty blushed. „ 

“ I do not desire the love of any youth, she 
said, “what I need is the glain neidr— the serpent s 
egg — the draconic talisman — the 

“Wait until the spring, and you shall have 
one fresh from the fairest glade in Siluna, said 

Torth. “ I promise you.” 

“ Any egg will not do,” said the princess. 

“ Not a new and untarnished charm — one that 
has never been touched by human hand— one 
that even the Druids would prize ? asked Torth. 

“ Not even a new charm will satisfy me, re- 
plied the girl. “What I desire is the sacred 
talisman, the draconic egg— serpent’s egg which 
Cadarn the Arch-druid of Mona (Anglesey) 

We “Cadarn’s charm 1” exclaimed Torth. “My 
child, it is impossible to get that. And if you 

obtained it — what then ? 

Golden Beauty told her wishes, adding— 

“ Boadicea could have it to wear upon her 

breast.” _ . , 

“ Boadicea is strong enough to wage war against 

the Britons without the aid of any charm, said 
Torth. “ But you cannot have what you wish. 
To borrow it would be impossible. The penalty 
of death awaits him who would steal it.” _ 

“Is there no chance any way to obtain the , 
charm ? ” asked the princess. 

“None whatever,” replied Torth decisively. 


“ If it chanced to be lost ? ” ioi 

“Then ... I suppose . . . it never can ... be 
obtained . . . unless ... of his own . . . free 
will ... he wishes to bestow it upon anybody,” 
faltered Golden Beauty. 

“ Tut, tut ! ” exclaimed Torth. “ Do you think 
Cadarn would be likely to give it away ? Why, 
that egg has been handed down through genera- 
tion after generation. Cadarn is compelled by 
Druidical law to hand it to his successor.” 

“ If ever it chanced to be — lost ? What then ? ” 
asked the girl. 

“ It is too carefully guarded ever to be lost,” 
said Torth. 

“ Oh ! ” remarked the princess, while her com- 
panion gazed into the fire. 

“ To lose it would not be impossible,” continued 
the princess. 

“Not impossible,” replied Torth, “but very 
unlikely.” 

Then the princess remained silent. 

The rising tide lapped the sides of the cavern 
with a regular sound almost rhythmic in its mono- 
tony. In the distance the splintered crags form- 
ing the entrance to the cavern looked dark and 
grim, while grey-green waters, crested with phos- 
phorescent radiance, glided into the cave, and 
receded towards the moonlight. 

While the princess remained almost dreamily 
mute, Torth, half to herself and partly to her 
companion, muttered a few unintelligible words, 
which presently developed into broken sentences — 

“To lose it ... if it were lost . . . what 
then? ... It could not be . . . Cadarn never 
will lose it . . . never . . . ah ! . . .” 
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Torth lowered her voice to a whisper, then 
added — “If any charm ... or spell ... or 
enchantment . . . could . . . cause him ... to 
lose it ... ah ! ... ha ! ha ! ” 

Torth burst into a loud, uncanny laugh, which 
startled the princess from her reverie. 

“ What did you say ? ” asked the princess. 

Torth’s reply was very rapid and impatient — 

“If by any spell, or charm, or enchantment, 
anybody could cause Cadarn to lose it — well and 
good. But the finder would be obliged to flee for 
dear life’s sake.” 

The princess looked quickly up. 

Her eyes sparkled with hope, and a rosy glow 
filled her cheeks. 

“Who . . . could cause Cadarn to lose it?” 
asked the girl. 

“ A man who is bound by a sacred promise to 
carry out any desire of mine,” said Torth. “ I 
have never yet asked him to do aught for me. 
Yet to ask is to command.” 

The princess shook her head. 

“ Do not ask. I would not have anybody to 
cause Cadarn to lose it,” she said. “ Nay ! that 
would be equal to stealing it. I beseech you not 
to do any wrong.” 

“ It would not be a wrong,” said Torth. 

“ To wilfully induce neglect or forgetfulness 
would be a very grave wrong,” said the princess, 
“ and I would not be a party to it. So remem- 
ber that if you or anybody brought me Cadarn’s 
charm I would forthwith return it to its rightful 
possessor.” 

Golden Beauty spoke with great determination, 
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and, as Torth did not immediately respond, the 
princess asked — 

“ Do you hear ? ” 

“ I do,” replied Torth. 

“ Will you heed ? ” 

“ Ay ! I will ! ” 

“Now,” said Golden Beauty wearily, “I will 
go. The tide has receded. Lo! the sands 
appear.” 

Torth stretched forth her hand, which the prin- 
cess grasped firmly. 

Golden Beauty soon reached the hard yellow 
sands, where jelly-fish and strands of glossy sea- 
weed glittered in the moonlight. Leaving Torth 
near the entrance to the cavern, the princess 
tripped lightly over the rocky ledges and soon 
reached the homeward path on the summit of the 
cliffs, where moonlight made the evening fairer 
than'- day. Pausing a moment before proceeding 
to Glan-M6r, the princess heard Torth calling 
her two tame wolves : “ Ern ! Ern ! — Mabm ! 
Mabin!” 

Clear and ringing as a bell was Torth s voice 
as she called again and again : Ern ! Ern ! 

Mabin! Mabin!” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GARDEN OF CARACTACUS 

N the garden of Caraetacus deep drifts 
of faded leaves filled the hollows 
under the trees, from which moisture 
dripped upon soft mosses and long 
grasses close beside the castle walls. 

There, in May, myriads of wild plum, sloe, 
crab-apple, and hawthorn, and bramble blossoms, 
opened and flourished, then fell to perish, while 
people in those mysterious days gathered the 
morning dew and celebrated the feast of Beltane. 
There wild hyacinths, primroses, and wild roses 
in turn appeared and vanished, to be followed by 
ripened apples, plums, sloes, and blackberries. 

There, too, odours of heather and dulse mingled 
when autumn winds came whistling down from 
the land, or raged fiercely up from the sea ; and 
there, in still days of winter, silver rime shrouded 
the slopes or snow encumbered the branches. 

In the garden of Caraetacus, when the Novem- 
ber fog like a pale-grey wraith fled before an 
unusual burst of sunshine and a light breeze from 
the west, Olwen and Golden Beauty walked with 
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Melyn the Ovate. The garden in no way re- 
sembled those cultivated enclosures of later 
ages, for it was a tangle- without hedge or barrier 
but the wild-woods and ravine on three sides 
of it and the castle on the rising ground. Yet, 
because it was a private space fronting the sea, 
it formed a natural garden with slopes or terraces 
descending to the shore. 

All the conversation between the Druidess and 
the Ovate was centred in the troubles that assailed 
the peace and prosperity of the Britons, and the 
best way in which the Silures could aid their 
countrymen against the foe. 

“ What would Caraetacus do were he in Britain 
now ? ” asked Melyn, in a tone of grave reflection. 

“Do!” exclaimed Olwen; “he would rouse 
all his descendants of the elder tribe to immediate 
action, as he did before.” 

“ What people are meant by the elder tribe ? 
asked Golden Beauty, seeking Olwen’s glances. 

“ The patrimony or inheritance of the elder 
tribe, or Kymry, stands between the Severn to 
the sea ; that of the Lloegrians extends from the 
land of the Damnonii to that of the Canti ; while 
the region of the Bry thons includes the lands of the 
Brigantes and the Ottadini thence northwards. 

“ So we are of the elder tribe of Britain, said 
the princess. 

“We are,” replied Olwen, “therefore the 
Kymry of the west should be prompt to action. 

“ They do not need persuasion to urge them,” 
said Melyn. 

“ I know — I know,” responded Olwen. 

Then the Druidess and the Ovate, with con- 


The Garden of Caractacus 

:S,r r f' resumed their conversation, 
?°!? en ® eaut y» followed by her dogs, de- 
scended the slopes to the shore. The 8 girl's 
thoughts were centred upon Boadicea and her 
i The story told by Melyn of the queen’s 

sufferings served to increase Golden Beauty’s 
; sympathy and desire to do something— even 

j eV ?fmu Tttle for Boadicea and Britain. 

I he blood of Caractacus flows in mv veins” 

I ? hers .® If > there = al one, where wavelets ; 

coiled and recoiled around the rocks on the 
i ; onely shore. “ Yes ; the spirit of my ancestors j 

t £. urn ? W1 . fchm fnd yearns to be of use, of help • 

i if °“T “ a feeble way. Alas! what can I do 

here? Nothmg but wait for tidings and listen 
mutely while others talk of heroism, and devotion 
and sacrifice of self!” ’ 

:•! K . 9“^ 9* e S0 . un( J °f fhe sea and the whirring of 

i hl r s ^ in § s br °ke the stillness in the garden 

where shadows of grim crags fell like dark bars 

i ■ aer °?f th , e November sunshine, emblematic of life 

| and its chequered pathways. 

’T Again g ir l murmured to herself—” What 

can I do? 

e f hen lt} seeme d as though the mysterious voice 
ol an unseen speaker whispered in her ear • “ The 
charm . the sacred egg ... the anguinium 
• • . Cadarn s glam neidr . . . get it . . ! ” 

soS nf °f dS Ia ? g in - t , he girl ’ s ears iike the 
ound of strangely weird music coming from a 

distance, and luring her away as the sea fairies 

ured mariners to calm waters and— hidden rocks » 

But how could she get that charm which never yet 

lelt the possession of the successive Arch- druids ? | 
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I Yet otherwise how could she be of use ? There 
could be no other way of helping the great 
queen, and the service she would do was rendered 
impossible by reason of the difficulties surround- 
ing it. Yet if the defeat of Boadicea and the 
destruction of Britain were probabilities, and all 
the affairs of the nation were destined to become 
worse and not better, how necessary it would 
be to obtain the talisman. 

Golden Beauty covered her face with her 
hands. “ Ah ! ” she cried, dashing away the tears 
from her eyes, “it must be mine— that and 
anything — yea, everything for Boadicea and 
Britain ! ” 

She would not steal — nay, she could not 
descend to dishonesty. Neither could her con- 
science permit her to become accessory before or 
after such a crime as theft. 

There was only one course open to her. And 
that ? 

Again she buried her face in her hands, while 
once more tears sparkled in her eyes. 

She would go to Cadarn and reveal her 
thoughts and desires. Perhaps because she was 
the grand-daughter of Caractacus he would lend 
the glain neidr — the charm — and allow her to 
take it to the queen with his blessing, the benison 
of the Arch-druid of Mona (Anglesey). 

In an instant she had made up her mind for 
action. 

Her whole countenance flashed out into the 
wild, rare glory of inspiration and resolution ; 
then suddenly it assumed a pallor as of dread and 
consternation, evolved from daring thought and 
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meditated deed. Burning blushes once more 
flashed into her cheeks, and dashing the tears 
away from her eyes, she eagerly exclaimed — “ I 
will go — I will ask that, ask anything — every- 
thing — for Boadicea and Britain ! ” 

With triumphant thoughts in her mind, Golden f 
Beauty called her dogs and returned to Olwen! 
and Melyn, who still lingered where the princess 
had left them. I 

“ Sunshine of November — how welcome it is,” 
said Melyn to Olwen. ’ j 

A deep sigh was the only response. i 

Melyn spoke again, but the Druidess remained 
silent, and, after watching his companion for some 1 
time in silence, the Ovate recommenced — 

“ What is it, my friend ? I remark a thought- 
fulness and gravity in your countenance which I 
do not like.” I 


The speaker placed his hand affectionately on i 
the arm of Olwen, and added — j 

“ What is it, my friend and kinswoman — my j 
sister in the faith of our fathers ? I will not 1 
claim my Druidic right to know the cause of j 
your gravity, but surely you will not wholly j 
conceal the feelings of your heart from one who ■ 
shared your confidence in the long ago.” 

“Why should I not be grave, Melyn, my j 
friend ? Are not the times full of perplexity, ■ 
doubt, and anxiety ? ” asked Olwen. ’ j 

“True, but away in these solitudes there is 
little to hope for, and less to fear,” said Melyn. j 
“I know you think so,” said Olwen, “yet my i 
hopes are many, and I have much to fear.” ' 

So earnest was the conversation between Olwen 1 
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Hopes and Fears 

and Melyn that Golden Beauty passed by in 

silence and left the garden. 

“I think the dearest wishes of your heart will 
never be satisfied,” said Melyn, “ and as for fear, 

I truly cannot see there is need for apprehension. 

“Ah!” sighed Olwen, “you do not know 
what you are saying, or you cannot compre- 
hend my meaning.” 

“I repeat, that here in these solitudes you 
have very few desires beyond the return of your 
loved ones. And, cut off from turmoil and dis- 
aster, you have little to fear. 

“ I live in the midst of solitudes, but my heart 
is away where our beloved ones are sighing in 
exile. And my mind is constantly out where our 
warriors battle against the enemy. Yea, my 
friend, worse than all, I see Britons kissing the 
feet of Romans— men leaguing against their own 
kindred — hundreds of human beings slam or 
sold to satisfy the ambition and greed of the few. 
Every attempt of the Britons to regain their lost 
freedom is an excuse for great cruelties, and the 
worst is not yet come. I have seen the begin- 
ning of the end approaching. Year after year 
I have watched coming events like storm-driven 
tides overwhelming all before them, until at last 
British liberty will be almost lost in the black 
flood of Roman oppression. I foretold what 
would come to pass! I warned the people 
against troubles to come. But, alas! my pre- 
dictions were scorned, and my warnings remained 
unheeded. And now annihilation complete is 
likely to be the fate of our ancient race.. Truly 
we may be called the last of the Britons. 
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Ihus far Melyn listened in wonderment while 

i,,terrupted the 

“Annihilation!” he repeated scornfully, “that 
can never be ! Nay, Olwen. You know the pro- 
verb of our land, ‘ Tra mdr, tra Brython ’ — ‘ As 
long as there is sea there will he Britons.’ Have 
you not heard the prophecy of the Arch-druid of 
Caer Troia — Caer Lud (London) ? ” 

j j° A f 0t know ; if I heard I forget ” re- 
sponded Olwen slowly. ® 

He says that realms unknown to Caesar, and 
countries to which his eagles never winged their 
way would belong to our posterity. Can you 
ear that and still declare we are the last of the 


said 


;? J™ S si * crit for 1 “ while, then gently she 
■o™ t™ P ' A C _ h ' drU t d s P^Ptecies will 
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likely to come to pass. 

Melyn shook his head. 

heTrt a s i!T kful for ,-, he hope that ° heers «» 

heart if not yours— like sunshine in Novem- 
ber, saul Melyn. “ But I must be away The 
sun approaches the meridian, and I have far to 
travel before noon to-morrow ” 

Then Olwen and Melyn left the garden and 
went homeward along the cliff-line. § 

I / earn for tidings from our 
beloved exiles said Olwen wearily. “ It seems 

S ° «°m£ Smce t ^ e ^ ast message came.” 

davs to S? r emS t0 take years instead of 
days to fulfil her course,” said Melyn “and 

now I come to think of it, we have not re 
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ceived a token from Rome since the eve of 

Beltane.” . 

“ Day after day since then I have been longing 

for the approach of a messenger, yet one never 

comes,” said Olwen. 

Little did the Ovate and the Druidess guess 
that their desires were soon to be satisfied in 
Glan-Mor, where a Roman centurion, attended 
by a small but strong bodyguard, waited to be 
received by the sister of Caractacus. Yet there 
the party of horsemen halted beside the fortress 
walls, while the men of the household beheld 
them with distrust, and the maids began to 
shrink away in mute wonderment. 

When Olwen and Melyn approached the court- 
yard, the stranger, who had dismounted, advanced 
and bowed respectfully, almost reverentially. 

“ My intrusion will be pardoned and wel- 
comed,” said the Roman, “ when it is known I 
am the bearer of messages and epistles from 
Caractacus to his sister Olwen, the daughter of 

Brdn.” , . 

I Olwen’s face beamed with delight, and m 
; gentle tones she asked, “ Your name ? ” 

“It is Victor, the centurion of the Second 
Imperial Legion, stationed at Isca Silurum 
(Caerleon), replied the officer. 

“ We have heard of you,” said Olwen, “ as one 
kindly disposed and friendly to our beloved 
exiles.” 

“ I have only lately returned from Rome, 
whither I went on leave of absence for private 
business purposes,” said the centurion. ^ 

k “ Will it please you to follow me to my hall ? ” 
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asked Olwen, and Melyn moved a pace backward j 
to give the stranger precedence. 

Victor bowed and followed the Druidess, who 
crossed the courtyard and entered her own apart- 
ments. There she begged the centurion to be 
seated, while preparations were made for the , 
reception and provision of the strangers. ’ 

Meanwhile Victor handed the package of which 
he was the bearer, to Olwen, who sat reading 
until Melyn made the announcement that refresh- 
ment awaited the Roman officer and his men in 
the great hall. 

Victor looked at Olwen, as if waiting her 
permission. 

“Go,” said the Druidess gently. “During 
your absence I will remain here reading the I 
epistles.” % 

Victor went, and with his men partook of the I 
plain but substantial feast placed before them by 
the servants of Olwen’s household. 

Little was there of luxury in that ample repast. 
The British fed chiefly upon the flesh of animals 
killed in the chase, varied by the few vegetables 
and roots indigenous to the soil, and in their 
season the fruits, especially apples, which the 
country yielded. Fish of various kinds formed a 
prominent part of the diet, while honey and milk 
appeared in abundance. The beverages included 
metheglyn or mead, made from honey, bragget, 
and a simple kind of beer. Many of the Britons 
adopted a semi-Roman diet, but Olwen did not. 
Therefore the food placed before the unexpected 
guests to Glan-M6r was purely British. But the 
simplicity of the fare was more than compensated 
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for by the native oysters, which were appre- 
ciated by the Romans as a rare and dainty dish. 
Oysters, a luxury in the imperial city, appeared 
upon the board at Glan-M6r as ordinary food. 

While the Romans enjoyed their repast, the 
men and women of Olwen’s household, attend- 
ing to their duties, were equally astonished and 
alarmed. These questions, among others, arose 
in their minds. Who were they ? Whence did 
they come ? Whither are they going ? What 
was their mission ? Was it friendly or hostile ? 

When the feast was ended an answer came to 
all the questions. Olwen’s aged and most trusted 
retainer, who to-day would be called the house- 
steward, entered the apartment and unexpectedly 
called the Roman officer aside. 

Afterwards all the soldiers and their horses 
were escorted to the castle of Caractacus, where 
accommodation was more spacious and suitable 
than at Glan-M6r. But Victor the Centurion 
remained as the honoured guest of Olwen the 
Druidess. 
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CHAPTER V 

VICTOR THE CENTURION 


■ ELYN was bound for Caer Odor (Bris- 
tol), but the coming of Victor delayed 

Tidings from the beloved exiles 
were far too precious and welcome 
to be passed over lightly, and the Ovate lin- 
gered another day, during which he read and 
re-read the epistles sent by Caractacus and those 
members of his family who were with him in 


Rome. 

Full of affection were the messages. Yet 
while the distinguished British Pendragon a,nd 
betrayed commander urged heroism, devotion 
to duty, undying patriotism, and magnanimity 
towards all enemies, not a word appeared about 
resistance, or defiance against Roman law and 
order and the complete subjugation of Britain. 
Not a word or suggestion about British policy in 
the present or the future ; not a sign or token 
of hope or disappointment. Only a peaceful, 
pleasant sentiment running all through the 
epistles, which read more like the compositions 
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of friends gone away for a voluntary sojourn in 
a distant land than communications from those 
who were living in enforced exile. 

Olwen keenly noted all this, but remained 
silent. 

Melyn observed it, and spoke. 

“Judging by the tone of these truly welcome 
epistles,” remarked the Ovate, addressing Victor, 
“our kinsmen and friends find Rome a goodly 
resting-place.” 

“I believe they do,” replied Victor, making 
matters worse by adding, “they appear to be 
as one happy family surrounding the great 
Caractacus.” 

Olwen sighed. 

“ And what of my father — Bran ? ” asked the 
Druidess. 

“He looks hale and hearty, and his vene- 
rable appearance commands general attention,” 
said Victor. “Everybody admires and respects 
Caractacus, but all are united in profound rever- 
ence for Bran.” 

“And Eurgain — known to you as Claudia, 
the wife of Rufus Pudens — what of her?” 
asked Melyn. 

“Ah! she is a beautiful woman,” responded 
Victor, “ and as good as she is wise. The poets 
sing of her beauty and wisdom, and all Rome 
rings with her praises.” 

“And Pomponia Grsecina, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius ? ” asked Melyn. 

“ She is my cousin,” said Olwen. “ Her British 
name is Gladys, the daughter of Cynvelyn, known 
to the Romans as Cymbeline.” 
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Victor’s face glowed with animation. There 
was a rapturous light in his eyes, and a placid 
smile played around his lips. The change inj 
his expression was as marked as it was Sudden. 
Instead of the stern, almost severe, aspect of the 
soldier, the happy and serene look of a child 
filled the young man’s countenance. 

“ Pomponia,” murmured Victor slowly, ten-J 
derly ; “ would that there were many more like 
her in our wonderful city of Rome ! ” Then 
fervently, he added, addressing Olwen, “ Lady, 
she is my beloved mother’s best and most faith- 
ful friend.” 

Olwen observed the altered expression in : 
the officer’s face, and attributed it to pleasant 
memories of absent friends and associations. 

“ She must be a stately matron by this time,” 
remarked Melyn. 

“Gladys always was stately, even as a girl,” 
said Olwen, adding, with a touch of pride, “she 
is several years older than me. Nearer the age 
of Caractacus.” 

“Yet younger even than our hero,” said 
Melyn. 

“Whatever her age may be,” said Victor 
enthusiastically, “ her sweetness of manner, her 
gracious condescension, and, above all, her real 
goodness of heart and purity of soul, make one 
forget that she ever could grow old.” 

Olwen smiled. 

“ And she has borne sorrow — I may say 
persecution — as few could bear it,” continued 
Victor. 

“ Sorrow — persecution ? ” queried Olwen. 
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“Have you not heard — do you not know?” 
asked Victor. 

“Heard?” exclaimed Melyn. “Yea, I have 
heard of the persecution, the sorrow, or whatever 
you are pleased to call it.” 

Melyn’s voice was stern and harsh. 

“ Ah ! I remember now,” said Olwen. “ Gladys 
embraced a new faith, a ” 

“ New delusion — a craze ! ” exclaimed Melyn. 

“ And what happened ? ” asked Olwen, address- 
ing the centurion. 

“To be brief,” replied Victor, finding the 
subject distasteful to Melyn, “ Pomponia was 
publicly charged with the ‘ crime of Christianity.’ 
Under the Roman law that faith is treated as 
treason, and Nero instigated proceedings against 
Pomponia, ‘according to ancient institution,’ — 
that is, before a court of her relatives, presided 
over by her husband. She yras, however, acquitted 
of all imputations affecting her life or honour.” 

Olwen gave a startled glance towards Melyn, 
and then asked, “What did my people say to 
that ? ” 

“ Some of them took her part and followed her 
footsteps,” replied Victor frankly. 

“ Followed Gladys in her fanatic adherence to 
those who put faith in that Galilean impostor 
called the ‘Lowly Nazarene — the Holy Jesus — 
the Son of the Most High God?’” exclaimed 
Melyn. 

“ Yea,” replied Victor. 

“ Name them,” said Melyn. 

“That I will,” responded Victor, “for 1 was 
told, if you asked, to answer without fear. Those 
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Victor the Centurion 



who have joined the followers of Christ are Bran, 
Claudia with her husband Pudens, her brothers 
Cyllin and Linus, and others attached to the 
British household in Rome.” 

“ Caractacus — what of him ? ” asked 01 wen. 

“ He would have toleration for the new belief, 
which to a certain extent meets with his favour,” 
said Victor. “ But when questioned on the sub- 
ject, he does not avow his feelings one way or 
another. Generally his thoughts are occupied 
with weighty matters. Sometimes he says that 
warriors have no time for religious matters.” 

“ He evades revealing the true state of his 
feelings, I suppose,” remarked Melyn. 

“Nay,” replied Victor. “If brought to the 
point, doubtless he would avow his unchanged 
devotion to the faith of his fathers.” 

“ The old Druidic belief of the Britons,” said 
01 wen fervently. “ Ah ! I thought Caractacus 
would not fail to cling to the only true religion 
which through all ages has made the Britons what 
they are— brave and fearless of any fate, even 
death. Yea, and it is certain that our religion 
teaches us to be regardless of death, and even 
impels us to seek it rather than submit to dis- 
grace.” 

Victor listened attentively. 

“Iam thankful to know that my brother has 
not deserted the true faith of our forefathers,” 
said 01 wen with a sigh. “ But, alas ! for the 
others.” 


“ Alas ! alas ! ” responded Melyn, with the 
choked utterance of a person in deep grief of 
mind. 
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Then somewhat sternly, he asked, “What 
about yourself, stranger ? Are you, too, a follower 

of the Nazarene ? ” _ . ,, 

Victor the Centurion, gazing steadfastly at 
Melyn the Ovate, answered, “J also am a humble 
follower of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Olwen sighed. A shadow crept over her counte- 
nance, and a look of pity, almost of pain, disturbed 
her former tranquil expression. 

“ Yet for you I should not feel sad, remarked 
Olwen “Your gods, your belief, your strange 
paganism have no affinity with ours, and for you 
to turn from the faith of your fathers is no con- 
cern of mine. But I always feel more or less sad 
and regretful when old friends and associations 
are deserted for new faces, strange customs, and 
untried leaders.” 

“ The Roman’s faith has naught to do with us, 
for so. long as he keeps it to himself we have no 
right to complain,” said Melyn ; “ but if he 
teaches his wild notions to those who are near 
and dear to us— woe betide him ! ” 

Olwen looked gravely at Melyn’s scowling face. 
<< gtranger ! ” added the Ovate, almost fiercely , 
“ attend to my words. If at any time I find 
that you endeavour to plant your strange belief 
in the minds of those Britons who are under my 
protection, or closely connected by ties of blood 
or friendship — expect no mercy. ^ Vengeance will 
be mine, and I will not spare it. 

Olwen was startled. It seemed to her pre- 
sumptuous for a Druid to threaten a Roman. 
One word uttered by the centurion would be 
sufficient to send Melyn to death, for Nero had 
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ordered the extirpation of Druidism in Britain. 
And now, when Suetonius Paulinus was carrying 
out the law in Mona, the peril of such words was 
greater. 

Victor, knowing this, remained speechless and ; 
quiet. For the sake of the faith that was a 
perfect bond of unity between himself, his own 
relatives and the distinguished British exiles in 
Rome, he set aside his authority and treated the 
i, ! Ovate’s remarks as forgetfulness of the existing 

state of affairs. 

! i ; “ Hear me and heed ! ” added Melyn. 

| “ That I do,” responded Victor quietly, in a 

| I , tone of one who would humour a person’s whim 

I i or fancy. 

, lj “ Not one word about the Nazarene while you 

: ; I remain in Glan-M6r,” said Melyn, in a command- \ 

I , ing tone. i 

^ | Olwen looked slightly surprised. • 

I 1 She partially resented Melyn’s -interference 

f " with her household, and felt that the stranger 

f ii was entitled to every consideration as a mutual 

|‘l friend of the absent and present members of 

I '! Br&n’s family. 

| '! Quickly, almost abruptly, Melyn interrupted 

I ' Olwen’s thoughts. ■ 

I : “ It is my custom to speak plainly,” said the 

| ' Ovate, “ and I suppose you — Olwen — think I \ 

I 1 am intruding upon your private rights and privi- 

I ! leges, for which I ask pardon. But I have not 

; - lived so long as to overlook seasons and places 

! i of danger. I have given warning, and the wise \ 

j 1 will understand. Now I go hence, and shall not 1 

]•]', return until my mission is ended.” 
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“ Will you not linger one day longer ? ” asked 
Olwen. 

“ Nay, I have loitered one day beyond my 
intention. I must go eastward, where conflict 
will soon begin,” said Melyn. 

Then his face grew dark, though he smiled 
while taking an affectionate farewell of Olwen, 
and bidding a courteous adieu to the Roman, the 
Ovate quitted the apartment, and in less than an 
hour was rapidly wending his way over hill and 
through dale, leading to the east of the land. 

Olwen, who much desired further conversation 
with Victor, begged the Roman to remain as her 
guest for a few days before returning to Isca 
Silurum. The young officer, rejoicing at the 
prospect of contributing to the pleasure of the 
distinguished Druidess, consented to remain, and 
after visiting his men, who were quartered in the 
castle of Caractacus, he returned to Glan-Mor 
there to answer any questions put to him by 
Olwen. 


CHAPTER VI 


GOLDEN BEAUTY’S THOUGHTS 

a part of the fortress overlooking the 
ea, Golden Beauty stood beside Mor- 
ten. Both, after long conversation, 
lad been silent for some time. 
Morwen’s thoughts were of the past 
— of the days when the Princess Eurgain, known 
to the Romans as Claudia, with her brothers 
Cyllin and Linus, dwelt at home in happy seclu- 
sion, before they were taken into captivity with 
Caractacus. 

Golden Beauty’s thoughts were of the future — 
of the days when, possessed of the sacred talisman, 
she could go boldly to Boadicea and offer her the 
charm wherewith to resist her enemies, to avert 
mortal wound, and — if there was any truth in 
the old story — ward off death for a time at 
least. 

While these thoughts filled the minds of the 
British princess and her nurse, Olwen talked with 
Victor the Centurion. 

“ Come with me,” said the Druidess, when one 
portion of their conversation was completed, 
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“come, for I fain would have you meet my 
grand-niece, who was only seven when Caractacus 
went away, and now she is seventeen. Ah ! how 
time flies ! ” 

Olwen stepped softly along, and withdrew a 
heavy curtain from across a doorway. 

She stood a moment, as if listening for the 
sound of voices. “Come,” she said to Victor, 
in a soft and low voice. “ Follow me.” 

The Roman followed where the Druidess led, 
and immediately found himself in the presence 
of Golden Beauty. 

For a moment Victor stood like one bewildered. 

The British princess appeared before him like 
a vision too beautiful ever to be real. 

Olwen noted the looks of admiration bestowed 
by the Roman upon Golden Beauty, and, woman- 
like, she could not help being pleased. 

Golden Beauty was equally and agreeably sur- 
prised. There was something in the Roman’s 
countenance which instantly inspired her con- 
fidence. Victor was strikingly handsome, with 
fine features, dark, quiet eyes, and a pleasant, 
peaceful expression, rarely to be seen in the faces 
of Romans and Britons in those days of strenuous 
conflict. His dark hair clustered closely to his 
head, and lightly fringed his broad brow. His 
complexion was becomingly sun-embrowned and 
brightened by a healthy look. His face bore 
tokens of serenity of mind and gravity of thought, 
and his manner was courteous and dignified. 

Victor greeted Golden Beauty with considerable 
enthusiasm, and soon entered into conversation 
with her about the distinguished exiles. The 
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Golden Beauty’s Thoughts 

British princess listened attentively, and then 
fervently exclaimed, “ I glory in the knowledge 
that I am the grand-daughter of Caractacus, for 
who stands higher than him in this island ? Who 
among all the British heroes has been more digni- 
fied, brave, and intrepid ? I am glad you know 
him.” 

“My knowledge of Caractacus and all the 
Silurian family must be a bond between us, and 
a surety that— come what may — we at least shall 
remain friends,” said Victor. 

“ Yea,” said Olwen. “ It is pleasant to know 
one who has so lately seen our beloved relatives. 
Rest assured that on our part an abiding friend- 
ship has commenced, and in the future you will 
always receive a welcome at Glan-M6r.” 

“ You are good and kind,” said Victor, “ and 
if ever you come to Isca Silurum, my house is 
open to you. There my mother and two sisters 
dwell, and they will gladly receive you. Some 
day you may chance to come so far.” 

Olwen murmured, “Nay, I never leave my 
fortress. Nothing but Roman force could com- 
pel me to remove from this place.” 

“May that never be exercised,” said Victor 
fervently. “But you, princess, may go hence 
some day in the future.” 

“ If ever I go hence,” said the girl firmly, “ it 
will be to prove that I can be brave. You tell 
me Caractacus wishes me to be brave, to be 
patriotic, and never forgetful that my ancestors 
were heroes. I shall not forget. What is more, 
I will prove to our absent relatives that a British 
girl can be fearless and faithful.” 


Brave Sentiments 
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Olwen looked surprised. She had never heard 
her grand-niece so enthusiastic before. Her 
expressions revealed a new development in her 
character, and the Druidess was pleased, yet 
partially fearful. 

“ You will probably have many opportunities 
for proving your fidelity,” remarked Olwen. 

“ But I hope it will never be necessary to prove 
fearlessness excepting in the minor matters of 
life.” 

“Who can tell what is before me?” asked 
Golden Beauty. “ I may yet be called upon 
to prove courage. Indeed, I hope something 
will happen to cause the exercise of my efforts 
in that direction.” 

“My child!” exclaimed Olwen, “it is pre- 
sumptuous to court peril.” 

Victor smiled. He regarded the girl’s remark 
as a /passing outburst of enthusiasm evoked by 
the messages from Caractacus and his family. 

“I do not actually court peril,” said Golden 
Beauty, laughing merrily, “ but it may come 
masked.” 

“ I trust not,” said Victor gravely. 

He thought the beautiful princess talked 
lightly, even though her sentiments were brave. 

“ Golden Beauty will get wiser I hope as she 
grows older,” remarked Olwen. 

Meanwhile the girl thought only of the talis- 
man, and her determination to ask Cadarn for 
the loan of it. She had already prepared plans 
for action, and waited patiently to be able to 
carry them into effect. 

That evening while Olwen was occupied in 
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Golden Beauty's Thoughts 


preparing epistles which Victor promised should 
be conveyed by the next messenger from Isca 
Silurum to Rome, Golden Beauty went to see 
Torth, and remained in the cave until the 
ebbing tide made her return possible. Then 
quickly the princess emerged from the cavern, 
and accompanied by Torth, proceeded to the 
sands from which the waves glided back to the 
rocks on the margin of the sea. 

Dark and crowded with shadows, the interior 
of the cave presented a striking contrast to the 
scene outside. There the brilliancy of the moon- 
light was almost dazzling. It touched the grim 
and gloomy rocks with silvery radiance. It 
glittered on the white crests of the waves as 
they rolled in and out of the curving ledges. 
It gleamed on the wet sands, where flashes of 
phosphorescent light marked the tracks of the 
jelly-fish. It beautified the cliffs, and made 
the land look like a fairy realm. 

Golden Beauty lingered to look around, and 
was just going to say good-night, when Torth, 
without word or warning, gave a loud unearthly 
shriek, and then sank down upon the nearest 
rock. 

The next minute Victor the Centurion leaped 
j j from the rocky ledges and stood beside Golden 

t Beauty and Torth. He was astonished to see 

j the princess in that lonely place. 

'[ “ Are you alarmed ? ” he asked. 

“Nay,” replied the princess. “I often visit 
| Torth, and am accustomed to her peculiarities. 

J | But when she shrieked I was startled.” 

! | Torth groaned. 


'If !j‘ 


From Old Caerleon 
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“ Are you hurt ? ” asked the princess. 

“ Hurt ! hurt ! ” exclaimed Torth. “ Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! ” 

Then she stood up straight as a line, and 
looked around. 

“ He has returned ... I said he would come 
again ... one day when ... we would not expect 
him ... Ah ! ... he is come again . . . again ! ” 

“ I do not understand her — do you % ” asked 
Victor. 

“I think I do— just a little,” replied Golden 
Beauty. “Every stranger who approaches the 
cave is, in her opinion, the hero whose treasures 
she guards.” 

The princess told the well-known story, which 
interested the Roman. 

“ who — who are you 1 ” asked Torth, looking 
like a person awakened from slumber. 

“I am Victor, the Roman Centurion of the 
Second Imperial Legion, stationed at Isca Silurum 
(Caerleon).” 

“Old Caerleon — Caerleon upon Usk?” asked 
Torth. 

“ The same,” replied Victor. 

“But — you are a Roman I see now,” said 
Torth. “ He that is to come from Old Caerleon 
is a Briton. Ah! I comprehend. When you 
appeared it seemed to me as though he had 
returned ... or his spirit .... in shining armour 

. once more. But he is not ... a Roman. 
Nay ! ... I must wait longer for . . . him ! ” 

Torth’s voice changed its harsh tone for accents 
faint and low and tender. A peculiar and 
unusual pathos accompanied the closing words, 
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which sounded quite out of keeping with the 
weird woman’s general appearance and manner. 
Suddenly Torth resumed a severe tone. 

“ Begone ! ” she shouted angrily, springing to- 
wards Victor. 

Her countenance was terrible to behold. 

“To me your presence is baleful,” she yelled, 
“ reminding me of oppression, captivity — of the 
hated Romans ... of sorrow and . . . the past ! ” 

Torth groaned. 

“ Away ! ” she cried bitterly, “ away ! Do not 
remind me of the . . . awful flight . . . the anguish 
. . . the pain ... of the past ! Begone ! ” 

“ Do not thus speak to a stranger,” said G-olden 
Beauty. “ He is our — my friend ! ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” yelled Torth, awakening the 
echoes of the cavern with the sound of her harsh 
laughter. 

“ Come,” said Golden Beauty haughtily. 
“ Come, my friend. This is no place for 
strangers.” 

“ Friend ! . . . friend forsooth!” exclaimed Torth. 
“ Call him friend now if you will. But prove 
him . . . try him . . . and he will turn out to be 
your worst enemy.” 

“ Your words are evil,” said Victor. “ But I 
forgive, even as He who died to save us all for- 
gave His enemies. Farewell, sad-minded woman, 
I will not vex you with my presence any longer.” 

The centurion moved away, and Golden Beauty 
descended from the rocks to the sands ; the Roman 
courteously saluted Torth, and gently but firmly 
said, “ Peace be with thee ! ” 

Torth gazed vacantly after the retreating figure, 
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then, bursting into loud laughter, she returned to 
the recesses of the cave, and there crooned mourn- 
fully to herself about the “ hated Nazarene ” and 
the “ detested Roman.” 

To her tame wolves, Ern and Mabin, she 
muttered, “The Romans come . . . and come . . . 
and come . . . but they shall . . . go . . . and never 
return . . . Britain shall be . . . victorious . . . free ! ” 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ARCH-DRUID OF MONA 



WEN’S despatches were completed, 
and Victor the Centurion made pre- 
parations for his departure. For 
three days he had waited the con- 
venience and enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Druidess. Somewhat regretfully he sum- 
moned his men, and proceeded to take leave of 
his hostess and her beautiful grand-niece. 

“ Lady,” he said, holding Olwen’s hand, “ what 
thanks do I not owe you for your kindness to me 
especially, and to my comrades also ? ” 

“You owe me no gratitude, for your coming 
has brought us intense joy. Your sojourn has 
given me additional pleasure. I would that you 
could remain longer with us.” 

“ My desire to remain is great,” said Victor, 
“ but duty calls me. And in a few days hence 
our messengers depart again. I must be in Isca 
Silurum (Caerleon upon Usk) by that time, for 
winter approaches, and from now until the spring 
all communication ceases between Britain and 
Rome.” 



“You will come again — at least I shall look for 
your coming,” said Olwen gently and sweetly ; 
“ and you will always be welcome for the sake of 
the dear ones far away.” 

“ I know — I know,” said Victor, “ and I pro- 
mise to come again next year. Perhaps by that 
time I shall be the bearer of more welcome 
messages.” 

“ I hope you will,” said Olwen. “ Yet remem- 
ber that, whether you come as a bearer of mes- 
sages or as a guest, we shall be glad to see you. 
Henceforth we are friends.” 

Victor’s countenance glowed with pleasure and 
the satisfaction that at Glan-Mor he would always 
be sure of a warm greeting. He turned to meet 
the gaze of Golden Beauty — earnest, wistful, yet 
half-fearful. He took her hands and clasped 
them in his. 

“ Princess,” he said tenderly, “ shall we be 
friends too ? Shall I always be sure of a welcome 
from you ? Shall I come, and find you glad to 
see me { 

“Yea,” she answered, “we are friends already, 
and you will always be sure of a welcome from 
me. You will come again and — if I am here — 
I shall be glad — very glad to see you.” 

“ If you are here ?” repeated Olwen curiously. 
“ You are always here. You have never been 
away yet.” 

“ But I may go one day,” said Golden Beauty. 

“It is not likely you will quit my roof,” said 
Olwen. 

“ I may go forth as others have gone,” said the 
princess, “ and if I go, it will be at the command 
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of duty. I do not forget that I am the grand- 
daughter of Caractacus.” 

She spoke with the majesty of a girl who could 
dare to be noble and brave. 

Victor held her hands firmly in his iron grasp. 

“ Good-bye, princess — good-bye,” said the cen- 
turion, “and may we all remain friends until — 
we meet again ! ” 

“ Until we meet again ! ” responded Olwen 
fervently. 

Bowing low to both ladies, and kissing Golden 
Beauty’s hands, Victor took his leave. Then he 
went from Glan-Mor. 

A few days later Golden Beauty expressed her 
desire to visit the Vale of Worship. She wished 
to see Cadarn. 

“ November days are not pleasant for visits of 
that kind,” remarked Olwen. 

“ December days will be worse,” said the girl. 

“ Cadarn can come down here if you wish,” said 
Olwen. 

The girl’s eyes suddenly sparkled with delight. 

“ How good you are !” she exclaimed. 

“ I will send a special messenger for him to- 
morrow,” said Olwen. “ I also wish to see him. 
I do not consider it safe for the Arch-druid of 
Mona (Anglesey) to be in any Druidical centre at 
present. He would be well guarded here. The 
spies of Suetonius Paulinus may already be search- 
ing for the exiled priest of Mona. So 1 will send 
a messenger to-morrow.” 

Golden Beauty’s face beamed with pleasure. 

When Cadarn came she would have an oppor- 
tunity of talking with him about the anguinium, 
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and if she carefully introduced the subject it 
would be an easy task to express her desire for 
the loan of the sacred emblem. Surely he would 
not say no to her request. She was sanguine of 
success. The purpose was a good one, and if by 
the possession of it the great queen could avert 
personal danger, and ultimately vanquish her 
enemies, the freedom of the Britons would be 
insured. Think of that ! And then — what then ? 
If the Britons were able to conquer the Romans, 
Brin would return, and Caractacus and all the 
exiles could come home again. What then ? Ah ! 
she dared not venture to hope beyond the return 
of Caractacus ! 

The messenger sent to the Vale of Worship 
returned bearing the tidings that Cadarn had 
gone to the northern borders of Siluria, there to 
meet Druidic refugees from Mona (Anglesey) and 
Carnarvonshire. 

“ He will bring them here,” said the messenger. 

“And they shall have our protection,” said 
Olwen, adding in a royal tone, “the castle of 
Caractacus is always ready for the reception of 
your persecuted friends. How many strangers 
may we expect ? ” 

“ Seven or eight, in addition to Cadarn,” was 
the reply. 

Many days passed, yet Cadarn did not come. 

November vanished, andDecember brought sharp 
frosts and grey days without a gleam of sunshine. 

Still Cadarn came not. Olwen felt sure that 
untoward events prevented him. Morwen firmly 
believed that the Arch-druid and his companions 
were slain. Golden Beauty did not know what to 
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think, but she yearned to see Cadam. Time was 
flying. Yet now, not a word reached Siluria 
about Boadicea and the forces in the east of 
Britain. Not a word about Roman deeds or the 
movements of Suetonius Paulinus. 

It was the last week of December. 

Olwen sighed as she glanced up at the leaden 
heavens or down at the steel grey sea, while 
Golden Beauty asked, “ Can the Romans — shall 
they conquer Britain ? ” 

Olwen remained silent. Then with a far away 
look in her eyes the Druidess spoke in a dreamy 
tone — 

“The Romans will continue to oppress the 
Britons for many generations, and then they in 
turn will be conquered. Nations, and tribes, 
|j 4 and hordes will arise, and crush Roman pride and 

<jj: j power. Then the great empire will totter and 

“ | fall, never more to regain its importance. But 

! through centuries to come, Britain will grow in 

strength and fortune. As the ages roll on our 
| ‘ Island of Green Hills ’ shall remain unrivalled 

for majesty and influence.” 

I Olwen paused. The sound of voices outside 

arrested her attention. She was about to move 
from her seat beside Golden Beauty, when slow 
and firm footsteps approached, and Cadarn the 
Arch-druid of Mona (Anglesey) entered. 

Cadarn was tall, with broad shoulders and a 
strong muscular body. His features were classical, 
his eyes were large and dark, and their expression 
was calm and grave. He was still in the prime 
| of life, and more vigorous and energetic than 

‘ many who were years younger. At the same 
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time his dark hair and long flowing beard were 
abundant, and sprinkled with grey, which gave 
to both a curious frosted look, and helped to 
render his identity very striking and somewhat 

remarkable. . 

Cadarn’s countenance lost all its rigid serenity 
as the Druid approached Olwen, who gave him a 
cordial greeting. 

“ I was away when your messenger reached the 
Yale of Worship, but I came here as soon as pos- 
sible,” said Cadarn, who then turned to receive 
the maiden’s welcome. 

“Teg&u Eurgain,” he said tenderly, “you are 
growing more like your beloved mother. Fltir, 
the daughter of Caractacus, was frail and of a 
more spiritual nature than the other children of 
our hero. In you, fortunately, I see the strength 
of your ancestors with the physical qualities of 
your.- mother. You are born to be strong and 
brave.” 

“ I hope so,” said Golden Beauty sincerely. 

Cadarn’s eyes seemed to search the girl’s heart 
through and through, and already the princess 
began to feel as though the priest guessed her 
secret. 

It was a relief when Cadarn turned to Olwen 
and said, “ I fear you will not thank me for bring- 
ing so many as eight of my companions here. In 
truth, it seems shameful to impose upon your 
hospitality.” 

“Were they double the number they would 

be welcome,” said Olwen. 

“ Of bards and Ovates there are eight. I form 
the ninth of the Druidic fraternity,” said Cadarn. 
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“ The ninth ! ” exclaimed Olwen, who regarded 
the number as fateful. 

“ Yea ! And my whole company, including 
attendants, consists of eighteen souls.” 

“ Double nine,” said Olwen ; “ how strange ! ” 

Golden Beauty slightly shivered. She regarded 
the number with superstitious feelings. 

“ Nine — double nine,” repeated Cadarn slowly. 
“ Now I come to think of it I am surprised.” 

“It is ominous of disaster,” said Olwen de- 
cidedly. 

“ I do not put much faith in any numbers ; 
but three, seven, and nine are generally regarded 
as important, sometimes for evil but more fre- 
quently for good,” said Cadarn. 

“ The number nine has been associated with 
sorrow in my experience,” said Olwen. 

“For once let it be good and not evil,” said 
Cadarn cheerfully. 

Soon afterwards the Druidic fraternity and 
their waiting-men were regaled in the hall. 
Later in the day the guests were domiciled in 
the castle of Caractacus, but Cadarn remained at 
Glan-M6r. 

It was December the 21st. 

According to the old Druidic mythology the 
declining sun struggled to live through the after- 
noon of that day, but at sunset, when level with 
the sea, the orb perished and fell. During the 
interval between sunset and sunrise of the next 
day the Prince of Darkness, known to the Britons 
as Avagddu or “ Black Wings,” reigned triumph- 
ant. In the morning the sun, “ Bel,” rejuvenated, 
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arose with all the divine attributes of light and 
heat, and victoriously scared Black Wings from 
the face of the earth. 

At this season the Druids always held high 
festival. Then the mistletoe was cut from the 
sacred oak, and many mysterious rites and cere- 
monies were associated with the time known to 
us as Christmas. But the Druids were under a 
ban, and although Cadarn could have gone forth 
and cut the mistletoe in a grove of oaks near 
Glan-M6r, he thought it best to avoid any demon- 
stration likely to excite the people in that quiet 
and secluded neighbourhood. The Britons never 
knew where spies lurked, ready to convey mes- 
sages to the nearest Roman station of importance, 
and Cadarn would not imperil the peace and 
security of Olwen’s home. So the festival ap- 
proached without the customary rites, but one 
hour before sunset on the 2 1 st the bards and 
Ovates, together with the whole household of 
Glan-Mor, congregated around Olwen and Cadarn 
on the highest point of the cliffs, quite close to 
the fortress, wherefrom they watched the gradual 
descent of the sun and the approach of Black 
Wings. Cadarn and Olwen in turn addressed 
the assembly, and immediately after sunset the 
company dispersed, leaving the Arch-druid and 
Golden Beauty alone upon the precipice. 

Then the Druid spoke to Golden Beauty of the 
pleasure he had gained from the messages brought 
to Olwen by Victor the Centurion. 

“ I would also speak to you of the private epistle 
sent to me by Caractacus,” said the priest. “Your 
grandfather wishes you to be brave and patriotic.” 
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“ I am patriotic,” said Golden Beauty, “ and I 
feel very brave, but I have no opportunity of 
being heroic or of proving my heroism.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Cadarn. 

“ Life here at Glan-Mor is passive and not 
active,” said Golden Beauty promptly, adding, 

“ I feel intensely brave, but cannot exercise my % 
powers.” 

“ Caractacus desires me to tell you to go forth, 
if ever occasion occurs,” said Cadarn. 

“ But occasion never arises,” said the girl in a 
plaintive tone. 

“It may come at any moment,” said Cadarn. 

“ Not here,” remarked Golden Beauty. “ War 
is far away in the east of Britain, where Boadicea 
commands her forces, and the hosts of the north 
and the south aid her to vanquish her enemies.” 

“ Could you not go forth as other matrons and 
maidens of Siluria and elsewhere are going?” 
asked Cadarn. 

“ I did not know they were going,” said the girl. 

“Many wives and daughters of the Silurian 
families are following our warriors to the east,” 
said Cadarn. “ I am sure not one would be more 
welcome than the grand-daughter of Caractacus.” 

Golden Beauty’s eyes sparkled with enthusiasm. 

“ But what would ” 

“ 01 wen say?” asked the priest. “I will ar- 
range with her. Fear nothing. Will you go ?” 

“ I will,” replied Golden Beauty, without hesi- 
tation. 

“ You shall be fully equipped and attended,” 
said Cadarn. 

“ Attended ?” asked Golden Beauty doubtfully. 


Now or Never 
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“ Yea. You could not go unattended,” said 
the priest. “A party of armed warriors will 
accompany you.” 

“Nay,” said Golden Beauty. When I go 
forth I will go alone. How can a girl be brave 
when guarded and protected by other persons ? ” 

Cadarn smiled. 

“ You must have a companion,” he said. 

“Then I will have one warrior of my own 
choosing,” said Golden Beauty. 

“ Name your man,” said Cadarn. 

“ I will have Craid,” said Golden Beauty. 

“ Craid, the son of Gorlad ? ” asked Cadarn. 

“ Nay. Craid, the uncle of Gorlad. You seem 
to forget,” said Golden Beauty. “ I mean Craid 
the Brave.” 

“ I see,” said Cadarn. 

“ Craid fought with Caractacus in the last great 
battlq,” said the girl. 

Then, almost impulsively and with great en- 
thusiasm, like a person who says “ now or never,” 
she told her desire about the sacred egg. 

Cadarn started in surprise. 

“ You desire to possess the glain neidr — or 
draconic emblem?” he asked. 

“ I do,” replied his companion. 

“ Understand now, and for ever, it cannot be 
yours,” said Cadarn. 

He spoke sternly, almost severely. 

Shadows clouded Golden Beauty s face. 

“ I only ask for the loan of it,” she pleaded. 
“ The object is truly good.” 

“I will admit that your intentions are esti- 
mable ; but they are unnecessary,” said Cadarn. 
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“ Boadicea is a strong-minded woman, capable 
of defending herself. She is heroic, and will 
defy the Romans. But I have doubts about her 
success. That is her concern ; not mine, nor 
yours.” 

Golden Beauty remained silent. 

“ Yet, you can join the women of the south ; 
you can go forth and prove your heroism — you 
can go to Boadicea, and as the representative of 
the royal family of Siluria, assure her that the 
sympathies of Caractacus and his household are 
fully extended to her. But I will not lend you 
the draconic egg — no. Decidedly — No ! ” 

Cadarn frowned, and looked almost angry. 

Slightly altering and softening his tone, he 
continued, “If by any chance it was lost, and 
you found it, I would expect you to honourably 
return it. If anybody stole it, and you knew 
the thief, I would look to you for the exposure 
of the culprit.” 

The priest paused. He looked at Golden 
Beauty’s tearful blue eyes, and almost relented 
of his severity. 

“ Look at the talisman,” he said. “ Here it is. 
I will place it in your hands.” 

The Arch-druid removed the emblem from the 
folds of his robe, and gave it to the girl. 

Golden Beauty gazed wonderingly at it, with 
a great longing to possess the talisman. She re- 
garded Cadarn as cruel to refuse her request. 

“Death would be the fate of anybody who 
stole the sacred emblem,” said Cadarn. “ Yea — 
death without quarter.” 

Golden Beauty shuddered. 


“ It shall be yours when I die ” 1 4 1 

“ One promise I will make,” said Cadarn. 

The girl looked up hopefully. 

“ By order of succession, the glain neidr should 
go on my death to Heilyn the son of Gorith,” 
said Cadarn. “ But as he already owns an ancient 
draconic emblem, I shall be able to bequeath mine 
to whom I please. Therefore, I will leave this 
to you.” 

Golden Beauty could scarcely believe what she 
heard. 

“I mean what I say,” added Cadarn. “My 
glain neidr shall be yours when I die.” 

“ I hope you will live for long years,” said the 
girl. “ I shall not wish you to die for the sake 
of the possession of the anguinium. Do you 
believe me ? ” 

“ I do,” replied the priest. “ Because you are 
a brave, spirited girl, and the grand-daughter of 
Caractacus, I will make the bequest to you.” 

Golden Beauty felt thankful. 

Later in the night Cadarn called Heilyn the 
son of Gorith and Olwen the Arch-druidess to 
witness that upon his death the sacred emblem 
was to be the property of Golden Beauty. 



CHAPTEK VIII 



A TRAGEDY 


l LACK Wings was triumphant. His 
•} widely-spread pinions obscured the 
' sky from east to west and from north 
[ to south. 

Dark and cold was the frozen earth. 


Dark and calm, but murmuring, was the grey- 
green sea running in and out among the rocks 
on the desolate shore. In every fissure of the 
cliffs where water trickled from the land long 
icicles were suspended, and broad stretches of 
ice fringed the shore. Every tree-branch and 
bramble was outlined by frost and tipped with 
icicles. The forests and woodlands resembled 


fairy realms, concealing a sleeping maiden, who 
could only be awakened by the kiss of spring. 
All the streams were ice-bound, and only deep 
wells and bubbling springs were free. 

Ten days had passed since Cadarn and Golden 
Beauty lingered to talk on the verge of the cliffs 
overhanging the sea. 

Meanwhile the sun was buried in cloud-folds, 
and it seemed to the people as though it would 
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never again arise, so dark and gloomy were the 
days, and the nights were moonless and starless. 

Therefore everybody said : “ Black Wings 
usurps the kingdom of the sun. But it will 
only be for a little while, for already Cariadwen 
the Queen of Heaven is steering her silver 
crescent boat — which hath neither mast nor oar 

through the darkness, and soon will it appear 

above the horizon. Then from the silver barge, 
guarded by Cariadwen , the sun will arise and 
reclaim his rights.” Cariadwen was the British 
mythological title for the moon. 

It was the 31st day of December. 

Silence had reigned supreme for many hours, 
when suddenly through the night, cries arose like 
the sounds of persons whose lives were in jeopardy. 
They startled and alarmed the servants in Glan- 
M6r. They penetrated the apartment of Olwen, 
where the Druidess and Golden Beauty were 
talking with some of the priests and Morwen. 
They roused the bards and Ovates and their 
waiting-men in the lonely castle of Caractacus. 
They scared the inhabitants of that part of 
Siluria, and caused them to congregate around 
the log fifes. 

For they were terrible, heart-rending cries, the 
like of which had never before been heard, and 
for long years afterwards were not forgotten. 

“ Do you hear those cries ? ” asked Olwen, 
when the Arch-druid of Mona entered the room. 

“ Nay,” replied Cadarn, “ I did not hear any 
cries.” 

“ Where then have you been ? ” asked Heilyn 
the son of Gorith. 
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“Where?” repeated Cadarn. “I have been I 
addressing the servants in the hall. They too I 
heard strange cries, but I did not. I only heard 1 
crackling of logs as the fire consumed them. 1 
There could be little to alarm anybody in that 
sound.” 

“But the cries — the cries were heart-rending 
. . . agonised . . . terrible ! ” exclaimed Heilyn. 

“ This is a lonely and desolate place,” said 
Cadarn calmly, “ and the slightest sound is 
readily magnified into extraordinary cries. Per- 
haps there was warfare among sea-birds, or 
rivalry between wolves.” 

“Nay,” said Olwen decidedly. “The cries 
were not those of any human being, bird, or 
animal. They were supernatural . . . I . . . 
believe.” 

“ Is it a spirit night ? ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“All nights are spirit nights,” said Morwen. 

“ But some are more important than others.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Olwen, lifting her finger 
to command silence. “ I hear another cry.” 

Then those in the room heard outside whirring 
noises, followed by distant cries, terrible in their 
intensity. After that all was silent again as 
before. 

“ Did you . . . hear . . . them ? ” asked 
Olwen, addressing Cadarn. 

“ I heard the howling of the wind, and the 
moaning of the sea,” said Cadarn. 

“ Did you not hear the cries ? ” asked Olwen. i 

“ And the whirring noises ? ” asked Heilyn. 

“ Nay,” replied Cadarn curtly. 

Everybody was surprised at Cadarn’s want of 
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hearing. For the cries were terrible and heart- 
rending, and the whirring noise resembled the 
flight of arrows through the air. 

“ The Black Archer is abroad,” said Heilyn 
the son of Gorith. 

“And his reed arrows are tipped with fire, 
and — ” said Morwen. 

“ And death,” responded Heilyn. 

Soon after that several of Olwen’s retainers 
went forth into the night in search of a clue to 
the sounds. The bards and ovates staying in 
the castle of Caractacus did the same. But Both 
parties went forth to no purpose. 

All through that night, at intervals, the sounds 
were repeated. For three successive nights they 
came and went, to the wonderment of all who 
heard them. Then the sounds ceased as suddenly 
as they began. 

Many days passed, and January brought colder 
but brighter weather. Cadarn remained as Olwen’s 
guest, while the Druidic fraternity enjoyed the 
hospitality received in the castle of Caractacus. 

One night the strange sounds were heard 
again, setting the people to think about them. 
Some persons regarded the sounds as omens of 
disaster, or portents of danger to the Druids. 
Others accepted them as tokens of individual 
calamity to somebody in the household. Olwen 
feared they meant peril to Siluria, and the 
approach of invaders, while the ovates or seers 
thought they were omens of national trouble. 

Meanwhile the land remained frost-bound. It 
was impossible to send messengers to receive 
tidings from anywhere. Almost listlessly the 
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people sat beside the log fires and thought of 
the future, or related stories, or passed the time 
in singing and recitation, interspersed with mirth 
and jokes. 

One evening, when the moon was full and 
the tide far out, Heilyn the son of Gorith was 
startled by cries ascending from the shore. He 
went to the top of the narrow pathway leading 
down to the beach, and there paused, while the 
cries were repeated louder than before. 

Heilyn descended, and was met midway in the 
path by a man crying, “ Help, help ! ” 

“ What aid do you need ? ” asked the Druid. 

“ Help for a person in the cave of Dwynwen,” 
said the man. 

“Go, call others to our aid,” said Heilyn, 
who went as quickly as he could towards the 
cave, 

There he saw from a distance a prostrate figure 
stretched upon the rocks. For a moment the 
Druid stood still, and then advanced one step 
forward. His eyes were fixed upon a pale face 
appearing between two rocks. In the light of 
the rising moon the features looked majestic but 
pallid, bearing traces of surprise, sudden pain, 
and then resignation. 

Bending low, Heilyn recognised in the pros- 
trate figure the body of his beloved friend Cadarn, 
with an arrow in his heart. 

If somebody had suddenly stabbed him, Heilyn 
could not have felt more startled — more terribly 
surprised. He knelt down beside his dear friend’s 
body; he placed his ear to Cadarn’s breast; he 
laid his fingers on the wrist — but, alas ! the soul 
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had fled ! Only the body remained. People 
from Glan-M6r came hurrying down the beach. 

“What ails the man?” cried the first Druid 
to approach. 

“ He is — dead ! ” gasped Heilyn. 

“ Who ? ” asked another Druid. 

“ Cadarn — ” replied Heilyn. 

“ Cadarn ! ” repeated the Druids, and their 
companions cried, “ Cadarn — dead ! ” 

Heilyn the son of Gorith sobbed, and wept 
silently. 

“ Cadarn — dead ! ” murmured the crowd, and 
for a moment they paused, almost paralysed by 
surprise. 

“ And with an arrow in his heart ! ” they ex- 
claimed. 

Examination proved that Cadarn’s body was 
singularly free from injury, and death appeared 
to have been almost instantaneous. The Arch- 
druid had met his assailant face to face, for he 
was found lying upon his back between the rocks. 
The only mark found was a small bruise on the 
back of the head. The arrow had rapidly com- 
pleted its relentless work. 

Thus perished the wise priest — the celebrated 
Cadarn — the last Arch-druid of Mona (Anglesey). 

Tenderly, and with great reverence, the men 
bore Cadarn’s body to Glan-M6r, there to be re- 
ceived by the members of Olwen’s household. 

Lamenting the tragic death of their friend, 
Heilyn and Olwen felt that although Cadarn had 
escaped the fury of Suetonius Paulinus, he had 
fallen a victim to an enemy or a spy. 

In due course the customary British rites for 
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the dead were conducted by the Druidic fraternity, g 
and the mortal remains of the exiled priest were, 
deposited in a warrior’s grave. 

A day later, Heilyn the son of Gorith, in th 
presence of Olwen, carried out Cadarn’s desire, 
and handed over to the British princess the dra 
conic symbol belonging to the Arch-druid of Monaf 
(Anglesey). 

Thus Golden Beauty obtained the talisman she 
coveted. 

After the burial of Cadarn’s remains, everybody \ 
said that the cries which the Arch-druid did not 
hear were omens of his death. 

Morwen declared she knew the Black Archer 
was abroad those nights, the like of which had 
never before been known, and for long years |j 

afterwards were not forgotten. 

• ••••••* 

Diligent search was made for the assassin, and 
at last Torth of Dim Hole was suspected, because^ 
traces of blood were found near her cave. 

Olwen, with Heilyn and others, went to see 
the weird woman, who admitted that a stranger 
sought refuge in her cavern, but quitted it before 
high tide. 

“ But the marks — the traces of blood — what ; 
about them?” asked Olwen. 

Torth burst into a derisive laugh. 

“ Ye think that I slew Cadarn, but I vow be 
fore high heaven I am guiltless of this crime 
As for the marks — the traces ye have found — ■]§ 
can explain. Before the stranger left he menaced^ 
me, therefore I set my wolves upon him. He 
battled bravely with them, and I called Era and 
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Mabin back. Glad to get clear of their fangs, 
the man fled swiftly away, as well he might.” 

Olwen and Heilyn looked grave. Yet the 
story was plausible. 

“Listen, Olwen the daughter of Br&n, and 
Heilyn the son of Gorith ! ” cried Torth. “ Be- 
fore high heaven, and these my witnesses, I vow 
I am not guilty of the crime ... I did not slay 
Cadarn ! ” 

“ We do not impeach you,” said Olwen, “ we 
only wish to find the assassin ! ” 

“ Go ! ” shouted Torth. “I have been unjustly 
suspected.” 

Heilyn fain would pacify her. 

“ Begone ! ” cried Torth angrily, and her 
visitors obeyed. 

Golden Beauty was uneasy. 

After Olwen and Heilyn’s return from the cave, 
the princess began to think of Torth’s words about 
the talisman. And ringing in her ears came the 
weird woman’s expressions . . . “ A man who is 
bound by a sacred promise to carry out any de- 
sire of mine . . . could . . . cause Cadarn to 
lose the serpent’s egg ! ” 

Perhaps the stranger was Torth’s minion. 
Golden Beauty went to Dim Hole. Torth re- 
ceived her kindly, and told the maiden all about 
the suspicion. The princess referred to the talis- 
man. 

Torth sighed, and shook her head sadly. 

“ Do you — you, Golden Beauty — think that the 
stranger had been — bidden by me to — to slay 
Cadarn — for the sake of the sacred symbol ? ” 

Golden Beauty felt confused. 
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“ Do not answer ! ” cried Torth bitterly. 
“ Everybody is against me ! I am suspected ! 
Begone, girl ! ” 

“ Torth — Torth ! ” pleaded the princess, whose 
I gentle tones were persuasive. 

“ Hear me ! ” cried Torth. “ Were I to live 
for a thousand years I could never forget that 
stranger’s face. I could find him in the midst 
of hundreds — yea, millions ! ” 

“ Torth ! ” exclaimed Golden Beauty, adding, 
“ and you have only seen him once ! ” 

“ Yea ; once only ! Yet I shall never — never 
forget him ! ” 

Torth groaned. 

j “ Listen ! ” she cried. “ Truth will out ! I 

1 shall be clear — free from the stain they have 

cast upon me ! There — begone, child ! ” 

Golden Beauty did not move. 

“Yet one word before we part,” cried Torth. 
“Do you believe me to be . . . guilty ... or 
. . . not guilty ? ” 

“ Not guilty,” replied the princess. 

, “I am satisfied ! ” exclaimed Torth. 

j “ Now — go ! ” 

And Golden Beauty went away. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TO THE EAST 



[LOWLY and drearily January passed, 
and towards the end of February 
Golden Beauty was ready for her 
journey to the east of Britain. Olwen 
spent whole days in trying to dis- 
suade her grand-niece from what she considered 
to be. a foolish and unnecessary adventure. It 
was all very well, the Druidess said, for the 
wives and daughters of Silurian warriors to 
accompany their men and swell the hosts of 


Boadicea. 

But all that was said and done could not shake 
the maiden from her resolution. Go she would, 
and take the anguinium with her. 

In the end, Craid the Brave, a humble and 
unpretentious war-man, was selected as her 
attendant. 

Golden Beauty’s first precaution was to safely 
conceal the precious talisman in the foldings 
of her robe where they crossed her bosom. 
Then fully equipped, and attended by Craid, 
the princess set forth on her journey, which, to 
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say the least, was likely to prove both perilous 
and wearisome. 

Part of the first day was spent in traversing 
the country between Glan-Mor and the Yale of 
Worship, where the princess and Craid halted 
for an hour, and then proceeded on their way. 

Before sunset, Golden Beauty and her at- 
tendant were joined by a party of two Silurian 
women and four warriors, bound for the east of 
Britain. 

Up hill and down dale the travellers went, 
keeping to the north of Tibia Amnis, near 
Cardiff, and then wending their way along the 
low marshy lands, through which the sluggish 
river Ely made its sinuous course, and the 
shallow Taff ran babbling between its wooded 
banks. Thence on again they went, with Craid 
the Brave for leader, who steadily pursued his 
course with only the sun to guide by day and 
the stars or moon by night. 

Towards the south the land stretched away to 
the Severn sea. Here and there the flat marshes 
were dotted with grotesque willows, gnarled and 
stunted trees, and ragged bushes distorted by 
wild storm winds. To the north, lofty hills and 
mountain ranges formed strong barriers between 
the fighting tribes of Upper Siluria and the 
occupiers of the maritime districts. To the 
east, an apparently limitless expanse of swampy 
ground was visible, with few undulations to 
vary the monotony. And then another slow 
and turbid river — this time the Rumney — was 
passed, and above the eastern banks thereof 
the travellers halted for the night. The strag- 
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gling fringes of woodland afforded temporary 
shelter, and soon the women were lost in the 
oblivion of restful sleep. Later on the men 
retired, leaving Craid the Brave to use his eyes 
diligently during the first watch of the night. 

Accustomed to solitude, Craid proceeded to 
the utmost verge of the woodland, and paced up 
and down a narrow strip of ground that ascended 
abruptly above the river. 

It was moonrise. Not a sound broke the 
solemn hush. For a long time Craid remained 
thinking about affairs that immediately con- 
cerned him, but, later on, a deep menacing 
growl from his faithful hound disturbed his 
thoughts. 

“ What is it, Breith ? ” asked Craid, just as 
though the animal could answer. “ What is it ? 

Ha, Breith ! Do you scent an alarm — do you ? ” 

The dog lifted his head, and responded by a 
long and plaintive whine, then buried his nose 
in the grass. 

Then all was quiet again — only the dog snored 
and the river sighed, and Craid resumed his 
reverie. 

Again Breith growled, and gave renewed * 

tokens of alarm. 

Presently Craid looked towards the east, and 
then discovered the cause of Breith’s warning. 

In the distance and the moonlight a troop of 
men appeared, but too far away for Craid to 
judge whether they were friends or foes. 

“ If there’s one, there’s fifty of them,” mur- 
mured Craid, as he quietly and cautiously went 
to the woodland and warned his companions, all 
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of whom immediately prepared to meet or evade 
the strangers. 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured Craid, who undertook to 
report the progress of these unexpected people. 
“ They are edging this way, I verily believe . . . 
off again. . . . There — they bear to the north, 
and we are safe. ...” 

Another pause, a few more glances, and Craid 
exclaimed : “ They bend towards the river . . . 
they are coming this way . . . up, war-men 
... up and be ready ! ” 

Almost before they could look around a band 
of wild and desperate Britons in semi-Roman 
array approached the little group of Silures. 

A few minutes later Golden Beauty and her 
companions had become the captives of tributary 
Britons, who had the reputation of being regarded 
as the Ishmaels of eastern Siluria. 

Ever since the Romans first invaded Britain, 
hordes of half-savage men leaguing themselves 
alternately with the enemy and the natives, 
scoured the country for the purpose of plunder 
and rapine. They spared neither Roman nor 
Briton in their greed for gain. Yet, for safety, 
they wore semi-Roman garments, and called them- 
selves tributary subjects of imperial authority. 

Free and fetterless they roved about the 
country, and were more ready and willing to 
aid the Romans than the Britons. 

Knowing the character of these men they had 
encountered, the little party of Silures quickly 
and without demur yielded themselves as pri- 
soners. 

“ Our party is strong in numbers,” said the 
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chieftain of the wild horde, “ and if we were few 
there is not a war-man in Siluria who would not 
quake in our presence.” 

“Who may ye be?” asked Craid, assuming 
ignorance. 

“ Look here, old war-man,” said the leader of 
the horde, “ few men love the Sons of the Battle- 
Axe, of whom I am the chief, known to all as 
Eldad the Mighty. At my beck and call 500 
minions are ready to march anywhere." 

“Ay, ay,” responded Craid warily. “Bold 
men and brave are ye, as I have heard.” 

“ And you never heard of cruelty,” said Eldad. 

Not quite knowing what response to make, 
Craid shook his head. 

“We never take skins from bucks nor quills 
from white geese or black-feathered ducks. We 
slay the deer and kill the birds for food and bare 
clothing, but when hunger is satisfied and our 
bodies are covered, the wolves and bears get the 
remainder. No, no; we keep to our calling, 
which serves us better than all else,” said Eldad. 

“ Your calling ? ” asked Craid in wonderment. 

“ Do you not know what that is ? ” asked Eldad. 

“I have heard, but long since forgotten,” 
replied Craid. 

“ Well,” said Eldad, “ people who know no 
better call the Sons of the Battle-Axe thieves, 
but they are not. When Britons fight among 
themselves and contend over a paltry piece of 
hunting ground, we always defend Right against 
Might. When the Romans wilfully rob the 
powerless and the weak we fight for our brothers. 
When tributary tribes break their compacts we 
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aid the Romans to make them keep their word. 
The Sons of the Battle-Axe know no fear ! ” 

Eldad looked determinedly at Craid. 

“ Speak ! ” added Eldad. “ What brings ye 
so far to the east ? ” 

“ We are the attendants of a princess who 
travels this way,” said one of the war-men. 

A slight movement in the crowd of rovers, 
indicated to Craid and his companions that the 
information was received with surprise and con- 
siderable distrust. 

Eldad alone seemed unmoved, and maintained 
an air of loftiness and dignity. 

“ It may be true,” he said, “ that a princess 
travels this way, but we have no proof of it. 
Why should a woman — much less a princess — 
wander from her abiding place in these days 
when the Romans press ever on to the wild west ! 
Go to — what are war-men who make a princess 
an excuse for roving ? ” 

“ Go forward and speak for us,” said one of the 
women to Golden Beauty, who, with her female 
companions, remained concealed under a clump 
of trees, yet within hearing and sight of all that 
was said and done. 

Peering through the tangled branches where 
buds began to expand, Golden Beauty listened and 
pressed her finger to her lips to request silence. 

“ Speak ! ” whispered the other woman. 

“ Speak, princess, or we shall be kept in cap- 
tivity, or slain ! ” 

Yet Golden Beauty remained motionless. 

“ The Sons of the Battle-Axe are of a wise 
race, and Eldad is their chieftain,” said Craid. 
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“ He, I know, will allow his men and my people 
to rest until the breeze of morning stirs the reeds 
in the swamp lands.” 

As Craid uttered these words, a light laugh 
passed around the circle of strangers, who, at a 
signal from Eldad, turned aside for consultation. 

A moment afterwards Eldad stood boldly for- 
ward, a pace or two from his comrades. 

“ So be it,” he said. “ Ye shall have peace and 
rest.” 

Then he ordered his men to lay their weapons 
aside, and halt until dawn. 

Meanwhile, Craid acted as sentinel on behalf of 
his party, and Eldad, hoping to find a secret as he 
thought, kept watch for the Sons of the Battle-Axe. 

Golden Beauty, for one, could not rest. 

While the women slumbered, the princess 
merely rested, and occasionally looked forth be- 
tween the tangled branches. The covert of silence 
and night increased her anxiety, and more than 
once the maiden trembled at — she knew not 
what, as, unseen, she gazed, now at Craid, then 
at Eldad, who looked like giant spectres in the 
moonlight. 

Wearily the time went by, and it seemed a 
very long time before the dawn came. At last 
the eastern clouds parted, and through the rifts 
the first grey light of daybreak crept, slowly at 
first, but afterwards rapidly. 

Eldad broke the silence, saying, “Now, by 
sunrise, I shall expect proof of your statement, 
that yonder war-men are attendants of a British 
princess.” 

“ Proof shall be given satisfactory to Eldad 
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and the Sons of the Battle-Axe,” answered Craid 
promptly. 

A moment later everybody was up and ready 
for any emergency. 

“ What princess would face the dangers that 
beset the paths of travellers in these wild days ?” 
asked Eldad. 

“ My princess will,” replied Craid. 

“ And who is she ?” asked Eldad ; adding, “ the 
princesses of every royal line stay at home now, 
since Caractacus was taken and his family became 
captives and exiles. They are too full of fear to 
face peril.” 

“ My princess is not,” said Craid. 

“ Whither is she bound ?” asked Eldad. 

“ For the east — the realm of the rising sun," 
replied Craid. “ It is a long way to go, though 
I do not know the distance to the eastern sea.” 

“ A bird would have to fan long leagues of air to 
reach that part,” said Eldad, “and yet it is no great 
thing to hunt across the country from here, there, 
when game and plunder are plentiful. The time 
has been when in the same season I have followed 
the deer through the land of the Dobuni and the 
Coritani, or to the fen-lands of the Iceni, and 
took the beaver in the upper lakes of Siluria and 
the lower streams of the north, where the Ordo- 
vice watches the salmon. My eyes were quicker 
and more certain in those days, and my limbs 
were like the legs of the fleetest deer in the forest. 
Time was when the Sons of the Battle-Axe roved 
across the plains, and ranged the forests from the 
utmost bounds of the west to the farthest limits 
of the east. But now the land is overrun by 
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Romans, and the most we can do is to follow the 
tracks of Siluria in search of food and raiment, 
or for heavy bribes convey messages from Isca 
Silurum (Caerleon) to the other Roman stations 
in Britain. We can go where Roman spies dare 
not venture, and Britons cannot safely approach. 
But now about your princess. What is her 
mission ? ” 

“ To join the hosts of Boadicea, Queen of the 
Iceni,” answered Craid demurely, as though par- 
tially ashamed to own the object in view. 

“Boadicea has enough around her without 
Silurian women to swell the numbers of her 
army,” said Eldad. “Your princess is bound on 
a foolish errand, and had much better stay at 
home than run risks to no purpose.” 

Craid smiled, and agreed with Eldad, but did 
not admit it. 

“ Your princess is venturesome,” continued 
Eldad; “ and perhaps she does not set over much 
value upon her life, for she is more likely to lose 
it than to keep it. But is she truly a princess ? ” 

“ Yea,” replied Craid, “ and if you knew her 
name you would be surprised.” 

“ What is it % ” 

“ Tegau Eurgain, the grand-daughter of Carac- 
tacus,” said Craid. 

“ I do not believe it,” said Eldad, almost 
abruptly. 

Then Craid called one of the war-men to cor- 
roborate his statement. While the men were 
talking, Golden Beauty asked the women to 
remain still and silent while she went forward 
to prove Craid’s truthfulness. 
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“ I am Golden Beauty, the grand-daughter of 
Caractacus,” she said modestly, “and I know ye 
will allow me to pass on with my attendants.” 

“ How am I to know you are the princess ? ” 
asked Eldad. 

“ Will you not take my word ? ” asked the 
princess. 

“ Nay,” replied Eldad. “ We do not trust to 
mere words.” 

Quietly, and without ostentation, the princess 
threw off her mantle, and quickly bared her right 
arm above the elbow. 

“ Look,” she exclaimed, almost sternly. “ Do 
you know the symbol and sign upon my arm ? ” 

Eldad quietly took the princess by the hand, 
and gently lifting it, closely examined the upper 
part of the maiden’s arm above the elbow. 

“ I see,” he said, “ and am satisfied. Sons of 
the Battle-Axe, behold the grand-daughter of 
Caractacus, and the grand-niece of Olwen, Areh- 
druidess of Siluria.” 

The wild men were awed, for the name of 
Caractacus commanded their respect. 

“ Teg&u Eurgain bears upon her arm the ancient 
British symbol of the Invincible Hu,” said Eldad. 

The men looked and saw, tattooed upon the 
girl’s arm, the sacred Wren, with wings expanded, 
and underneath it in bardic characters the motto, 
“ Eich Dien.” 

“ Do ye now believe the words of Craid the 
Brave ? ” asked the princess. 

“ We do,” replied Eldad. “ But, princess, , why 
do you hasten to the east to join Boadicea ? ” 

In a few words Golden Beauty explained that 
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pure patriotism impelled her to join the queen. 
But she did not say a word about the talisman, 
which was safely secured in its place of conceal- 
ment. 

The damsel’s explanation was succeeded by 
profound silence, during which Eldad and the 
Sons of the Battle-Axe continued gazing at the 
princess. So young, so fair and fragile she looked, 
that the wild men doubted whether she was a 
real being or one of the fairy forms which the 
ancient Britons considered too good for the dark 
nether world, and not quite perfect enough for 
the highest cycle of existence in paradise. 

Eldad was the first to break the silence. 

“ Hearken, princess,” he said, “ we met as 
strangers, but we part as friends. Far and wide 
the Sons of the Battle-Axe traverse the country, 
and we may meet again. Be it therefore known 
to every person of our tribe that Golden Beauty 
shall be allowed to proceed unmolested. Further 
be it said, if ever she needs assistance, we will 
be the first to her side. Call to us, princess, and 
we will come ; command us, and we will obey. 
We generally follow the old beaten tracks. Thus 
in the days hence we may be of service to you.” 

Eldad then gave her as a token the emblem of 
his tribe, which was the tusk of a wild boar, 
white and polished like the finest ivory. And 
with it he handed her a small bronze battle-axe. 

Golden Beauty warmly expressed her gratitude, 
and after many assurances of friendship on both 
sides, the Sons of the Battle-Axe hastened away, 
leaving the travellers to pursue their journey in 
peace. 
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THE FEARLESS PRINCESS 


OLDEN BEAUTY and her party had 
not travelled many miles when they 
fell in with a strong company of 
Silures and Ordovices, all bound for 
the east of Britain. Among them 
were veteran warriors who had fought with 
Caractacus, and still survived to aid Boadicea 
in her struggle against Roman oppression and 
her fight' for freedom. Many of the men were 
fully armed, according to the rude fashion of the 
age, while others of the company were clothed in 
primitive style, with strange and grotesque figures 
and devices tattooed and painted on their bodies, 
a decoration which made them hideous and terrible 
to their enemies. The leading warriors wore full 
native armour, and in several instances Romano- 
British accoutrements. 

The company numbered about two hundred or 
more strong men, with fifty or sixty women, and 
a goodly contingent of boys over eight years of 
age. Very fierce and formidable they looked, 
ruling at a rapid rate across the plains in sight 
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and sound of the sea, though divided therefrom ;< 

by swampy lowlands, odorous with the breath of 
brine and the pungent scent of early-opening ! 

daffodils. § 

These people quickly gave the place of honour : i 

in their ranks to Golden Beauty, who proved her j; 

identity by means of the tattoo mark adopted by ■ j 

the royal family of Br&n. Craid the Brave rode ' ; 

proudly beside his princess, while all the men (| 

declared their readiness to defend her even at p 

the peril of their lives. i j 

Bold and brave men were these ancient Britons, 1 ‘ 

who would not lift their hands or weapons against I 

women or weak folk, children under fifteen, and j 

an unarmed man. Successors were they of heroes j 

who in back-blown days cherished British liberty 
as the dearest treasure of life, and whose descen- 
dants through all later ages have bravely fought 
and suffered and conquered for the same national 
cause. 

Talking of the past, when Caractacus led his 
hosts against Aulus Platius and Ostorius Scapula, 
and of the present, while Boadicea ranged her 
warriors to defy Suetonius Paulinus, the leaders 
of the party rode a few paces in advance of the 
others, who whiled away the time by relating 
their reminiscences of adventures in various parts 
of the country. The younger folk were full of 
enthusiasm at the prospect of seeing the famous 
Queen Boadicea, the story of whose wrongs and 
heroism inspired everybody with patriotism. 

Only one person, and he was a quiet, reticent 
man, seldom uttered a word unless anybody 
addressed him. He rode next to Craid, on the 
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right side of the princess, and was known as 
Peredur the Silent, a native of Caer Belin near 
Caerleon. 

Very few really necessary words were uttered 

by Peredur. _ >( 

“ There are two interpretations of silence,” said 
one man to another, riding close behind Peredur. 

“ How so ? ” asked his companion. 

“A silent person is either very wise or ex- 
tremely ignorant,” was the reply. 

Peredur heard this and smiled. 

Golden Beauty listened and retorted, “ If Pere- 
dur is the silent person in question,” she said, 

“ one word of his is worth a hundred of some 
people’s.” 

After that she rode silently between Craid and 
Peredur. 

Craid thought only of the unwise expedition 
and the probable results of it. He feared that in 
the existing state of the country it could never 
be accomplished, in which case there would be an 
ignominious return to Glan-Mor. 

Peredur thought only of keeping a keen look 
ahead. He was fully aware that peril attended , 
every footstep, and if the party escaped with 
their lives they should be grateful. 1 

Golden Beauty looked grave, but not a shadow 
of fear darkened her countenance. Bright, san- 
guine, and perhaps slightly too conscious at times 
of her royal lineage, she would suddenly become 
impatient, imperious, and wilful. Very soon the 
people found that she must have her own way or 
she would spur her horse and ride far in advance 
of the whole party, to the peril of herself and 
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everybody else who took great pains to avoid ex- 
posure. After one of these flights, Craid tenderly 
remonstrated, and Peredur advised more caution. 

By this time they had journeyed northward 
from the sea, so as to be able to ford the rivers 
which intercepted the beaten track leading from 
the parts now known as Glamorganshire into 
Monmouthshire. When the rivers were shallow, 
horses and men dashed bravely through the waters, 
but when they were rain-swollen it would have 
been dangerous. Therefore people accustomed 
to the route took their chance at the right moment, 
or proceeded up country to parts where the fords 
were easy. Peredur was the first to give a word 
of warning. 

“ We are approaching a considerable river,” 
said he, “ and when that is crossed, only a short 
distance has to be traversed before we reach 
CaerleQn, known to the Romans as Isea Silurum. 
Now we must avoid that place at all hazards.” 

Isca Silurum ! 

The words sent thrills of delight and vexation 
through Golden Beauty’s heart. 

In that important Roman station of the Second 
Imperial Legion, Victor the Centurion dwelt. All 
that day and during the weary night the words 
Isca Silurum and Victor the Centurion rang in 
Golden Beauty’s ears, and she could not shake 
them away. The princess longed and yet was 
afraid to acknowledge, even in her heart, that 
thoughts of the young Roman had an indescrib- 
able charm for her, yet she could not tell why. 
So she dwelt on the charm of the words and the 
memory of those days when the Roman stayed at 
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;i Glan-M6r. Last of all, Golden Beauty despised 

i herself for cherishing any sweet and tender recol- 

) lections of one who was naught to her, and above \ 

all, an alien, and a follower of the Nazarene. 1 
5 Somewhat viciously she spurred her horse for- 

. ward, and dashed so suddenly in advance of the 

party, that it was as much as Craid and Peredur : 

1 could do to gallop after her. 

The red sunset light burned low in the west, 
and the growing twilight was only relieved far 
1 away by streaks of pale watery colour, where 

1 those accustomed to the district knew the sea 

sobbed incessantly. 

Riding fearlessly onward, Golden Beauty looked 
| more like an escaped captive fleeing for dear life 

than a princess bound upon an important expedi- j 
, tion. Her long golden hair streamed back in the j 

evening wind, and her garments looked like white > 

} • wings along the darkling landscape. 

Meanwhile the warriors halted. They thought 
. the princess had taken a run for pure pleasure, 

and would soon return. They were satisfied that 
Craid and Peredur had ridden after the damsel, 
and as, apparently, there was no danger likely to 
j ! occur to the pursued or the pursuers, the people 

| settled down for the night. 

, By this time Golden Beauty looked like a 

ij{ white speck in the distance, and when darkness 

came the warriors grumbled about her “ wanton 
IS recklessness.” 

! “ For,” said one of the men, “ she will go too 

i far to return along the land, where every step by, 

1 night is fraught with danger. Now a pool, then 

| a morass, with frequently a clearing of stunted 1 


m 
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tree stumps, over which a man may ride and 
break his neck at any moment. To leave the 
beaten track is a mad freak, and no good can 
come of it.” 

“ Craid and Peredur will urge, if not compel, 
her to halt for the night,” said another warrior. 

“ Needs must,” said a third man. “ They are 
already gone too far to return in safety.” 

Then several warriors congregated together to 
have a look after the retreating figures. 

“ Have they caught her up ? ” asked one man. 

« Nay,” replied his companion. “ She rides as 
swiftly as the wind blows, and never turns from 
right to left.” 

Finally the longest-sighted man of the party 
reported that the princess and her pursuers had 
vanished. 

“ As if the earth had suddenly swallowed them 
up,” he said. 

The warriors declared it was useless watching 
for the return of the wanderers. 

So they prepared and ate their customary even- 
ing meal, and as the old chronicler says, “When 
it was time for them to go to sleep, they slept.” 


CHAPTER XI 



I 


A ROYAL CAPTIVE 



HEN Golden Beauty rode forward from 
the midst of the company, she had not 
the least intention of going far in ad- 
vance. But the fresh keen wind, and 
the daffodils swaying their yellow buds 


in the twilight, and the wild birds flocking home- 
ward, tempted her on. Then a wild fire of en- 
thusiasm caused her to spur her horse Manon, 


who soon caught the infection of freedom, and 
presently careered away at such a daring pace 
that the princess could not check or curb the 
animal’s impetuosity. Then the princess found 
there was no help for her but to yield and trust 
to Manon’s instinct for protection. 

Half- frightened, and considerably exhausted, 
though still firmly keeping her seat, which was 
becoming more perilous every instant, Golden 
Beauty heard voices calling after her. Whose 
they were she could not distinguish, for the 
wind was singing in her ears, and the blood 
surged from her heart to her head in the wildest 
of wild confusion. 
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“ Stop ! stop for your life ! ” yelled Craid 
angrily, almost fiercely, while Peredur rode 
furiously on. 

Both men were skilful riders, and well ac- 
quainted with the track over which the princess 
careered. They gripped the bridles of their 
horses, and bent their strong frames forward, 
and stared at the fleeting girl, till their eyes 
dilated as though they would soon leave their 
sockets. The sound of the wind whistling in 
their ears, and the distant murmur of the sea, 
was all they could hear in the growing darkness. 

“ Halt ! ” shouted Craid, but Peredur remained 
stolidly silent. 

“Shout!” exclaimed Craid savagely to his 
companion. “Your voice is clearer than mine. 
She will hear you better.” 

“ My voice would only sound like a bee’s hum 
in the leaves of a rose,” replied Peredur. “ It 
could not possibly reach her. But I will ride 
on fast and furiously, in the hope of overtaking 
her. Manon will soon be exhausted, then there 
will be no more riding and chasing this night.” 

So the men pursued the princess, while the 
setting moon grew dim, and night came with 
clouds, through the rifts of which a few stars 
glimmered feebly. 

Then, suddenly, as though the earth had swal- 
lowed her up, the princess disappeared. 

The men slackened speed and halted. 

“ What shall we do now ? ” asked Craid dole- 


fully. 

“ Ride on, of course,” responded Peredur. 
“ What else can we do ? ” 
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“Suppose she has fallen into a quagmire,” 
asked Craid. 

“ We must follow after her,” said Peredur. 

“And fall into the same pit?” muttered 
Craid. 

“ Yea,” answered Peredur provokingly. “ But 
perchance with care we may avoid any great 
calamity.” 

Craid began to fret and fume, and mightily 
blamed Golden, Beauty for her wild flight. 

“ You should keep your promise to 01 wen the 
Druidess,” said Peredur, “ and not allow the prin- 
cess to leave your company for any length of 
time. You need to keep a very watchful eye 
upon her.” 

“ She is wilful . . . and wayward . . . and 
. . . downright wicked . . .,” said Craid, almost 
sobbing in anger. “ Were it not for my promise 
to Olwen, I would ride back to Glan-M6r and not 
venture a pace onward. Teg&u Eurgain needs a 
curb upon her actions.” 

Craid spoke regretfully and severely. 

“ Yet you love her very dearly,” said 
Peredur. 

“ I do — I do,” admitted Craid. “ I would risk 
my own life for hers. But she is very provoking 
at times — very.” 

“After to-night you should exercise greater 
firmness,” remarked Peredur. “ And I will reason 
with her, though I doubt my influence will not 
be of much avail. We must ride on.” 

“ How can we in this darkness ? ” asked Craid 
wearily. “It is almost as much as we can do to 
see our hands before us.” 
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“ I can see my horse’s head, and a pace beyond 
that,” said Peredur. “And by going quietly 
along with due care and caution, we shall soon 
reach the spot from which she vanished.” 

“Due care and caution,” reiterated Craid bit- 
terly. “ Who can tell where the next step for- 
ward may lead us ? Perhaps into a swamp, or a 
quagmire, or those perilous hollows, where weird 
marsh fires burn everlastingly, and noxious 
vapours stupefy the brain.” 

“If Golden Beauty has fallen among any of 
the snares you name, it is our duty to rescue 
her,” said Peredur. “Therefore, though we go 
slowly, we must press onward, and seek her 
whereabouts, even if we perish in the attempt. 
But, if you like, I will go on alone.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Craid remorsefully. “ I 
will ride on with you even if I die in trying to 
find the princess.” 

So they rode, or rather walked their horses in 
silence for a considerable distance, until Peredur, 
who was foremost, called out to his companion, 
who slightly lagged behind, “ Halt ! ” 

Craid instantly, and not unwillingly, obeyed. 
He was weary of this night’s adventure, and 
longed to rest. 

“ I fear we are upon the edge of a precipice,” 
said Peredur. “ If so, the princess must have 
fallen over.” 

“ What shall we do now ? ” asked Craid. 

“ There is nothing to be done but to wait until 
the first glimmer of dawn, for the darkness grows 
denser, and the marsh mists are rising,” said 
Peredur. “ Already I feel the clammy coldness 
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of them damping my garments. Do you feel the 
mists ? ” 

“ I only feel fatigue,” replied Craid, almost 
crossly, as he tethered his horse to the stump of 
a decayed willow and then threw himself wearily 
upon the grass. Soon he was sound asleep, while 
Peredur, wakeful and alert, sat down beside his 
weary steed and waited for the dawn. 

Every moment seemed as long as an hour to 
Peredur, who felt anxious about the princess. 
Meanwhile, the darkness could almost be felt, 
and the air was heavy and lifeless with marsh 
vapours, through which Will-o’-the-Wisp danced 
recklessly, while his minions swayed their lanterns 
hither and thither across the swamp. 

Peredur gazed until his eyes grew weary. 
Still he resisted the temptation of sleep that 
lured him to realms of peace. About an hour or 
more before dawn, the marsh vapours fled towards 
the sea ; the clouds began to roll away, and the 
stars shone brilliantly. The faithful watcher was 
thankful for the light of stars — the stars which 
for ages had glittered in the silent heavens, and 
for long centuries to come would shine undimmed 
upon man and his joys and sorrows. 

At last daybreak came and the shadows fled. 
When the first faint light appeared in the east, 
Peredur, with a stern, commanding voice, roused 
ft Craid from his sleep. 

I, “ Come,” he cried, “ day is breaking. It will 

soon be sunrise ! ” 

; Craid immediately responded, and in a few 

minutes the men had mounted their horses, 
j They rode on for some distance and reached the 
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spot where in the darkness Peredur thought 
there was a precipice. Instead of which it 
was a deep hollow filled with stunted trees. 
The men carefully wended their way down 
the slope, and entered the lower part of the 
hollow. 

Then, suddenly, they were startled by the un- 
expected flashing of Roman helmets and armour, 
glittering in all their brazen and jewelled splen- 
dour. Roughly calculating the numbers, Peredur 
set them down at about one hundred persons, 
including officers. 

“ What shall we do ? ” whispered Craid sadly. 

“ Have courage,” replied Peredur. 

“ Who are ye that come hither ? ” demanded 
a Roman, whose spear gleamed cruelly. “ Speak, 
or ye die 1 ” 

The spear pressed sharply against Craid’s breast, 
sending a cold shiver through his body. 

Peredur was prompt to answer. 

“ We are travellers, and have come hither in 
search of a friend,” he said. 

The soldier turned his head, and addressing a 
stern-looking officer in the background, said, 
“ Captain, shall I slay these men ? ” 

“ Are they Britons ? ” asked the officer. • 

“ They are,” was the reply. 

“ Who are ye ? ” asked the officer, coming 
forward. 

“Iam Peredur the Silent, and my companion 
is Craid the Brave,” was the reply. 

“And who is your friend?” questioned the 
officer. 

“ Our friend is also our princess,” replied Pere- 
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dur, who related the circumstances of her flight 
and their pursuit of her. 

“ Are ye sure she is a princess ? ” asked the 
officer. 

“Yea,” replied Peredur; “we accompanied her 
here. Have you seen her ? ’’ 

“ Last night she rode into our midst, unhurt 
and fearless, but somewhat exhausted by having 
held firmly to her runaway horse,” said the officer. 
Then he uttered a few words to his men and 
strode away. 

“ Come ! ” cried a soldier, seizing Peredur s 
horse. 

“ Come ! ” cried another soldier, seizing Craid’s 
horse. 

Forthwith the men were led into the centre of 
the party, but so far Golden Beauty was not 
visible. 

“Where is my princess?” asked Craid. “I 
fain would learn the truth, because I am respon- 
sible for her safety.” 

“ Your friend — if princess she really is — has 
been seized by us,” replied the officer. “ I have 
sent her on to the next Roman station, whereto 
we shall now march, taking ye both as captives 
with us.” 

Golden Beauty a captive ! 

Craid’s heart sank within him. It had come 
to this after all, just as he expected, only earlier 
— much earlier ! He knew full well that if they 
would be able to escape the clutches of the Romans 
in one district, the land was full of snares into 
which it was possible to fall at any moment. He 
knew that instead of being allowed to proceed on 
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her journey, the princess would probably be de- 
tained awhile and afterwards sent back to Glan- 
Mor. For the Romans would not imprison or 
harm the grand-daughter of Caractacus once she 
proved her identity. 

In some respects Craid did not object to the 
interruption of the journey, which he considered 
unwise, yet he felt it would be ignominious to 
return home signally foiled by the Romans. 


CHAPTER XII 


ISCA SILURUM 


RESTFALLEN and silent, Craid and 
Peredur rode with the Romans, and 
in due time, after crossing the river 
Usk, reached the western gate of 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, re-named by the 
Romans and known to them as Isca Silurum, the 
chief station of the invaders in the Silurian terri- 
tory. During the continuance of the Romans in 
the land, it was the seat of government for the 
division of the country denominated Britannia 
Secunda. 

In the days of Boadicea, Isca Silurum was a 
city of great magnificence and the centre of much 
luxury. 

Four stately gates, one in the centre of each 
wall, opened to the roads leading to the stations 
in other parts of the district, and the whole was 
environed with a fosse. The fortified part was 
not large, but the suburbs were extensive. Nume- 
rous testimonies of its ancient importance have 
frequently been brought to light. Among the 
remains were vestiges of walls and public build- 
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ings, numerous pavements, altars, statues, coins, 
and other antiquities. Bricks and tiles, bearing 
in relievo leg. II. adg., distinctly indicate that 
the place was a station of the Second Augustan 
Legion of the Roman army. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
writing in the twelfth century, says : “ Many 
remains of its former magnificence are still visible : 
splendid palaces which once emulated with their 
gilded roofs the grandeur of Rome ; for it was 
originally built by the Roman princes and adorned 
by stately edifices ; a gigantic tower, numerous 
baths, ruins of temples, and a theatre, the walls 
of which are still standing. Here we still see, 
both within and without, the walls, subterraneous 
buildings, aqueducts, vaulted caverns, and what 
appeared to be most remarkable, stoves so excel- 
lently contrived as to diffuse their heat through 
imperceptible pores.” 

Not .far from Isca Silurum was the site of the 
ancient British city and fortress of Caer Belin, 
where Arviragus defeated Ostorious Scapula after 
the capture of Caractacus. Even to this day the 
entrenchments remain, some of which are in 
several places thirty feet deep. They consist of 
a double fosse and vallum. The entrance to the 
west side is defended by a tumulus, nearly forty 
feet in height, placed in the inner ramparts. 

Caer Lleon was a stately British city, and the 
seat of an Arch-druid before the Romans came. 
At the time of the Saxon invasion, the university 
of this place contained “ philosophers who studied 
astronomy and other sciences, and taught them 
to others.” So says Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
When Christianity had taken firm root in this 
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country, Caerleon became tbe metropolitan See 
of Britain. There King Arthur held his court, 
and revived the former splendour of the ancient 
city, and there the celebrated order of the Round 
Table was instituted, to expire with the golden 
age of chivalry. 

. a • • • • 

• • * 

Into the goodly city of Isca Silurum, where the 
Romans guarded the gates of the west, Craid and 
Peredur rode with their captors, and after dis- 
mounting, they anxiously asked for tidings of 
Golden Beauty. 

“ She is by this time in the custody of the 
Prefect,” said the captain, adding, “ in the proper 
time you shall join your princess. Meanwhile, 
accompanied by two soldiers, you may look about 
the city.” 

Then the men were left alone with those in 
charge of them. 

“Who is the Prefect, I wonder ?” whispered 
Craid to Peredur, upon whose face a grim, curious 
smile arose and lingered. 

“ I know much about him,” replied Peredur. 

“ You do ! ” exclaimed Craid, “ and you never 
said so before.” 

“ Wise people are silent,” said Peredur. 

“ Who, then, is the Prefect ? ” asked Craid. 

“ Ask not too many questions, for I will not 
answer them,” replied Peredur. “ But this much 
I will say. The Prefect of Isca Silurum is^Sylla, 
the nephew of the renowned Aulus Platius.” 

Craid shook his head dolefully. 

Peredur smiled as he thought how easily he 
escaped detection in a place where, only a few 
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years previously, he was well known as the dis- 
tinguished pupil-companion of the Arch-druid of 
Caerleon. But on this point he was silent to 
Craid and all other persons. 

By-and-by Craid remembered that Victor the 
Centurion came from Isca Silurum, and surely 
the bearer of messages between Caractacus and 
Olwen would befriend the princess in the hour 
of need. 

“ If I could only see Victor the Centurion,” 
remarked Craid to Peredur. 

“ What then ? ” asked Peredur. 

Craid mentioned the young Roman as a media- 
tor between the princess and the Prefect. He 
also told his companion the story of the Roman’s 
visit to Glan-Mor. 

“ Victor the Centurion is brother to Sylla the 
Prefect,” said Peredur. 

Craid’s eyes beamed with delight as he asked 
the soldier if he could see the centurion. 

“ There is nothing to prevent you,” said the 
man. “He dwells in the suburbs, quite a dis- 
tance away from the centre of the city.” 

“ We had directions to take you anywhere 
under guard,” said the man in charge of Peredur. 

Turning aside, Peredur whispered a few words 
to the soldier beside him. 

“ Never ! ” exclaimed the man, starting back a 
pace and looking at the Briton. “Ah! I re- 
member now. So be it. Only express your 
desires and they shall be obeyed.” 

The soldier ordered his assistant to lead the 
way with Craid to Victor’s residence. 

Bright and attractive was the citv of Isca 
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Silurum in those palmy days of Roman affluence 
and imperial sway. 

To the eyes of Craid the Brave the brilliance 
formed a strong and painful contrast to the 
shadowed condition of the Britons. He did not 
understand that the Roman invasion was to prove 
the greatest factor in promoting civilisation in 
“ the utmost bounds of the west.” 

Peredur foresaw in the scene evidences of a 
new era, in which Britain was to pass through 
many fiery ordeals, ending at last in the perfect 
regeneration of a race whose valour in ages to 
come would be a world- word. 

So perfect and beautiful was the foremost city 
in Britannia Secunda, that it equalled, if it did 
not surpass, the city of Camulodunum. 

Along the pavement, through the squares, on 
past the temple, the forum, and the theatre, Craid 
and Peredurwere conducted by the Roman soldiers. 
Craid was astonished, and in some respects awed, 
by the animation of the people, who, in large or 
small groups, appeared here and there in the city. 
By-and-by the men reached an open space paved 
with white marble. In the centre there was a 
marble fountain, the foaming waters of which, 
sparkled in the keen, clear air of March. Not 
far from the fountain there was a fine statue of ^ 
Jupiter, and at each of the four corners of the | 
square there were marble pedestals, surmounted |§ 
by the busts of Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, I 

and Caligula. j 

Nearly opposite the statue, and on the north 1 
side of the square, was a very beautiful villa. i 
It was the house of Valeria, the mother of j 
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Sylla the Prefect, and Victor the Centurion. 
That noble Roman matron had dwelt in Britain 
ever since she accompanied her renowned brother 
Aulus Platius to this country. Subsequently she 
became the bride of Caius Secundas, a distin- 
guished officer who fell fighting under Vespasian 
and Titus on the battle-place now known as 
Bishop’s Lydiard, in Devonshire. As a widow 
she remained in Britain, where her sons were 
stationed. Valeria continued to dwell in Isca 
Silurum with her daughters Aurelia and Honorata, 
while her second son Theodorus was stationed at 
Glevum (Gloucester). 

Although dwelling in a city of importance, 
Valeria lived simply and without ostentation. 
Her house and its surroundings were artistic, but 
devoid of lavish display. Her life was noble and 
good, and since she became a Christian at the 
same time as her sister-in-law Pomponia Grsecina, 
Valeria- spent the greater part of her time in 
ministering to the wants of the poor and sick of 
the city. 

Before the Villa Valeria the two soldiers 
halted. 

“ There, in the Villa Valeria,” said one of them, 
addressing the Britons, “if you seek Victor the 
Centurion there he will be found.” 

The door of the house was open, and as the 
men ascended the steps Victor emerged from the 
vestibule to meet them. 

“ I know who ye are,” said Victor, who, to the 
astonishment of the soldiers, welcomed the Britons, 
and bade them enter. 

“ I will be responsible for their safety,” said 
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Victor with an authoritative wave of the hand. 
The soldiers immediately withdrew, and marched 
back whence they came. 

Victor quickly recognised Peredur, and Craid 
made himself known. The men were conducted 
from the atrium or hall to a dainty tablinum, the 
floor of which was enriched by valuable mosaics, 
while the walls were adorned with valuable paint- 
ings and other artistic decorations. Across the 
portals at each end of this room were rich draperies 
of Syrian purple, which contrasted well with the 
pale blue and soft shell-pink blended with silver 
in the general design of the wall colouring. 

Craid longed to ask about Golden Beauty, yet 
he did not feel that the opportunity had come. 

Presently Victor anticipated the Briton’s 
thoughts. 

“ Your princess is safe,” he said, “ and with my 
mother.” 

Craid expressed unbounded delight. 

“I know all about her desires,” said Victor, 
“ and I have seen the wonderful talisman in 
which she puts so much faith. Yet, although I 
do not place confidence in such things, I must do 
my utmost to protect her. If my influence can 
be of any service she shall have it to the fullest 
extent. After a few days’ rest Golden Beauty 
shall proceed upon her journey. May God shield 
her and Christ give her grace until she reaches 
Boadicea.” 

Craid looked amazed at the Roman, but stifled 
his thoughts, though he heartily despised all the 
followers of the mysterious Nazarene. 

Peredur observed the expressions, and merely 
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regarded them as a kind of weakness, harmless 
enough in Britain but highly dangerous in Rome, 
where Nero was already plotting and planning 
schemes against the “ new sect and their 
“ treasonable ” practices. 

Immediately after Victor had spoken Valeria, 
accompanied by Golden Beauty , entered the room. 

The princess looked none the worse for her 
flight and capture, and her face beamed with 
smiles when Craid hastened forward to greet her. 

“ Oh my princess, my princess ! ” exclaimed 
Craid, whose heart was full of thankfulness and 

joy. .- „ 

“ But you must not be so venturesome again, 

said Craid, after his first outburst of delight; 
“ indeed, you must not.” 

He looked grave and stern. 

“ I beseech you, sir,” he said, addressing Victor, 
“ exercise your influence upon our princess as well 
as upon her journey.” 

The centurion smiled. 

“ You should never ride beyond Craid and 
Peredur,” said Victor to the princess, who merrily 
answered, “ I will try— never— never to be so- 
so foolish again. And I will try to ride always 
between Craid and Peredur all the way. ^ 
Golden Beauty laid stress upon the “ try. 

“ You will ride according to your own sweet 
will, I suppose,” said Craid. “There will be no 
tethering your horse to a tree, unless your mind 
is set upon being more steady in the future than 
you have been in the past. 

“ Fie upon you ! ” exclaimed the princess. 

“ I think she will see the necessity for future 
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caution,” said Valeria sweetly, adding, “ will you 
not, my child ? ” 

“ I will,” responded Golden Beauty, gently at 
first, but impulsively adding, “I will try to be 
careful ... and cautious . . . and obedient . . . 
for your sake . . . gracious lady.” 

“ And — a little for my sake too,” added Victor, 
“ since my influence is to help you on your 
journey.” 

“ Yea. In gratitude for your kindness I will 
try to do as you desire,” said the princess, whose 
blushes came and went in fluttering fashion. 

Victor observed that Golden Beauty laid much 
stress upon the words “gratitude” and “try.” 
Yet he was thankful for small mercies, and 
ardently hoped for more to come. 

Already, be it said, he was in love with the 
British princess. The parting at Glan-Mor had 
revealed feelings which Victor found slowly grow- 
ing upon him daily since his visit to Olwen the 
Druidess. Absence fostered the holy and strong 
affection of the young Roman, who felt truly 
overjoyed wjjen the soldiers brought the princess 
into Isca Silurum. 

But there she was immediately set free by Sylla 
the Prefect, who sent the princess to the Villa 
Valeria. 

Three days later Golden Beauty, accompanied 
by Craid and Peredur, left the city. The leave- 
taking was touching to some of the parties. 
Valeria and her daughters were delighted with 
the princess, who heartily reciprocated their 
affection. 

Victor the Centurion accompanied the princess 
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for a few miles beyond the eastern gate of the 
city. He rode a good way in the rear of Craid 
and Peredur, and pleasantly chatted with Golden 
Beauty. Full of high hopes for the future, and 
inspired by an earnest desire to gradually win 
the girl’s love, Victor could not help expressing 
his conviction that ere long they would meet 
again. 

But the damsel shook her head. 

“ I shall go forth and do my duty, and deliver 
the talisman to the queen. . . . Nothing but 
death can prevent me . . . yet . . . perhaps I 
shall be . . . slain . . . though ... I hope not 

. . until . . . until I have accomplished my 
object.” 

“Do not talk of being slain,” said Victor sadly. 
“ If Boadicea is slain, you shall not be.” 

“ Who can tell what may happen ? ” asked the 
princess. “ I go forth prepared for any fate. It 
is more honourable to die in making a brave 
attempt and fail, than to sit with hands folded 
in one’s lap doing nothing. I am ready for the 
worst that can come.” 

“ And the worst will be peril,” said Victor. 
“You shall return home safely and triumphant. 
Mark my words.” 

“We shall see,” responded the princess, sur- 
prised and yet delighted with her companion’s 
enthusiasm. 

“ Alas ! Here we must sever,” said Victor 
almost suddenly, and abruptly halting where 
several beaten tracks crossed and parted. 

For a moment Victor’s gaze, full of tenderness, 
was fixed upon Golden Beauty, who, while look- 
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ing up at her friend, felt unusually, unutterably 
I happy. 

What need was there of revelation on his part 
i — what need of response from her ? They knew 

Love had come unbidden, and opened the gates 
of Paradise for them to enter, 
j.j But they could not enter yet — not yet. 

|| The Roman had to woo, and the princess had to 

| yield, before they could, hand in hand, enter the 

! charmed garden where love reigns supreme. 

I Victor, placing in the girl’s hand a small bunch 

j of odorous British violets, gently lowered the tone 

!; of his voice, and said “ Until we meet again ! ” 

“Yea,” answered Golden Beauty demurely. 
“Remember I shall always be your faithful 
; friend,” added Victor; “always faithful.” 

“Always faithful !” responded the damsel. 

I I Craid and Peredur halted, then the centurion 

j and the princess rode up to them. 

j| After a few parting words, the travellers passed 

out of sight along the tracks leading eastward. 
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CHAPTER I 

A HORNET’S NEST 

ID1NG up hill and down dale as rapidly 
as their horses could carry them, 
Golden Beauty and her faithful attend- 
ants covered a considerable distance 
in a short time. Almost before they 
could believe it they had passed through the 
part now known as Kemeys Inferior, and soon 
reached Tintern. There they halted for the 
night, and early the next morning crossed the 
Wye. On the eastern banks of that beautiful 
river the travellers fell in with a party of traders, 
bound from Milford Haven to the east of 
Britain. 

“ It will be safer for us to go with these 
people than to travel alone,” said Peredur. 
“These are honest folk, and I will talk with 
them.” 

Peredur went to the leader of the traders, 
and in a few minutes it was arranged that the 
princess and her men should join the cavalcade. 

“ The passport given me by Sylla the Prefect, 
and signed by Victor the Centurion, will serve 
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us should we chance to fall into the hands of 
the Romans,” said Peredur to the princess. 

“ But I do not think we shall have much to 
fear.” 

“ Well and good,” said Golden Beauty. “ I 
leave all these matters to you.” 1 

Craid looked jealous, and the damsel observing 
it, added, “ and Craid — but he is, of course, one 
with me. He is like a part of myself, un- 
dividable. Will that do, poor old Craid 1 ” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” answered the Briton. 

“ These traders,” said Peredur, “ are protected 
by Roman law. Britons and Romans alike will 
allow them to pass unmolested. I have known 
parties of this description to go scathless through 
the midst of a fray.” , 

Proud of having a princess in their company, 
the traders gave her the place of honour and 
safety in the centre of the party, which, including 
Golden Beauty, Craid and Peredur, consisted 
of one hundred persons, all properly armed. 
Merrily as possible, in a rude age when com- 
fortable means of locomotion were unknown, 
the cavalcade wended its way eastward. The 
few women of the company rode beside the 
princess. 

On they went through pleasant places, where 
many a strong oak and ash looked down upon 
tangles of holly and blackthorns, of budding 
broom and white thorns, of opening fern-fronds 
and slim saplings putting forth their delicate 
leaves. On they went where willow catkins 
swayed in the breeze, and reflected their airy 
forms in still pools and slow-flowing streams. 
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Sometimes the travellers paused to watch the 
deer standing knee-deep in spring ferns, or to 
listen while blackbirds and thrushes made the 
air musical, and skylarks soared towards the 
sun. 

In one part when the men slackened speed, 
Peredur asked the leading traders if they had 
seen a company of Silures bound for the east. 

“Yea,” answered Simon the leader. “We 
saw them just after they had lost the princess. 
It was their intention to ford the Usk high 
above Isca Silurum, and by this time they are 
at least two days in advance of us. We halted 
at Isca to supply customers as usual.” 

“ What treasures are yours ? ” asked Golden 
Beauty, who, tired of the women’s company, 
rode forward to Peredur, Craid immediately 
following. 

“One would think I was a suspected person 
with a spy watching my movements,” whispered 
the damsel to Peredur. “ Craid closes after me 
like a sleuth-hound.” 

“ You asked about our treasure,” said Simon 
the trader. “ Our merchandise consists of various 
goods, most of which are ordered by the wealthy 
inhabitants of Camulodunum. Yet, on our way 
from the distant west, we always halt at the 
Roman stations, and Isca is a great patron.” 

“ I have heard of the traffic going on,” said 
Golden Beauty, “ but of the goods I know 
naught.” 

“ Then I will describe them to you,” said 
Simon the trader. “Among my treasures are 
delicately carved ivory bracelets, amber beads, 
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drinking cups of glass, and various ornaments, 
all from Gaul. With these 1 have richly woven 
dress fabrics, curtains, and carpets from the 
looms of the East, ribbons of various hues, pins 
and combs of gold and silver, embroidered 
slippers, richly jewelled girdles, silver basins 
and ewers, lamps of exquisite workmanship, 
and gems of every kind. For the Roman ladies 
of rank and fashion there are cosmetics, unguents, 
perfumes, artificial hair, earrings and necklaces 
of pearls, with many a charm and talisman of 
crystal. Here, too, have I exquisite cameos 
set in golden shoulder-buckles, adorned with 
sapphires and emeralds, rubies and amethysts.” 

“ Goodly merchandise in truth,” said Craid, 
who had been listening to the details. “ I wish 
I were possessor of one half.” 

“ One - fourth you should say,” remarked 
Peredur, “ and that portion would be too much 
for any sensible person.” 

“ Princess,” asked Simon the trader, “ by-and- 
by, perchance, we may tempt you to give us an 
order for future delivery at, or near, your home.” 
Golden Beauty shook her head. 

“ I cannot be tempted by articles which I 
never desire to possess,” she replied. 

“ To see them is to long for possession,” said 
Simon. 

Again the princess shook her head. 

She disdained the very thought of gewgaws, 
which appeared to her to be unworthy a girl’s 
attention. Finery she thought was very ap- 
propriate to Roman ladies, but British women 
and girls despised tawdry. 
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Few were the ornaments worn by the dames 
and damsels of ancient Britain. They consisted 
of primitive and useful articles of gold and 
silver or bronze, necessary for fastening robes 
and mantles. The ornaments were of the same 
metals, or of Conway pearls, so much coveted 
by the Romans. Golden Beauty had left nearly 
all her ornaments at home, and travelled quite 
plainly. The only tokens of her position were 
the golden torque, and the massive gold brooches 
fastening her robe at the breast, and the girdle 
around her waist. Even those ornaments were 
concealed by the over-garments of homely grey 
woollen stuff closely enveloping her figure. But, 
like most girls in all ages, she had been mind- 
ful to have her “best” raiment carefully packed 
with a very costly cloak of fur, to be worn 
when she entered the presence of the great queen. 
These were in Craid’s charge. 

If evidences of her royal birth were needed, 
they could be readily found in the tattoo marks 
upon her person. The punctured designs upon 
her right arm, and one mark set immediately 
above her bosom, were sufficient, in the event 
of her death, for the recognition of her corpse. 
The emblem upon her bosom was the sign of 
the Druidical Cross, with her own' name, Teg&u 
Eurgain, under it. But all these signs and 
tokens were invisible to the outer world, and 
people seeing the princess dressed in homely 
style, regarded her as an ordinary, though ex- 
ceptionally refined, traveller. 

To Golden Beauty, the only element lacking in 
the company with which she travelled was a 
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little mirthfulness, and of this she complained 
to Peredur the Silent. 

“ It seems to me,” she said, “ as though each 
person’s mind is greatly over-burdened with the 
importance of travelling, and of avoiding snares 
and danger, or of behaving in so solemn and de- 
corous a fashion, that mirth must be suppressed 
and laughter wholly banished.” 

“You can be mirthful if you desire,” remarked 
Peredur. “There is nothing to prevent you. 
And if you wish to laugh, not a person will 
hinder you.” 

“I know, I know,” said the princess. “I 
started with the intention of having mirth as 
well as purpose in my travels.” 

“Why do you not have it?” asked Peredur. 

“Because nobody will join me,” said the 
princess, “ and I could not have merriment 
alone. But this much I know. If it is im- 
possible to have mirth, I mean to enjoy my 
adventures. And in these I will have my own 
way.” 

“I think you have had enough of your own 
way already,” remarked Craid sternly. “Your 
own sweet way and will led you into the hands 
of the Romans, and were it not for Victor the 
Centurion you’d have been detained at Isca 
Silurum.” 

At the name of Victor the princess blushed 
deeply. 

Craid glanced significantly at Peredur, and 
both nodded. 

To conceal her blushes, the princess spurred 
her horse and rode quickly forward. 
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Craid and Peredur rapidly followed. 

“You shall not venture again as you did 
before,” said Craid, riding up to Golden Beauty’s 
side. 

He spoke authoritatively. 

The princess was piqued. 

Again she spurred her horse, but Craid promptly 
seized the bridle. 

“ Only a pace onward. Manon is not wild 
now,” pleaded the princess. “It is so dreadfully 
tame keeping in close ranks, with never a lagging 
step behind nor a spirited one in advance.” 

Craid frowned. 

“ Can you not be happy in security ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Ride on with me — just a short distance — 
there is a dear good Craid,” said the princess. 

“ What shall I do ? ” asked Craid, turning to 
Peredur for advice. 

“ Ri'de on a little way,” replied Peredur, “ and 
do not let her get in advance of you. Perhaps a 
canter will do her good.” 

Then they rode on. 

It was early in the afternoon of a day when 
the March winds were at rest, and only a gentle 
breeze stirred the young green leaves and the 
slender ferns. The sky was blue and cloudless, 
and Golden Beauty thought there never could 
be a land more lovely than her own. As the 
princess rode along she felt the rapture of her 
patriotism increasing. So much fervour was in 
the damsel’s mind that, almost without her 
knowledge, she thought aloud. 

“ Dear old Britain ! ” she exclaimed. “ There 
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is no other land in the world so beautiful. There 
is freedom in the breezes that kiss thy brow. 
There is hope in the blue of thy skies and 
promise in the white waves that gird thee. 
There is joy in the voice of thy song-birds and 
pleasure on the slopes of thy hills. There is 
peace in thy mossy glades and power on the 
crests of thy mountains. Beloved land of my 
fathers ! Though oppression now crushes the 
spirit, and quenches the fires of heroism in the 
hearts of thy children, we shall soon be free ! ” 

As she spoke, tears of wild enthusiasm filled 
her eyes and fell upon Manon’s mane, where they 
glittered like dew-drops in the sunshine. 

Craid heard his companion’s words, and 
although sharing her sentiments, he remained 
silent. Thus they rode gaily but in silence 
along, and looking back to see that the traders 
were following, they went for nearly half a mile 
in advance of the party. Then the riders took 
a turn in the way leading on towards the 
east. 

Whether the obstacle was a stone in the track, 
or a tuft of knotted grass, Golden Beauty did not 
know, but before she could utter another syllable 
eulogistic of her native land, Craid the Brave 
was thrown violently over his horse’s head, and 
fell in a heap beside blackthorn tangles fringing 
a solitary and somewhat gloomy forest. 

At first Golden Beauty laughed immoderately, 
but she promptly tethered her horse to a tree and 
went to the rescue of Craid. 

“ Oo — 00 — 00 ! ” exclaimed Craid, while Golden 
Beauty again laughed. 
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In truth her laughter was so stirring and pro- 
longed, that she was powerless to help Craid, 
who managed to turn a little on his side and 
cry “ Oo — 00 — 00 ! ” repeatedly. 

The princess was not roused to full recognition 
of the situation until she observed that Craid’s 
horse had taken flight and was nowhere to 
be seen. Looking back the damsel was sur- 
prised at not seeing the cavalcade following 
slowly in the usual way. So, suddenly, she 
became alarmed. 

“Craid,” she said, shaking and pulling her 
companion. “ Can you get up.” 

Only a groan for a reply. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” she asked, and not receiving 
an answer, she took the little goblet of horn 
suspended from Craid’s belt and hastened to a 
spring for water wherewith to revive the fallen 
man, who drank, and was relieved thereby. 

Soon he was able to sit up, and in a half-dazed 
fashion asked, “ Where — where ami?” 

“ Here — with me,” replied the princess 
earnestly. 

Craid looked critically around. 

“ Where are the others ? ” he asked. 

“I — I do not know,” replied Golden Beauty 
in fear and trembling 

“You do not know — why not?” demanded 
j Craid, sternly adding, “ Tell me all — reveal the 
I truth.” 

Then she told him all, first what had befallen 
them, screening nothing. 

“Where are the traders, and Peredur, and the 
others ? ” asked Craid almost savagely. 
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“We rode on and turned where there was a 1 
bend in the track,” said the princess, “ and when . 
next I looked back not a trace could I see of the 
others. The trees were so thick.” j 

“ You led and I followed,” said Craid. “ Yea ; - 
I followed like one in the toils of a witch or the 
snares of a fairy. Come what may, I will not 
ride forward with you again.” 

“ Can you walk as far as my horse tethered 
to yonder tree ? ” asked Golden Beauty, not 
wishing to refer to the misfortune more than 
possible. 

“ Walk, indeed ! Well, I will try ; of course I 
will try,” said Craid, who stood up, but was 
obliged immediately to sit down again. 

Golden Beauty could not help laughing. Craid, ; 
looking in a pitiable plight, tried again and again 
to stand, but completely failed. 

“ What shall I do ? ” bewailed the princess. 

“ Do — do indeed ! ” growled Craid. “ I think 
we — you have done enough to find ourselves in 
such a deplorable plight.” 

Golden Beauty expressed regret for the < 
accident. | 

“ Are you very sorely injured ? ” she asked. 

“ A bone, or bones of mine are broken,” 
lamented Craid, “ and that is, I suppose, a sore 
injury. Now, what are we to do— what can you 
do for me ? ” 

“ Alas ! Alack-a-day ! ” exclaimed the princess 
with tears in her eyes. 

“ Tut, tut ! ” cried the man in a surly tone. 1 
“ What is the use of crying over the lack of j 
wisdom, of proper forethought, and the danger I 
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caused thereby. Pretty objects we both shall 
look if any stranger comes this way.” 

“No such luck,” responded the princess. 
“Before us there is a dense forest, and behind 
us there is only a trackless wilderness.” 

“Then we might as well sit down and die,” 
said Craid. 

“ Nay ; when you can mount my good horse 
Manon we will ride on,” remarked Golden Beauty 
hopefully. 

“ Tut, tut, princess ! Ride on — to where ? 
asked Craid. 

“ Along the outskirts of yonder forest,’ replied 
the damsel. 

“ To enter the mouths of bears and wolves ? 
asked Craid. 

“Nay; to ride on to the east and rejoin our 
companions,” said the damsel. 

“It is strange to me that Peredur did not 
follow us,” said Craid. 

“We quickly took a turn on the edge of the 
forest and were lost from their view,” said Golden 
Beauty. “Quite likely they searched, but be- 
cause of the forest windings they did not follow. 
The traders and Peredur know full well that we 
shall emerge from the tangles and meet them 

by-and-by.” . „ 

“ That by-and-by will be a long time coming, 

said Craid. 

“ I am — so — sorry,” said the damsel. 

“Tut, tut, it’s no good being sorry,” said 
Craid. 

“Now,” said the princess, “will you try to 
mount my steed?” 
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Craid made three endeavours, but failed to 
mount the horse. 

Then the princess laughed again, for which Craid 
angrily rebuked her. 

The fourth attempt was crowned with success. 

_ Craid mounted, and, with the princess behind 
him, prepared to ride on. 

“ Which direction shall we take,” asked Craid. 

“I do not know,” replied the princess, quite 
dolefully. 

You said * ride on, just as though you were 
acquainted with the way,” remarked Craid snap- 
pishly. 

‘ But I am not,” answered the princess em- 
phatically. 

Then I must take my own course, and not be 
blamed by you if it is a failure,” said Craid. 

“I shall not blame you, even if we ride ” 

Into a bear s clutches or a den of wolves/ 
interrupted Craid savagely. 

So they rode on as swiftly as the steed could 
carry them. 

Golden Beauty laughed until she frequently 
shook Craid, to whose mantle she clung. Then 
Craid scolded her, and bade her have her “ laugh 
out, and be done with it.” 

Meanwhile the afternoon had merged into 
evening, and twilight came, but not a trace 
appeared of Craid’s horse, or of the traders from 
whom the princess and her attendant seemed to 
be hopelessly severed. 

Towards nightfall, when the evening star ap- 
peared in the heavens, the riders reached cross 
tracks in the forest. 
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“Which way shall we take now?” asked 
Craid. 

“ Whichever way you think the best,” replied 
Golden Beauty in a humble tone. 

“ I suppose we must keep to the east,” said 
Craid, who would have gladly returned to the 
west. 

“ As you please,” responded the princess. 

To the east they rode for a mile or more, when 
the darkness of night approached stealthily. 

“ We will ride straight into the hollow of 
yonder hill,” said Craid, “and there halt until 
morning.” 

So they rode on, not only into the hollow, 
but into an entrenchment which at first sight 
appeared to be deserted, but suddenly Craid 
whispered, “ I hear voices.” 

“ So do I,” responded the princess. 

Therefore they proceeded slowly and cautiously. 

A few moments later they rode into the midst 
of armed men, as into a hornet’s nest. 


CHAPTER II 


RHONILLA 

ARK -EYED, dark-skinned, and dark- 
clothed people confronted Golden 
Beauty and Craid when they rode 
through the increasing gloom into the 
entrenchments. Very grim and gro- 
tesque were these men, with their black bows 
and arrows, and dusky, almost black armour, 
looking weird in the smoke, through which the 
lurid light of a small log-fire gleamed fitfully. 

To the north of the entrenchments were the 
dense parts of the great forest, now known as 
the Forest of Dean. Away to the east was the 
borderland of the Dobuni, now the fair shire of 
Gloucester. Low down to the south were grey 
swamps and pools, perilous places, and trackless 
expanses of lowlands, through which the river 
Severn widened between its low shores. In the 
midst of this desolate region were these ancient 
entrenchments, doubtless formed when the Britons 
first experienced the necessity of resistance. 

Half leading, half dragging Golden Beauty and 
Craid from the horse upon which the travellers 
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were mounted, several of the armed men cried, 
“ Come ! ” 

“ Listen ! ” exclaimed Golden Beauty, in her 
sweetest and most winsome tones. “We are of 
your own country. We are Britons, neither 
slaves, spies, nor tributary to the Romans.” 

“ Wherefore come ye to our parts, which have 
scarcely been pressed by Roman feet. Wherefore 
do ye wander beyond the great British tracks ? ” 

“ We have lost our way,” said Craid. 

“And wish to regain the beaten tracks,” added 
Golden Beauty. 

“ So ho ! ” cried the leader of the men. “ Your 
words may be true enough, damsel. It is rash at 
all times to contradict, otherwise I would declare 
you were telling an untruth, my daughter. How- 
ever, we must lead ye both to our chieftainess, 
whose power is mighty.” 

“ Who is she ? ” asked the princess. 

The black archer looked at his fellows, and then 
answered with a faint, unpleasant smile, that set 
the blood of Golden Beauty and Craid curdling 
around their hearts. 

“ Surely, strangers, ye will learn that soon 
enough,” said the man. “ Her name is a terror 
in these parts, of which she is the unconquered 
owner.” 

“ What is her name” asked Craid. 

“Her name,” repeated the man sarcastically, 
and quickly adding, “ Do ye know aught about 
the only direct descendants of Belinus ? ” 

“Yea,” answered Golden Beauty, promptly 
adding, “I have heard that when Belinus the 
great king built Caer Belin, afterwards known as 
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Rhonilla 
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Caer Use, and Caer Lleon, and now called by the 
Romans Isca Silurum, he left many of his race to 
occupy the goodly British city.” 

“ Yea ; and what then, damsel ? ” questioned 
the man. 

“ I have also heard that during the five hun- 
dred or more years that have vanished since the 
ashes of Belinus were deposited in a golden urn 
and placed upon the top of the highest tower of 
his palace, on the Thames (now known as Billings- 
gate), the race dwindled down to a few people, 
the last remnants of which were to be found 
scattered somewhere in a great forest just where 
Siluria ends and the land of the Dobuni begins.” 
“You have answered rightly,” said the man. 
“ Our people are now kept together by Rhonilla, 
the last royal representative of our race.” 

“Then we are near a friend,” said Golden 
Beauty cheerfully. “ Come, Craid ; do not look 
so doleful. Now, good sir,” she added, addressing 
the spokesman of the archers, “ by what name 
are you known ? ” 

“ I am Merion Ddu (Black), so called because 
of the black-armoured archers I keep in defence 
of the Princess Rhonilla,” replied the man. 
“ What are your names, strangers ? ” 

“ I am Craid the Brave,” said Golden Beauty’s 
attendant. 

“ Perhaps more brave than you look,” remarked 
Merion, “for at present you appear crestfallen 
and somewhat timorous.” 

Golden Beauty, smiling, said, “He has good 
cause for being crestfallen and full of fear.” 

“ Are you not fearful ? ” asked Merion. 
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“ Nay,” replied the princess.” “ I do not fear 
anything or anybody.” 

“ So far, so good,” said Merion. “ By-and-by 
we shall prove your bravery. Meanwhile, what 
is your name, fair and fearless damsel ? ” 

“My name is Teg&u Eurgain,” replied the 
princess. “ I am the grand-daughter of Carac- 
tacus.” 

“ Of Caractaeus ? ” questioned Merion. 

“ Yea,” responded the princess ; “ and if Rho- 
nilla demands proof thereof I can satisfy her.” 

“ Can you not satisfy me ? ” asked Merion. 

“ I will satisfy the Princess Rhonilla,” replied 
Golden Beauty. “Mark me — Rhonilla, and no 
other person.” 

“ Then we go hence forthwith,” said Merion. 

“ It is dark,” said Craid. 

“ We have not far to go,” responded Merion, 
at whose signal a great crowd of dusky archers 
surrounded the two strangers; “and, by the 
light of a few burning brands uplifted, we can 
see well enough.” 

Lighting their brands by the log-fire, the 
leaders of the party stood ready to guide the 
others. 

“ Forward !” shouted Merion Ddu, and instantly 
the princess and Craid were marched from the 
entrenchments into a narrow rocky defile, the 
precipitous sides of which indistinctly loomed 
through the light of the burning brands. 

Presently the men halted before a huge cavern, 
brilliantly lighted by a great fire of log-wood. 
Around the cavern were groups of men closely 
resembling Merion’s attendants. They were all 
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tall and good-looking, if not handsome. Many 
were dark-skinned and dark-haired, like the men 
of Merion Ddu, but many had large limbs, grey 
or blue eyes, and hair of a reddish or flaxen tint. 
They were all only partially clothed in rough 
skins, and while many carried bows and arrows, 
a few held spears. ) 

There were several women among them, and ; 
they were clothed in the rough, half woollen, and < 
half deer-skin garments usually worn in Britain. 
These women were strikingly handsome. Some 
of them had large dark and lustrous eyes, well- 
formed features, and rich dark hair. Others had 
blue or grey eyes and fair hair, verging on flaxen, 
or reddish gold. 

When Golden Beauty and Craid were led for- 
ward to the mouth of the cavern, the men and 
women quickly gathered around them, and with -j 
eager curiosity gazed upon the strangers. The f 
damsel’s lovely face and appearance attracted 
immediate attention, and when the princess 
saluted them in British fashion, a murmur of 
admiration ran through the crowd. While the 
people forgot all else in their admiration of the 
princess, Merion Ddu passed behind the huge 
fire and vanished into the forest. 

Craid began to be impatient, but Golden 
Beauty was amused. 

She had heard of this tribe, which for nearly 
six hundred years resisted wild hordes of wander- 
ing Britons and invading Romans alike, and re- 
mained the last remnants of those generations 
known as the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. 
She had heard how they kept almost exclusively 
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to themselves, aloof from other tribes, and away 
from the Romans. 

Craid was in a distressful mood. He suddenly 
remembered that the tribe of which Rhonilla was 
the head, possessed proud unbending natures. 

He had heard of their hostility towards strangers, 
who, if they ventured into their midst, seldom 
came away again. 

Thinking thus, Craid began to quake, but his 
fears were set aside when he happily remembered 
Golden Beauty’s relationship to Caractacus. 

It was some time before Merion returned, and 
when he came, it was to ask Golden Beauty to 
rest for the night with the women of the tribe, 
while Craid’s lot was cast with the men. 

Just before daybreak on the morrow, Golden 
Beauty awoke to find herself watched and guarded 
by three beautiful damsels, the like of whom she 
never before had seen. j 

“ Gome,” cried one of them. “ Come with us j 

before sunrise and behold Rhonilla.” j 

“ I will come,” answered Golden Beauty, shak- I 

ing down her golden hair from the snood into 
which she had gathered it for the night. 

They went on past the great cavern, and into 
the heart of that portion of the forest. Away 
through a vista of budding branches the first 
faint gleam of dawn-light appeared in the east, 
and Golden Beauty thought she had never beheld 
a more glorious scene. She lingered to gaze at 
the morning sky, but was reminded by one of 
the maidens that Rhonilla would only be seen 
before or at sunrise. Then they proceeded until 
the end of a long avenue of stately trees was 
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reached, and forth from a bower of interlaced 
branches Rhonilla emerged. 

“ Stranger ! ” exclaimed Rhonilla, “ wherefore 
do you enter my domain ? ” 

Golden Beauty explained. 

“ Alas ! ” cried Rhonilla ; “ it is a pity you 
have entered it at all, for I never suffer strangers 
to depart. Henceforth you and your attendant 
must be as one with us. I claim trespassers as 
minions.” 


Golden Beauty remained silent. 

She was surprised and almost awed by the 
beauty of the woman who stood facing her. 

Rhonilla was surpassingly handsome, with the 
grace of about thirty summers. Her features 
were almost severely classical and fine. Her 
arms, folded across her breast, were splendidly 
moulded, and her dark, glorious eyes were like 
stars shining in the night. Around her waist 
her white robes were girdled by a three-headed 
serpent of solid gold. The same kind of ornament 
bound her long dark almost black hair, encircled 
her throat and clasped her arms above the elbows. 

“Do you hear and heed what I say?” asked 
Rhonilla. “ I never suffer strangers to depart.” 

“ I both hear and heed,” answered Golden 
Beauty, who then boldly revealed her identity. 

For a moment Rhonilla disregarded the state- 
ment. 

“ Do you doubt my word ? ” asked Golden 
Beauty. 

“ I do,” replied Rhonilla. 

Then slowly, but triumphantly, the British 
princess bared her arm to the shoulder and re- 
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vealed the royal tattoo mark. Further, since her 
interrogater was a woman, Golden Beauty dis- 
closed the emblems upon her snowy-white bosom. 

“Do you now believe my word?” asked the 
princess. 

“ I do,” replied Rhonilla, who, to the amaze- 
ment of her women, moved forward and embraced 
the princess. 

This was more than ever she had been known 
to do before. 

Then Rhonilla led Golden Beauty to her bower, 
and there the damsel made known the object of 
her journey, though she did not utter a word 
about the anguinium. 

Much impressed by Golden Beauty’s story, 
Rhonilla promised to send Merion and a company 
of his archers to protect and, if necessary, defend 
the princess on her way to the land of the Iceni. 
This pffer the princess refused to accept. She 
desired to go alone, attended only by Craid and 
Peredur. At the same time she would be glad 
of Merion and some of his men as escort until 
she could rejoin the traders. Failing to overtake 
that party, she would agree to accept Merion’s 
protection to the borders of the land of the Cori- 
tani (Northamptonshire). 

After a morning feast and honours suitable to 
her rank, Golden Beauty, riding on her horse 
Manon, and Craid mounted upon a strong steed, 
were escorted by Merion and some of his archers 
out of the great forest (of Dean) to the open 
country leading northward of the part now known 
as Newnham-on-Severn. 
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^ROM the tangled forest and cavernous 
district inhabited by Rhonilla and her 
minions to Caer Glaen or the Bright 
City of the British, called Glevum or 
Gleva by the Romans, and now known 
as Gloucester, the journey was rough and wild. 
At Gleva, Golden Beauty and Craid were received 
by Theodorus, the son of Valeria ; but Merion and 
his men avoided the city and passed on to the, i 
east of it. For one night the princess remained I 
as the welcome guest of Theodorus, and then she ' 
went to rejoin Merion Ddu. 

Once more the travellers entered upon a dreary 
district leading to the part surrounding the place 
now known as Down Hatherleigh. 

Craid, finding the way irksome, grumbled often, 
and frequently tormented Golden Beauty, whose 
buoyancy of spirit remained undaunted in spite 
of many petty obstacles and occasional delays, 
caused by various circumstances on the route from 
Down Hatherleigh to the north of Cheltenham 
and south of Winchcombe. 
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Never once along the whole way could any 
traces or tidings of the traders be found. 

“Perhaps they have been obliged to return 
to Caerleon,” remarked Golden Beauty one day 
in response to a remark from Craid upon the 
subject. 

“ More likely they have kept south instead of 
penetrating into this barbarous district,” said 
Craid. “ For my part I do not see the good of 
this journey at all.” 

“ But I do,” persisted the princess, “ and I 
intend to accomplish my purpose or to die in the 
attempt.” 

“ It would be much better to turn back,” said 
Craid. 

“I will not turn back,” said the princess 
firmly. 

“Unless somebody compels you to return,” 
said Craid. 

“ I will not be compelled,” said Golden Beauty 
in a stubborn tone. 

“That is easier said than done,” retorted 
Craid. 

Soon afterwards progress was interrupted by 
a troop of predatory Britons, who thought of 
nothing better than robbery and riotous be- 
haviour. These men came from the south of the 
land inhabited by the Cornavi (Worcester and 
Warwickshires). At first they behaved in a 
boisterous manner, but Merion Dhu rode up and 
quickly quelled the disturbance. For the Cornavi 
knew and respected Rhonilla, and would not 
harm anybody under her protection. These men 
had been “trafficking” with herds among the 
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Coritani, even so far as the place now known sis I 
Northampton. I 

When Golden Beauty heard this she was I 
eager for information. Addressing the leader of I 
the band, she asked, “What of the war — what 
tidings about Boadicea ? ” 

“ Bather ask if they have seen or heard aught of 
the traders and of Peredur the Silent,” said Craid. 

“Listen,” replied the leader of the Cornavi 
party, “ and I will answer ye both. Three days 
ago I met a man named Peredur the Silent, who, 
with a few companions, was riding in quest of a 
lost princess. They told us if we chanced to find 
her to urge the damsel on after them to the 
nearest town of the Coritani (Northampton). 

“Were there any traders with them?” asked 
Craid. 

“Nay, not then,” answered the man. “But 
a day after we met the traders, who were steadily 
following Peredur the Silent. They also told us 
of the lost princess. And lady, if you are that; 
damsel, I beseech you to follow the traders and 
Peredur as quickly as you can. They are in sore 
distress about you.” 

“ Alas ! woe has befallen us for riding apart 
from our companions,” murmured Craid. 

“Make amends for it as soon as you can,” 
said the man, “for they will wait three days in 
the town of the Coritani.” 

To Craid’s annoyance Golden Beauty did not j 
express sufficient concern about Peredur and the 
traders. 

“ What of the war ? ” she asked again. “ What 
tidings do ye hear about Boadicea the Icenian ? ” 
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The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I am not a wise man nor a seer, but 
I fear me this war will be a poor affair, he 
said. 

“ Why so ? ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“Because at present they are too sure of 
success. It is the day of triumph with them 
now, for Camulodunum has fallen before the 
Britons, who are in possession of the city where 
Boadicea has found her daughters. And now 
the queen will mind herself and make new plans, 
I’ll warrant.” 

“ She is a brave woman,” murmured Merion. 

“ Brave ! ” exclaimed the leader of the Cornavi. 
“She is wonderful. Not long since I met a 
warrior who had been in one of her minor battles 
against the Komans. He said that when they 
reached a flooded river the war-men were for 
waiting or marching to a ford. ‘ Nay, nay,’ cried 
Boadicea, ‘ I go, and you may linger if you like. 
The river-flood will not hinder me. I can pass 
by swimming where the Romans fail to guide a 
boat.’ Then down she sprang from the bank 
and boldly swam across the river, though the 
waters were swollen and in one place the current 
was strong ! Boadicea is truly a marvellous 
woman ! ” 

“ Where is she now ? ” asked Merion. 

“ I have not heard,” answered the leader of the 
Cornavi party. “ Yet I fear that when Suetonius 
Paulinus descends from Mona (Anglesey) he will 
scatter the British hosts to the wind.” 

Golden Beauty looked grave, and for consola- 
tion she pressed her hand upon the concealed 
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talisman, as if in it, and that alone, there was 
help for Boadicea. 

“ Your wishes are with the great queen, that is 
plainly to be seen,” said the man. “ But re- 
member, fair damsel, and loyal as I understand 
you to be, the Romans are powerful. Their 
numbers are daily increasing ; their sway is 
extending ; their army is stronger and larger 
than ever in the land.” 

“ Alas ! it is so,” sighed Merion. 

Golden Beauty’s countenance looked shadowed. 

Craid looked almost sarcastically at the 
princess, as though he said “I told you so!” 
But he remained silent until the Cornavi rode 
away. Then somewhat abruptly he addressed 
her thus — 

“Will you now go on ?” 

“ I will,” she answered. 

“ In spite of what they said ? ” asked Craid. 

“ Yea. In spite of what they said, or what 
anybody may say,” replied Golden Beauty. 

“Men’s resolutions are easily upset,” said 
Craid ; “ but when a woman takes a whim into 
her head there is no possibility of driving it out.” 

Golden Beauty shook her head. 

For a time the party rode on in silence, but 
presently Craid had a grievance. The soft and 
spongy turf across which they now proceeded 
collected under the horses’ hoofs, and for some 
time the party travelled under difficulties. 

“ I know it is not wise to leave beaten tracks 
for pathless wilds,” remarked Merion in response 
to Craid’s murmurs, “ but there is no help for it. 
This way saves several miles, and the sooner it is 
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traversed the nearer we shall be to our destina- 
tion.” . , . „ . „ 

“ Provided we do not stick m the mire, said 

Craid. 

“ You are of a very desponding spirit, my 
friend,” said Merion. “ At least I judge so from 
your demeanour.” 

“ Nay, I am not despondent,” answered Craid ; 

“ yet it seems to me a worthless and wearisome 
task. What with obstacles and disasters one way 
and another, I am well-nigh sick and tired.” 

“ Will you return, and let me go on with the 
princess ? ” asked Merion. 

“ Will I return ! ” exclaimed Craid resentfully. 

“ jj ow vapoury you talk. I would not return for 
my whole weight in gold. Nay, not for twenty 
times my weight in gold. What would Olwen 
say? — w hat would Melyn say if I proved 
cowardly?” 

“ To my thinking, it would be just as well 
to prove cowardly as to feel it,” retorted the 
princess. 

Merion was of Golden Beauty’s opinion, but he 
remained silent. 

So the travellers rode on from the moist and 
tiresome turf to well-beaten tracks, that in some 
parts followed the neglected roads which once 
formed a network of communication between the 
ancient cities of Britain, and in some places kept 
close to or crossed the Roman military routes. 

At the foot of the Cotswolds they fell in with 
a party of Roman civilians, consisting chiefly of 
artisans and labourers, under the direction of a 
man renowned as a master-builder, Pollio by 
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name. Pollio and his father, Neratius, were 
under the direction of Greta, the first to com- 
mence the line of fortresses from the head of the 
fens now forming the Isle of Ely to Gloucester, 
thence on to Isca Silurum, and through the whole 
country known as Britannia Secunda. This im- 
mense work came to be known as the Plautian 
line of fortresses. Pollio continued the work 
commenced by his father, which was carried on 
with the usual indefatigable energy of the Roman 
legionaries who directed the master builder. Thus 
town after towij arose, each as it was completed 
being immediately occupied by its appropriate 
garrison. 

These men were by no means hostile to the 
Britons, with whom they were obliged to frater- 
nise in the course of work. So, when Pollio 
coming down from the north met Merion at the 
foot of the Cotswolds, pleasant and kindly greet- 
ings were exchanged, and the whole party pro- 
ceeded over the hills together. 

Merion promptly made known to Pollio the 
name and rank of Golden Beauty, who became 
greatly interested in the conversation of the 
two men, while Craid rode moodily and taci- 
turn, though watchful, by the side of the i 
princess. 

Conversation on various subjects occupied the 
preliminary stage of the journey, and then it 
turned to praises about the architecture to be 
found in Isca Silurum, and last of all, Pollio 
began lauding Victor the Centurion. 

“ He is without doubt,” said Pollio, “ the most 
popular young Roman in the west.” 
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“ Ay,” responded Merion, “ and a lover of right 
and justice, of equality and peace.” 

Then Pollio recounted many of Victor’s 
deeds in proof of the young man’s abilities and 
integrity. 

“As an original designer and improver of 
plans, he is second to none for his age,” said 
Pollio. “ The Villa Valeria I cite in illustration 
of my statement. Who — unless he were a master 
of architecture — could have planned out such a 
perfect house on so small a plot of land ? ” 

Merion had not seen it. 

But Craid had, and testified to the beauty and 
excellence of the building, “both outside and 
inside.” 

Golden Beauty said nothing. But she felt her 
“heart in her throat,” and the very name of 
Victor sent burning blushes into her cheeks until 
they glowed like red roses in June. 

Why, she could not tell. Yet she eagerly 
listened and blushed, and rode on, feeling greatly 
and strangely delighted at hearing so much about 
the young Roman. By-and-by a few words 
were uttered which sent the blood rushing from 
her heart to her head in wild confusion. A 
strange singing and surging like the noise of 
many torrents filled her ears, when Pollio told 
Merion that the gossips of Isca Silurum said 
Victor the Centurion was betrothed to Septimia, 
the richest Roman damsel in Londinium. 

Then, and for the first time, Golden Beauty 
looked back to the west with sad regret. Then' 
and for the first time, she knew that she truly 
loved Victor the Centurion. Yea, loved him 
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deeply, devotedly, with all the might of her heart 
and soul. The truth had only dawned upon her 
after the farewell at Glan-Mor and the meeting 
at Isca Silurum. But after her departure from 
the Villa Valeria, new feelings, somewhat vague 
and unquiet, stole upon her, and increased with 
at first a. pleasant, then an ardent desire to seel 
the young Roman again. Yet clear and definite' 
thoughts of love never entered her head and 
heart until the name of Septimia arose and 
formed a barrier between the British princess 
and the Roman officer. 

Dreamily the princess listened while Pollio 
continued talking to Merion about Victor. 

“ I have heard that he is a follower of the de- 
spised sect known as the Nazarenes,” remarked 
Merion. 

“ That is so,” answered Pollio ; “ but I do not 
think the belief he cherishes alters him one iota. 
His mother, his sisters, and his brothers Sylla 
and Theodorus are of the same sect, which, to 
my thinking, does no harm, but rather good to 
people.” 

“Methinks you are inclined to join the sect 
yourself,” said Merion. 

“ Me ! ” exclaimed Pollio. “ My good man, 
great Jupiter is all-sufficient for me. When he 
smiles, I am satisfied and happy. When he 
frowns, I am sad-hearted and gloomy.” 

“ I think Jupiter has always smiled upon you,” 
said Merion, “ at least if I can judge by your 
countenance.” 

“As it appears now,” said Pollio smiling. 
“It is easy to look pleasant when affairs run 
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smoothly, but it is a difficult matter to smile 
when the world goes against us.” 

“ There are no traces of care to be seen upon 
your face,” said Merion. 

“You would not make a faithful mirror,” said 
Pollio, touching his temple with the index finger 
of his right hand. “ See here — and here,” he 
added, pointing from temple to forehead. 

“ Those are only the inevitable lines that must 
sooner or later appear on every face,” said 
Merion. 

“ Ah,” replied Pollio, “ I have known care and 
sorrow. Great Jupiter frowned upon me in the 
years gone by, and the memory thereof still 
rankles in my heart when I think of the past.” 

As Pollio spoke, a shadow passed over his face, 
like a sudden cloud obscuring the sun. Then, 
suddenly as the shadow came it vanished. 

“ We were talking about the Nazarenes,” re- 
marked Pollio lightly. 

“Yea; and you said the belief did no harm, 
but rather good,” said Craid, “ and I would fain 
know how so.” 

“That is easily explained,” answered Pollio. 
“ To begin with, their motto is ‘ Peace on earth ; 
goodwill towards men.’ And I for one can 
prove that in all respects they live up to it.” 

“In all respects?” asked Craid, shaking his 
head doubtfully. 

“ Thus I have found them,” replied Pollio. 

“Are there many of this sect in the land?” 
asked Merion. 

“More than people think,” responded Pollio. 
“ During the course of my duties in connection 
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with the fortresses, I had dealings with several 
Romans and a few Britons who were Christians. 
They did their work well. It was in this way I 
first came in contact with Victor.” 

Again Pollio’s countenance was clouded. 

“ A better young man never trod this earth,” 
continued Pollio. “ But he sadly reminds me of I 
the frowns of Jupiter.” i 

At this moment Merion was obliged to ride 
back to his men, who were too far in the rear. 
Thereupon Golden Beauty ventured to ask Pollio, 
why the centurion reminded him of Jupiter’s 
frowns. 

“ Ride on a horse’s length in advance of our 
companions, and I will answer your questions, 
princess,” said Pollio. 

Craid glanced in alarm at Golden Beauty. He 
dreaded to see her riding in advance, but after a 
word or two from Pollio, Craid rode considerably 
in advance of the princess. 

The Roman then rode beside Golden Beauty. 

“ Victor the Centurion reminds me of Jupiter’s 
frowns,” said Pollio, “ for this reason. In the 
years gone by I had a foster-sister and friend in 
the only and motherless child of a wealthy 
Roman patrician. This noble died, leaving my 
father sole guardian of the maiden. In time we 
both loved each other devotedly, and hoped to be 
wedded. But to our dismay we heard that my 
foster-sister’s father had promised his daughter in 
marriage to a Roman officer. Then, stung to the 
quick, I told my father of my love and hopes. < 
But the officer’s claim could not be disregarded, 
and in due course the maiden I loved became 
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that man’s wife. Thus I lost the only love of my p 

life. We did not see each other again for many 
years, when I chanced to meet her in Britain.” 

“ How strange that you both should meet in a 
distant land,” said Golden Beauty. 

“ It was,” replied Pollio. “ And who do you 
think was my lost love ? ” 

“ I could not tell,” answered the princess. 

“ Valeria, the mother of Victor the Centurion,” 
said Pollio with a sigh. 

Before Golden Beauty could make any response, 
several artisans approached Pollio for directions 
as to where the various divisions were to branch 
off for their work. 

As Pollio turned aside, Craid halted until the 
princess reached him. 

“You must not ride without me at your side,” 
said Craid. 

“ I was in safe company," said the princess. 

“ Safe company indeed ! ” said Craid. “ I do 
not think it safe to put trust in any Roman." 

“ Craid ! ’’ exclaimed Golden Beauty reproach- 
fully. “We have travelled safely so far, and 
have been befriended by Romans and others.” 

“ But we could have gone by easier ways. 

What with rebels like the Sons of the Battle-Axe, 
the forests and unsightly caverns of Rhonilla, 

Merion Ddu and his ugly black archers, and now 
this master-builder and his men — I am heartily 
weary — yea, tired unto death of the whole 
journey,” grumbled Craid. 

“ And the end has not come yet," said the 
princess in firm tones. 

Craid shook his head. 
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“ When will the end come ? ” he asked bitterly. 

“ When I reach the camp of Boadicea,” replied 
the princess. 

“We shall never reach her,” exclaimed Craid. 

“ She is like a Will-o’-the-Wisp, flitting hither 
and thither in search of freedom, which she will 
never — never find.” 

A party of Roman soldiers came marching 
towards them. By this time the travellers had 
descended from the Cotswolds and were approach- 
ing the place now known as Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh. 

“ What tidings ? ” asked Pollio of the soldiers. 

“ Good or bad ? ” 

“ Bad enough in some respects,” replied an 
officer, “ but it might be worse. Suetonius 
Paulinus had much better be minding his busi- 
ness in the south rather than worrying himself 
over the old Druids of Mona (Anglesey). For 
pretty affairs are happening in the east, where 
Boadicea’s army is growing and growing quickly, 
like weeds in a neglected garden. The last tidings 
are that Suetonius is too busy in the north to j 
heed the Britons. The worst tidings are that ! 
Camulodunum has been burnt. Our pleasure ’ 
city is in ruins ! ” 

“ Camulodunum in ruins ! ” exclaimed Pollio. 

“ I cannot believe it.” * 

“ Our words are true,” said the officer. “ In I 
proof thereof I am the bearer of despatches from t 
Camulodunum to Isca Silurum.” " 

“ Where are Catus Decianus, Placida his wife, 
and Bronrain, the leading tributary Briton?” 
asked Pollio. 
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“ Hiding somewhere in the fen-lands ” was the 
reply. 

“ Camulodunum destroyed!” soliloquised Pollio. 
“ It was a well-fortified and pleasantly- built city. 
Many busy months have I spent therein with my 
father , whose skill was exercised on several goodly 
palaces for the Romans, to whom it had long 
been the centre of all luxury and pleasure.” 

“ The city of Cymbeline destroyed ! ” The 
words rang in Craid’s ears like a death-knell. 
But they added fuel to the fire of Golden 
Beauty’s patriotism. Already she felt her pro- 
gress too slow. She would like to speed on — on, 
borne by wild winds to the feet of Boadicea. 

“ You had better return,” said Craid, whisper- 
ing to the princess. 

“ Return ! ” she exclaimed. “ Nay, I will not 
return. You may go back if you like, but I will 
accomplish my mission.” 

Then they travelled on in company with Pollio, 
who regretfully took leave of the princess at the 
place now known as Banbury. 

“ We may meet again,” said the princess hope- 
fully, as they parted. 

“ Perhaps so,” responded Pollio ; “ meanwhile 
I wish you well, princess. May great Jupiter 
smile on you. Farewell ! ” 

Golden Beauty’s heart sank within her. 

She thought of Septimia, and with that name 
arose the first cloud in her hitherto sunny exist- 
ence. 

Beyond Banbury they encountered a large 
troop of the Sons of the Battle-Axe, several of 
whom immediately recognised the princess. 
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“ be your escort henceforward to the 

©ast, said they, “and Merion Ddu can return. 
Eldad commanded us to protect you, princess." 

Merion Ddu was at first reluctant to leave 
Golden Beauty until she rejoined the traders, 
but remembering that the distance was not great' 
he consented to return. ° 

We may meet again,” said the princess hope- 
fully, as they parted. 

“ I trust so,” responded Merion, “ and I trust 
you may have a successful journey and safe re- 
turn to Siluria. May Bel shine on you with his 
blessing ! ” 



CHAPTER IV 

CONFLICT 

CCOMPANIED by the Sons of the 
Battle-Axe, Golden Beauty and Craid 
rode almost silently onward from the 
territory of the Dobuni into the land 

> of the Coritani. 

Late in the afternoon of the day upon which 

> the travellers left Banbury, a chill wind came 
from the west, driving thick mists through the 
valleys. Soon the mists turned to rain, and as 
twilight approached the sky grew dark with 
storm clouds. 

Craid, thinking only of reunion by-and-by 
’ with the traders, regarded the change of weather 
with his usual despondency. His gloom in- 
creased when the Sons of the Battle-Axe declared 
they must march on through the night instead 
' of halting as usual, because it was necessary to 
reach the place now known as Northampton as 
■ early as possible. 

Craid shivered, and rode as closely as possible 
' f to Golden Beauty, who drew her wraps comfort- 
I ably around her. 
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So through the twilight and the rain the pro- 
cession moved on across the open country, which 
looked dreary and desolate. 

“ This is dreadful,” murmured Craid to the 
princess. 

“ The night will soon pass,” said Golden 
.Beauty. 

“ P ass > indeed ! ” exclaimed Craid. “ It is only 
just beginning, and who can tell what may 
happen before the end of it.” 

Then they rode on a mile or more, almost in 
silence. The only sounds heard were the howling 
of the wind among lonely hollows, the rattling 
and constant dripping of rain from leaves and 
branches of trees to the sodden ground. Not a 
person in the party liked that miserable march, 
borne of the travellers started at the howling and 
soughing of the wind. Others trembled at the 
rattling of shields against armour. Craid was 
completely terror-stricken. In his own opinion 
every hollow contained Roman spies peering 
through the darkness ; each crag was occupied by 
a sentinel ; every turn in the way concealed foes. 
He felt certain that through the gloom Roman 
legions were rushing after them. 

Now and again small herds of wild oxen 
ran away before the sound of the horsemen, 
while the ram still fell drizzling all the time. 
Occasionally wild cats rushed screeching through 
the gloom. By-and-by Craid felt much dis- 
turbed m mind, and could not conceal his 
anguish. 

Listen, princess ! ” he cried, speaking with 
bated breath. “Listen! Do you not hear the 
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sound of horses behind us? Do you not hear 
voices in the distance? Verily the Romans are 
chasing us ! ” 

“Nay,” replied Golden Beauty, bending over 
her horse’s head, “ I cannot so persuade myself. 
If the Romans meant evil to us, they would not 
have allowed us to pass their station (Banbury) 
unmolested.” 

About fifteen minutes later the leader of the 
Britons suddenly cried out, “ Halt ! ” 

From the left there came a wild clattering 
noise through the gloom. 

Not a person in the party failed to interpret 
the sound. The leaders of the procession recog- 
nised a signal of approaching danger. They did 
not utter a word, but listened, and as they heard 
the noise repeated in every direction, now close 
by, then far off, surprise turned to dismay. 

Darkness — storm — rain — and next — the 
Romans ! 

“May Heaven shield us!” murmured the 
Britons, making ready to fight, while the timid 
prepared for flight if possible. 

As the Romans advanced, and the rattle of 
their armour grew clearer and nearer, the design 
of the enemy became manifest. 

Craid touched Golden Beauty’s arm. 

“ The Romans are at hand,” said Craid. “Do 
you hear their shouts ? ” 

“ What of them ? ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“ Only this,” said Craid coldly. “ Now we 
shall pay the penalty of your unwise — rash — 
yea, downright wicked adventure.” 

One of the Britons came to the princess. 
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“ The Romans are attacking the left flank 
of our van-guard. If the Sons of the Battle-Axe 
stand not firmly now, we shall be done for! 

Yet why they attack us is not known. Perhaps 
they think a few Druids are amongst us.” 

“I thought the Sons of the Battle-Axe were 
favoured by the Romans,” remarked the princess. | 
“So they are,” replied the man. “But since 
Nero’s new law against the Druids has been in j 
force, even we are not exempt from suspicion.” j 
A spear reached the speaker, and startled f 
everybody with its clang upon his shield. [ 

“ A spear — a lance ! ” cried the man, “ from 
the left. Have a care ! ” 

Then a terrible sense of helplessness smote 
the party, and brave as they were, mutual fear j 
caused them to shudder. < 

The Romans, who had been coming nearer and 
nearer, were now at hand, and as the starlight ' 
began to penetrate the clouds, the company 
could clearly see the flashing of lances and < 
spears. 

Cries of terror — shouts of defiance — a wild 1 
rush— and the Sons of the Battle-Axe met the 
Romans face to face in fierce combat. • 

Craid wheeled his horse around, and implored 
the princess to turn back. 

“ Never ! ” answered Golden Beauty. 

Suddenly they were swept like leaves by a * ! 
whirlwind, forward. " 

Craid lost sight of the princess. < 

Alone, and in peril, severed from Craid, 
Golden Beauty firmly clung to her good horse * ' 
Manon. At first the animal, half stunned by 
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fright, stood quite still, but presently, before 
the princess was aware of it, her horse plunged 
madly into the thick of the fight. 

Sharply in Golden Beauty’s ears rang the 
clamour of battle-axes on shields. Merciless 
were the thrusts of spears and lances in that 
dark multitude. Terrible was the tumult in the 
pale starlight. Cry answered cry. 

Golden Beauty shivered. She knew that if her 
horse reared or stumbled now it meant instant 
death to rider and steed alike. Nevertheless, the 
girl, step by step, rode forward. 

So desperate was the fight that she passed un- 
heeded, while flashing spear and ponderous club, 
glittering helm and gory battle-axe, whizzing 
arrows and clattering lances, men and horses, 
were scattered like wreckage around her. The 
struggle of the few against the many continued 
steadily, and the chieftain of the Battle-Axe boldly 
commanded his men, who did not fail him, while 
through the rain and the starlight Golden Beauty 
rode on in spite of the surrounding conflict. So 
terrible and tumultuous were the combatants that 
the few women of the party were not noticed. 
Some of them fell to the rear, others to the right 
and left, but Golden Beauty took flight to the 
east. Once she was in danger. An arrow came at 
full speed towards her, and she lifted her left arm 
to ward off the blow from her face. The arrow 
entered her wrist, through which a pain darted 
so sharply and quickly that it seemed as if her 
heart was pierced. For a moment her courage 
failed her, then, with a gesture of impatience, she 
grasped the bridle with her left hand and with 
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the right fingers removed the arrow from her 
aching wrist, leaving the laceration to be healed 
by the winds of heaven. By-and-by the prin- 
cess was able to get quite clear of the conflict, and 
unmolested she fled to the open country. 

Then an hour of steady riding. At the same 
time the pain and exercise began to tell upon the 
damsel. Often she was obliged to draw her hand 
across her forehead and eyes, which were warm 
with beads of perspiration and wet with rain. 
Often she looked up to the stars for guidance and 
to the cloud- rifts for the promise of dawn. 

Yet she did not once look back. 

Meanwhile Craid, followed by three Sons of the 
Battle-Axe, escaped from the midst of the conflict 
and rode swiftly after the princess. 

■ Only the light of stars guided them, 

j , “ Which way would your princess go?” asked 

i the Sons of the Battle-Axe. 

“To the east — ever to the east she goes ” 
j replied Craid. 

| “ Are yon sure ? ” they asked. 

, ( “As sure as I am a living man,” replied Craid. 

| “ Yet I would that she turned to the west or any 

| ° tlier wa y ; But she would die sooner than turn 

( hack. Will ye faithfully accompany me in quest 

, of her ? ” 

“We will,” responded the warriors; “and we 
will not leave you until the land of the Iceni is 
reached by us.” 

Then on they rode towards the east. 

Faster ! faster ! ” shouted Craid, whenever his 
companions slackened speed. “ Faster ! faster ! ” 
he cried, and the horses appeared to beat the air. 
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The wings of swallows were not more light and 
free. Into the distance they rode, fast and almost 
furiously, while the rain beat into their faces and 
the wind moaned through the country. 

“ On, on,” urged Craid ; “ we must overtake 
her before the Romans follow. Faster 1 faster ! ” 

All this time Golden Beauty kept in advance. 
Another hour passed and then the first glimmer 
of dawn pierced the dark clouds in the east. By- 
and-by the stars faded and the clouds of night 
rolled away. 

It was daybreak. 

Then, and for the first time, the princess ven- 
tured to look back. She saw away in the distance 
a party of riders coming rapidly after her. Who 
could they be? At first she wondered if they 
were Romans, but presently she felt certain that 
some of the warriors formed the group. 

Immediately afterwards her horse stumbled 
and fell. 

What happened next Golden Beauty did not 
know. A ringing noise filled her ears, a whirling 
sound bewildered her brain, and then she became 
wholly unconscious. 

Two riders coming from the east saw a horse 
prone upon the well-beaten track. Stretched be- 
side it was the princess, pale faced, stunned and 
helpless. Her eyes were closed. One small 
hand, with its maimed wrist, rested against the 
horse’s left side. The other hand firmly grasped 
the foldings of her robe immediately below her 
throat. But the exertion of the night and per- 
haps the fall loosened the thin golden chain 
around her neck, and from her bosom the sacred 
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symbol or anguinium bad fallen upon the mossy 
slope beside her. The talisman, surrounded and 
surmounted by jewels, glittered in the morning' 
sunshine. ° 

To one of the Romans the symbol told no tale. 
Rut the other, who was Victor the Centurion 
knew that only one maiden in the whole of Britain 
wore such a precious emblem. He knew that the 
damsel was Golden Beauty. Yet Victor wondered 

J? fi f d ker alone. Why was she so far from 
tim traders ? Where was Craid ? 

, Clded Victor's companion, “she is 

dead ! She is dead ! How pitiful ! ” 

“Do not say she is dead!” exclaimed Victor 
tailing on his knees beside her, and placing his 
ear quite close to Golden Beauty’s lips. 

“ h nu ” he T P Sped in husk y tones. 

Thanks be to Christ, I have found her.” 

His companion, looking down, thought he saw 

tears glistening in Victor’s eyes. Surely he was 

mistaken. Only women weep,” he said to him- 

Victor took possession of the anguinium, and 
then gently carried the maiden to a mossy and 
sheltered hollow beside a shallow flowing brooklet. 

There he chafed her hands, and laved her forehead 
with water. 

“ See to the horse,” exclaimed Victor to his 
maiden 1 ” 011 Meanwhlle 1 will attend to the 

V; J 1S companion did as he was • bidden, and 
Victor knelt beside the princess. His face was 
““ of unutterable sadness, of yearning tender- 
ness, of fond, almost waning hope, while Golden 
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A last hope 

Beauty remained unconscious. He longed to press 
kisses upon her lips, but in agony he felt that he 
had no right to do so. His heart throbbed wildly 
as the morning breeze fanned the maiden’s golden 
hair until it touched his corslet. Then slowly and 
lovingly he bowed his head, and pressed his lips 
to the glittering stream of unbound golden tresses, 
which fell in wild confusion nearly to her feet. 
Still his heart ached and throbbed till he fancied 
she would be awakened by its noisy beating. 
Yet she remained motionless, with closed eyes, 
looking like a statue of marble on the emerald 
grass. Beside her the silvery waters of the 
stream gurgled over moss-covered stones. Around 
her primroses clustered. Above her was the 
limitless sky, flushed with glowing colours of 
sunrise, which obliterated the morning stars. 

Then Victor, as a last hope, looked upward to 
the sky — looked appealingly to heaven and — who 
shall say in vain ? — from the prostrate maiden to 
Christ in whom he believed. His lips were open 
to speak, but the prayer he would have uttered 
aloud reached Christ’s ear alone. Only to the 
last words he gave utterance, whispering in sweet 
but agonised tones : “ Oh ! my beloved ! Would 
I could die in thy stead ! ” 

He covered his face with his hands and moaned 
aloud. 

His companion was busy with Golden Beauty’s 
horse Manon, who, after several efforts, was able 
to stand on its feet again. 

Meanwhile Victor watched, and watched in 
vain, for some token of the maiden’s return to 
consciousness. 
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Blackbirds and thrushes began to sing in the 
thickets. All nature was awakened by the wizard 
spell of morning, but Golden Beauty remained 
silent and motionless. 

“Beloved!” whispered Victor, bending down 
again until his lips touched her golden tresses. 
Then, almost overpowered by agony, he cried, 
“ I am here — I am here — my beloved ! ” 

Then, and for the first time, the centurion 
noticed a bunch of faded violets nestling in the 
folds of her robe just above her heart. It was 
tied with a little silver cord, and he recognised 
the flowers as those which he gave her at Isca 
Silurum. 

His heart leaped with joyful surprise. 

“ Dearest ! ” he whispered quite close to 
her ear. 

Suddenly her eyelids quivered, her fin gers 
moved. They clutched the foldings of her robe, 
they sought the sacred talisman, and grasped the 
violets. Quick as thought, Victor placed the 
symbol in the maiden’s right hand, and tenderly 
clasped her fingers over it. 

“It is here — it is here — my beloved ! ” he 
whispered. 

Then, with a deep and long-drawn sigh, Golden 
Beauty awoke from her swoon. As if in a dream, 
she heard somebody saying, “Oh — my — beloved !” 

In response she stretched forth her hand, and, 
as Victor clasped it in his own, he felt at liberty 
to press at least one kiss upon it. 

The next moment she awoke and glanced 
around. 

“ Craid,” she murmured. 
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“ He will soon come,” said Victor, “ and I am 
here.” 

“ Who— who are you ? ” asked the princess. 

“I am Victor the Centurion — Victor, the son 
of Valeria,” he replied, as he gently supported 
her head upon his left arm. 

“ Valeria, dearest Valeria,” sighed Golden 
Beauty, who thus almost unconsciously expressed 
tender thoughts of the Roman matron. 

Victor’s heart was thrilled with delight. 

“Perhaps,” he said to himself, “in time she 
will think kindly of me. And — who can tell ? 
I may yet, with Christ’s blessing, win her for my 
own.” 

Victor’s companion then came, reporting the 
near approach of strangers. 

“ How many ? ” asked Victor. 

“ Three — or — four,” was the reply, “ and I be- 
lieve ‘they are all Britons. What shall I do ? ” 

“ Wait until they come. I will deal with 
them,” said Victor. 

Very soon afterwards Craid and the three Sons 
of the Battle-Axe rode slowly up. 

When the Britons approached near enough to 
talk with ease, Craid appeared haughty and mis- 
trustful. He could not see the princess, who was 
concealed by the trees fringing the mossy nook 
to which Victor had conveyed her. 

“ Have you seen a maiden riding this way ? ” 
asked Craid. 

“We have,” replied Victor’s companion, while 
Victor remained beside Golden Beauty. 

“ Where, where is she ? ” asked Craid, quickly 
alighting. 
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“I will lead you to her,” said the Roman. 
“ Follow me.” 

Leaving his horse in the charge of his comrades, 
the Briton followed the Roman. 

“ Craid the Brave is doubly welcome,” ex- 
claimed Victor, pointing towards Golden Beauty. 

“Alas!” exclaimed Craid, kneeling beside the 
princess, “troubled are the waters of life since 
we left Glan-Mor. They who wander into strange 
parts are sure to suffer. But I am glad — truly 
glad to see my princess.” 

Then Victor told him all, the worst and the 
best, screening nothing about Golden Beauty. 

“ Now we must bear her hence,” said the 
centurion. 

“Back-home again — back to the west to 
Olwen, said Craid. “ Of a certainty we must 
return home.” 

“ The princess, the grand-daughter of Carac- 
tacus, shall answer for herself,” said Victor, “ and 
whatever her wishes may be they shall be carried 
out.” 

“ Will you make known your desires, princess ?” 
asked Craid. 

Then, as if nothing adverse or unusual had 
happened, Golden Beauty suddenly sat up, and 
in clear, distinct tones said, “ I will go on — on to 
the east — to Boadicea the Icenian.” 

“ Why will you be so foolish as to go on ? ” asked 
Craid fretfully, adding, “ You are wounded, and 
weakened, and not fit to go on to the east.” 

“You may return if you like,” said Golden 
Beauty. “ Victor the Centurion will surely guide 
me on in safety until I can rejoin the traders.” 
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“I will gladly be your guide,” said Victor, 
“ and I think you can safely put your trust 
in me.” 

“ I could trust you with my life,” said Golden 
Beauty enthusiastically. 

Victor’s heart throbbed with delight. 

Craid’s heart sank with despair, and frowns of 
annoyance clouded his swarthy face. 

“If you will go, you will,” he said sternly. 
“ I believe nothing but death could turn your 
purpose. And if any worse fate than we have 
already suffered befalls us, remember, princess, 
it will not come without due warning on my part. 
Ay, and I see you have been wounded.” 

“ Wounded ! ” exclaimed the princess almost 
disdainfully. “ I have only had a scratch, like 
the prick of a thorn or the sting of a nettle.” 

“ It did not look much like that when the 
Roman found you swooning,” said Craid gruffly. 

“ I was tired, and most of all hungry,” said the 
princess. “ That was all.” 

“To my thinking those misadventures were all 
too much, not to mention the conflict through 
which we have passed,” murmured Craid. 

“ In the days to come you shall be known no 
longer as Craid the Brave, but as Craid the 
grumbler,” said Golden Beauty, in a mischievous 
tone. 

“ Now we will proceed on our journey, if you 
wish,” said Victor. 

“ Were you bound for the west ? ” asked Golden 
Beauty. 

“ Rumour reached me of a conflict in the night, 
and we purposed riding back to the station (Ban- 
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bury)) from which place the tidings were sent to 
us,” said Victor. “ But now we will guide you 
to the east, so that you may rejoin the traders 
and Peredur the Silent.” 

Golden Beauty was then safely seated on her 
horse, and soon the party of seven persons were 
entering the direct route for the chief town 
(Northampton) of the Coritani. During the 
journey Victor the Centurion rode on the°right 
of the princess, while Craid guarded her on the 
left. 


CHAPTER V 


GOLDEN BEAUTY’S REVERIE 



i]LOWLY and carefully the little band, 
guided by Victor the Centurion, made 
its way eastward. 

Conversation was quiet, though much 
constrained on the part of Craid, who 
was unwilling to be led by a Roman officer. The 
Sons of the Battle-Axe, true to their promise, 
would not desert the princess and her attendant. 

“ Do ye travel far this way ? ” asked Victor’s 
companion, addressing the warriors. 

“ Even so far as the land of the Iceni,” they 
replied. 

After that they remained taciturn and moody. 

Victor the Centurion was delighted to be near 
Golden Beauty, to hear her voice and to meet 
her glances. He found her knowledge of Latin 
sufficiently good to sustain an easy conversation, 
and the princess was equally pleased to discover 
that Victor was quite familiar with the mother- 
tongue of the Britons. Now they used the Celtic, 
then the Latin, and with fair facility. 

The princess, looking away over hill and dale, 
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appeared to be thinking of other matters, which 
absorbed her mind more than the journey. 

Yet if Victor had only known the maiden’s 
thoughts, he would have gained the satisfaction 
of hope for the future. If the princess saw the 
centurion’s glances at all, they passed wholly 
unheeded. 

For she was thinking of him, and not of them, 
and she shaped her thoughts thus : “ Noble as 
the statue of marble which the Britons brought 
home among the spoils of war, so that the Silures 
of the south could see and judge what the Roman 
heroes and gods were like. ... He must be of 
noble, if not of royal, birth. . . . One of those 
regarded by the Romans as a patrician ... it is 
revealed in the tone of his voice, in his attitude 
... in his gestures ... in every movement of 
his hands, feet, and lips. . . . Noble is he . . . 
truthful and earnest . . . and sincere in friend- 
ship. ... A man to be esteemed . . . ay ! . . . 
and . . . admired ! ” 

Golden Beauty paused, as if half-ashamed of 
her thoughts. Then, by way of excuse or apology 
for her unuttered admiration, she added, “ Truly 
it would ill become me if I did not feel great 
respect for one to whom Caractacus entrusted his 
precious messages ... to whom Olwen extended 
the hand of friendship, in spite of Melyn’s warn- 
ings, and asked him to come again. And what 
will Olwen say when she hears that Valeria and 
her daughters gave me so warm a greeting, and 
made me promise to be their guest on my way 
home from the east?” 

Victor gazed at her in silent admiration, wonder- 
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ing what her thoughts were, and if she cherished 
kindly feelings for him. 

Golden Beauty’s reverie continued. 

“Truly,” she mused, “if he were frequently in 
my presence ... if I often heard his voice . . . 
and saw ... his handsome face ... I think 
... I could almost persuade myself to . . . let 
him . . . win . . . my love. . . . But there ! 

. . . He has Septimia, and needs no other ! ” 

Scalding tears filled her eyes, but with an im- 
patient gesture she dashed them away, and 
muttered to herself, “ Love— my love ? Never ! 

I could never bestow my love upon a Roman — a I 

Nazarene ! ” 1 

Victor’s voice broke the spell. 

“ Are you weary ? ” he asked in a tender tone. 

“ Nay,” she replied. “ But I am getting im- 
patient. The journey is so long.” 

“ Alas ! it is too short for me,” said Victor, 
adding earnestly, “ of many journeys I have 
grown tired before they were half over. But I 
would willingly travel the length and breadth of 
Britain with you, dear princess, and never — never 
feel weary.” 

Golden Beauty blushed, and for once remained 
mute as any dumb person. But to her inmost 
heart she said, “ Love is not for me ! I give up 
thoughts of that and everything — yea, every 
desire of my soul, for the cause of Boadicea and 
Britain ! ” 

Craid’s voice grated harshly upon the ears of 
Golden Beauty. 

“The track is getting crooked. What has the 
princess to say about it ? ” he asked. 
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“ It is,” she replied. “ But I find a change 
good. I get weary of the level plains and straight 
places.” 1 

“ When shall we reach the land of the Iceni ? ” 
asked Craid. 

“ Soon — soon,” replied the Sons of the Battle- i 
Axe. 

“ Do ye fear that tribe ? ” asked Craid, for once 
lingering behind the princess. 

“ Nay,” answered one of the warriors. “Why 
should we? Do not all the tribes meet peace- 
fully when new sorrows arise in the land ? ” 

“ So the Sons of the Battle-Axe will be wel- 
comed by the Icenians,” said Craid. 

“ Ay — in the time of national woe,” replied 
one of the warriors grimly. “ But I remember 
the time when the haughty and wealthy Icenians 
disdained to notice other tribes. In the years 
gone by they shut their eyes in the day, they 
slept in the sunshine, they basked in Roman 
favour. Then were they leaguing with the 
oppressors of Britain. Ah ! the Icenians are 
lovers of luxury and pleasure. They are sloth- 
ful and fond of ease. Even the Romans say 
that of them, and say it truly, too ! ” 

“ Prasutagus, with all his wealth, taught them 
to be slothful,” remarked Craid. 

“ And Bedo also,” said the warrior. 

“Yea, he was ever at hand urging his feeble- 
minded brother to league with the Romans,” said 
a third warrior. “But he has had poor reward 
for his pains.” 

“ How so ? ” asked Craid. 

“Do you not know that Bedo was crucified 
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when the Romans scourged Boadicea?” asked 

the man. j 

“ Nay. They kept that knowledge among 
themselves,” replied Craid. 

“ Of whom do you speak ? ” asked the warrior. 

“Of Melyn — of Olwen — of Golden Beauty, 
and others,” replied Craid in an injured tone. 

He felt annoyed and indignant. Why had 
they kept this knowledge from him ? 

“ Did you know Bedo ? ” asked the warrior. 

“Nay. But I fain would dwell in the light. 

Why did they keep me in darkness about Bedo ? 

And I did not know that Boadicea had been j 

scourged. Well — well, why will women seek i 

danger and sudden peril when they could be j 

in safety while the warriors do battle, and men 
are sufficient to defend the land ? Alas ! alas, 1 

indeed, for a land when the women go forth j 

to war.!” I 

Harshly and hoarsely, like the croak of a 
raven, the sound of Craid’s voice reached 
Golden Beauty. 

“ He is ever grumbling,” remarked the princess. 

“They who called the old man Craid the Brave 
misnamed him,” remarked Victor. 

“ He gained the name in his youth for a 
particular act of heroism,” said Golden Beauty. 

Then the whole party rode on in comparative 
silence until the end of their journey. 



CHAPTER VI 


SEN AN A 


T was sunset when the travellers 
reached the place now known as 
Northampton, and as the little caval- 
cade entered the town, eager, anxious 
people greeted them. 

First and foremost was Peredur the Silent, 
who gave a deep sigh of relief as he stepped 
forward to welcome Golden Beauty. 

“ Ah, princess ! ” he cried, “ long have we 
waited your coming, and dreary has been the 
time without you.” 

His eyes kindled with sincere pleasure and 
satisfaction while the princess returned her 
greetings. Soon they were surrounded by the 
traders and other travellers and warriors who 
had congregated for the purpose of entering the 
fen-lands. 

In that large assembly there truly were “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” and, to Craid’s 
disgust, women from various parts. By forced 
marches, from long distances and tortuous paths, 
these Britons had come to wend their way east- 
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ward. Few were the Romans in that immediate 
district, and they took very little notice of the 
people, who experienced slight dismay at the 
appearance of the centurion. But when Golden 
Beauty explained the object of Victor’s mission 
to Olwen, and his kindness expressed towards 
her, the warriors enthusiastically greeted him. 

Victor was deeply interested in the vast 
crowd he saw before him. In the red light of 
the setting sun every face was uplifted, and all 
eyes gazed upon the princess, who, still seated 
on her good horse Manon, looked wonderfully 
beautiful. She, too, was amazed at the scene, 
and in her heart she felt prouder than ever of 
her nationality. 

Of weapons there were in that multitude 
every variety known to the Britbns. These in- 
cluded long pointless swords, bronze-headed 
spears,- reed arrows tipped with Hint, small 
round shields, slings of ancient design intended 
for casting stones in primitive mode of warfare, 
with battle-axes of every size, and clubs of 
dwarfish or gigantic proportions. 

Three warriors wore corslets of gold covering 
their breasts, with torques of gold and bracelets, 
and other golden ornaments, which proved the 
warriors to be of royal lineage. They were ac- 
companied by men from the remote wilds of the 
north — ferocious men whose thick, curling hair 
was held back by fillets of hide or deer-skin, 
adorned with rude clusters of eagle’s and vulture’s 
feathers. Men were they whose battered and 
mended shields bore marks and tokens of innu- 
merable frays — men whose garments and girdles 
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were edged with flying tufts of hair from buffalo 
herds that were rapidly approaching extinction. 
Men were they whose muscles and sinews bore 
the strength of ancient valour, and whose hearts 
throbbed with patriotism that has increased and 
expanded with the growth of the British race, 
even to these present days of grace and glory in 
the fiery wilds of South Africa. 

The warriors and their men greeted Golden 
Beauty with wild cries of enthusiasm. 

For a moment the princess bowed her head low 
over her horse’s head, while a hush of expectancy 
prevailed in the crowd. Suddenly everything — 
all objects far and near : the warriors, the centu- 
rion, the whole multitude, the dim distance, the 
crimson sunset flashing on British corslet and 
Roman helmet, the evening star glittering in the 
cloudless sky — all melted into a grey mist, for 
Golden Beauty looked at them through tears 
evoked by enthusiastic patriotism. 

Thus the granddaughter of Caractacus re- 
sponded to the welcome of her countrymen. 

While the princess was enthralled by the fer- 
vour of heroic thoughts, the centurion and Craid 
drew closer to her. 

Then forgetful of everybody, even of herself, 
Golden Beauty sat up erect as the bravest of her 
race, and in a clear ringing voice cried aloud, 
“ Princes, warriors, and traders — friends all ! 
let our watchword be “ For Boadicea and 
Britain ! ” 

“ Boadicea and Britain ! ” shouted the warriors. 

“ Boadicea and Britain ! ” responded the traders. 

Victor the Centurion remained silent until the 
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cheering gradually ceased, then fixing his gaze 
upon the princess, with a mighty voice he cried 
out, “ Honour, glory and success to the brave and 

royal lady, Golden Beauty ! ” . 

The multitude cheered again and again, while 
Golden Beauty blushed and smiled, reserving a 
very gracious smile for Victor, amid a scene of 
great excitement. 

Then one of the Silures present struck out a 
clear chord on the little three-stringed harp he 
always carried, and to a stirring accompaniment 
san® the war-song of Britain. 

Every voice joined in the refrain, and the echo 
thereof, borne on the evening breeze, speeded 
eastward across the land of the Coritani (.Nor- 
thamptonshire, &e.). . . . , , 

Golden Beauty halted for the night m the 
place now known as Northampton, and just be- 
fore sunrise resumed her journey. Victor rode 
with' them for a mile or more, and then reluc- 
tantly took leave of the princess. _ 

“ Until we meet again ! ” exclaimed the centu- 
rion, waving his hand. . . 

“Alas! we may never meet again! sighed 

the princess. 

Then the multitude marched on with Golden 
Beauty in their midst; Craid, dutiful as ever, 
riding on the right of his mistress, and Peredur 

^OiTthrough a desolate and trackless stretch of 
country the people went, never halting once, 
until they came to a rocky eminence abounding 
with springs of water, pure and clear as any 
crystal, glittering over the crags. The place 
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came to be known in succeeding ages as Higham 
Ferrers, which name it still holds. 

There the party lingered to water their horses, 
and then went to the south of the forests, out of 
which Kimbolton sprang, as the last refuge of a 1 
Spanish princess who died a broken-hearted j 
Queen of England and wife of King Henry the 
Eighth. . Thence on the people travelled without 
molestation, and only halting for the purpose of 
brief rest and refreshment for man and beast. 

Across the part now known as Huntingdon- 
shire was not far to go, though at times progress 
was slow, as they wound their way through the 
dense and almost trackless forests which covered 
that district in those days, and remained even so 
late as the reign of Henry the Second. 

These forests gave Craid ample cause for 
grumbling. 

“ is nearly dark even in the daytime here,” 
remarked Craid to Peredur, who nodded his head 
m assent. | 

There is not a breath of air to stir a blade of j 
grass, continued Craid. I 

Peredur nodded again. 

“ I could never dwell or abide long in places 
so far from the sight and sound of the sea ” j 
added Craid. ’ j 

Perhaps not,” remarked Peredur, not wishing 
to enter into conversation with his companion. I 
“ When shall we get out of this dismal place ?” 
asked Craid, plaintively turning to one of the 
warriors for a helpful and comforting word. 

“From Camboricum (Cambridge) there is but 
a short march. Soon we shall emerge from the 
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forests and enter the lowlands,” replied the 
warrior. 

An hour later the party halted, but Golden 
Beauty would not dismount. The princess, 
desiring to ride on, was advised by Peredur not 
to leave the company. 

While the others of the party assembled around 
a spring of clear water, Peredur, Craid, one of the 
warriors, Simon the trader, and Golden Beauty 
lingered near a turn in the track. 

“ Hush ! ” exclaimed Simon, “ I hear voices.” 

“ Be silent ! Listen ! ” responded Peredur, 
lifting a warning finger. 

Then they remained silent and listened. 

“ Set my feet ! Set my feet in the way to 
serve my country and I will tread it, though every 
step be sown with terror,” said a voice. 

“ I will set your feet in the way I go myself,” 
was the response. 

“ What say the councils ? ” 

“ Of different tribes they are differently 
moved,” was the reply. 

“ The Silures believe that all the powers of 
the world cannot subdue their warriors. They 
advise perseverance, determination, and, above 
all, unity of action. The eye of Taranis is on 
them, numbering their marches. The Ordovices 
say war, so do the Strath-Clyde Britons. The 
Trinobantes, the Catheuchlani, and most of the 
Coritani and Canti say, ‘ Promise gold to the 
Homans and they will depart.’ The merchants, 
the traders, old people, and children have nothing 
but fear and a great desire for peace. For myself, 
at first, I was for peace ; now I am for war. 
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Since the fall of Camulodunum I have leagued 
with the warriors, and now I follow Boadicea. 

She i§ bolder than a man. Who but Boadicea 
would have undertaken to give the signal at 
Caer Llyr (Leicester) ? What man or woman 
would have defied the Romans as she has ? Did * 
she not do in a day that which the tribes have 
failed to do since the capture of Caractacus ? With 
the united hosts of Britain she has set the Romans 
at naught. The queen is now in the land of the 
Trinobantes preparing to march upon Caerlud — 
most mighty city of all. From Caerlud there 
will be more marches, more cities to conquer, 
until the Romans quail and yield to Britain.” 

The speaker paused. 

Peredur raised a warning finger to command 
continued silence. 

Craid sighed and looked miserable. 

The warrior’s eyes blazed with swift fire. 

Golden Beauty’s heart sank when she heard 
that Boadicea had left the east and was now 
going south. | 

“ Shall I say what I thihk ? ” asked one of the t 
unseen speakers. “ Will you hear me and heed ? ” 

“ For that I waited,” replied the other person. 

“ I will go with you — follow where you lead — 
fight beside you — and, if need be, die, but never, | 
never yield ! This opportunity is precious to me, ’ 
and following where you lead, I will remember of 
what race I am,” said the first speaker. 

“ Remember as if you were the king and not 
the prince,” was the reply. 

“ Ah ! would I were in truth the king to com- * 
mand my people. Alas ! that nature denied the I 
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right which birth conferred upon me. To-day I 
would be a king were it not for this.” 

“ Think not of the mark which debars you 
from the tottering throne of your forefathers. 
Lament only over the cause that gave you the 
blemish, which is known as the Sign of the 
Strangler.” 

“ Ay ! ” exclaimed the first speaker, “ eight of 
my mother’s kin met death by strangulation. 
Perhaps their fate is my inheritance, and evil 
hands will encompass my neck in time to come, 
making the prophecy true.” 

“ What prophecy ? ” 

“ That the mark shall not leave the race until 
three threes have been accomplished. I am the 
ninth to bear the blemish. But I shall not care 
how my death comes when I am fighting for 
Boadicea and Britain.” 

“ Bravely spoken, Ian the son of Lleenog. But 
I trust there is a better fate for you than to be 
strangled. If you fall, let it be in battle.” 

“ Ay ! ” said the first speaker. “ I would 
rather perish with the hosts than minstrels should 
sing or tradition tell how Ian the son of Lleenog 
prayed for mercy, as one hungered craves for 
bread.” 

“ Alas for those of your mother’s race (the 
Brigantes), who betrayed Caractacus and gave 
him to the foe. Evil will be their fate in the 
day of national struggle. Worse were they than 
the Iceni, who, while the Druids were asking 
questions of sleepless hearts — while their king and 
princes were cherishing their love of ease in the 
splendour and perfume of their palaces — while 
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their wise men and warriors became forgetful of 
their learning and glory, indulged in the fancy 
that the Romans were wonderful, yea, even like 
gods. . Prasutagus disregarded national omens 
and listened to strange augurs whom the Druids 
knew not, hoping for proofs of continual peace.” 

“ Alas ! alas ! ” responded the second speaker 
solemnly. “The day Prasutagus ascended the 
throne of his fathers was the beginning of woe 
for the Iceni. Better had he never been born. 
My words are bitter, but I speak from the fulness 
of a heart darkened by dread that Britain would 
be blasted and her glory gone ! ” 

“ Nay ! nay ! that could never be,” said the 
first speaker vehemently. “ The world has but one 
Britain, as the Romans shall acknowledge. Have 
you not heard the saying of the Arch-druids ? ” 

“ I have not,” was the reply. 

“Now, before we go hence, will I tell you 
what the Druids said : ‘ Signs of Britain’s power 
shall be found in every land on earth. Her cities 
shall be built where now there are deserts and 
waste places. Her armies shall go forth from the 
rising to the setting sun. Her ships shall cleave 
the oceans; her prowess shall become a world- 
word. Yea, and her empire shall extend to 
j regions never dreamt of by the Romans.’ ” 

“I trust that it will be so,” said the second 
speaker fervently, and his companion exclaimed, 

“ Arise ! Let us proceed. Already we have 
tarried too long. Come, Ian, hug your good 
battle-axe. Heaven willing, it shall redden in 
the blood of the foe. Are we ready ? Now to 
the south of Camboricum (Cambridge), then on, 
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on, until we reach Boadicea. As we go onward, 
mark all strangers, and cleave in twain the first 
that lifts a hand, or in any respect bars the 
way ! ” 

Then suddenly, around the bend of the track, 
a woman riding on a white horse, and a man 
seated on a wild-looking and uncouth pony 
appeared before the travellers. 

Simon the trader instantly recognised one of 
the new comers. 

“ Senana ! Senana ! ” he cried, riding forward. 

“Well met, Simon the trader,” responded 
Senana. “I do not ask whither you are wend- 
ing your way. But this much will I say, the 
gates of Camboricum are closed, because the 
dwellers therein are afraid of the Britons.” 

“ The gates will open to the traders,” re- 
marked Simon, with a satisfied smile. 

Then, after the fashion of those rude ages, 
Simon made Senana and her companion ac- 
quainted with Golden Beauty. 

After a short conversation between the prin- 
cesses, Senana addressed Simon. 

“ We are going to the land of the Trinoban tes 
(Essex), but will halt to the south of Camboricum 
for the night, and join the British army as 
quickly afterwards as possible. If you care to 
keep us company we will start at once. I have 
fifty men on in advance of me on the plains of 
the Cam.” 

“The princess here will go with you to the 
camp of Boadicea, and I will accompany you 
for some distance at least,” said Simon. “ Our 
business is to sell our wares, and if the gates of 
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Camboricum are shut against us, we can go on 
to the east.” 

Simon spoke a word or two to his companion 
and the other travellers, then raising a huge 
conch shell to his mouth, he blew a blast that 
startled every man to his feet. Each trader re- 
sumed his load of wares. Armed men rode be- 
hind, while the warriors took their places at the 
head of the procession, and the royal personages 
formed the centre of the company. Another peal 
from the conch shell, and all set forward. Slowly 
at first the party proceeded through the forest, 
and entered flat and marshy plains, where open 
tracts of land appeared for many miles. 

Full of wonder, Golden Beauty rode beside 
Senana. 
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ONWARD 



HEN the cavalcade was fairly on its 
way, Golden Beauty partially revealed 
to Senana the object of her mission. 

Senana was delighted with the en- 
thusiasm and patriotism of the young 


princess. 

“ If you are going direct to the great queen, I 
would like to be your companion,” said Golden 
Beauty, whose eyes sparkled with animation. 

“I am going as quickly as I can march to the 
British camp,” replied Senana. “You shall be 
my companion, and I will be true to you as the 
shield is to the warrior. Hereafter, 0 princess, 
if you wish to make me proud and happy, regard 
me always as your friend.” 

“ That I will,” replied Golden Beauty, as she 
looked steadfastly at her companion, who in every 
respect was a striking contrast to the Silurian 
princess. 

Senana was tall, broad-shouldered, and impos- 
ing looking, with the strength, activity, and en- 
durance of a man. Her complexion was brown, 
and bore traces of exposure to the weather. Her 
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hair, the colour of a raven’s plumage, fell freely 
below her waist. Her eyes were very dark, and 
full of fiery light. Her features and figure were 
gracefully moulded, and her manner was dignified, 
yet wholly free from arrogance. 

Over her shoulders was carelessly thrown a 
short, dark red mantle, fantastically bordered 
with a band of beaver-skin and a fringe of eagle’s 
feathers. Under this mantle she wore a corslet 
of bronze, studded here and there with ornaments 
of gold, of which her torque and bracelets were 
composed. She carried a small round shield and 
a spear, and in front, across her horse’s shoulders, 
two battle-axes were suspended. 

Bright, and almost gaily, she talked, like a 
warrior returning victorious from an exciting 
passage of arms, and she managed her horse and 
armour with the utmost ease. Occasionally 
Senana rode forward with Simon the trader and 
Ian, and sometimes she lingered behind to cheer 
the weary and hopeless. 

Once when Senana lingered in the rear longer 
than usual, Craid seized an opportunity for 
grumbling. 

“I verily believe that we shall never reach 
Boadicea,” he said, riding close beside Golden 
Beauty. 

“Your couragedroops like a sun-stricken flower,” 
said the princess. “ But it will revive at the end 
of our journey.” 

“ Revive ! ” exclaimed Craid scornfully. “ More 
likely it will be crushed to death by the Romans. 
Ah ! it was madness to come upon this wild 
prank ! ” 
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Golden Beauty smiled. 

Peredur was silently amused. 

“ The farther we press on the more fearful will 
matters become,” continued Craid. “ What with 
marching by day, and failing to sleep for more 
than half of each night, wearied to death am I. 
Would that the journey were at an end.” 

“ What will you do when we reach the end ? ” 
asked the princess. 

Craid was at a loss for an answer. 

“ home as speedily as possible,” said Peredur. 

“Go home, indeed! How vapoury you talk,” 
retorted Craid. “ I will not leave my princess. 
But I wish she could have seen her folly, and 
allowed me to guide her back before it is too 
late ! ” 

Craid scowled with annoyance, and would have 
grumbled longer, but Senana rode up. 

The cavalcade quickened its pace, and a con- 
siderable distance was rapidly covered. 

So along the open plain they went, and soon 
reached the north of a place now known as Cax- 
ton. There two main tracks, one from Cambori- 
cum (Cambridge), and one from the Villa Faustina, 
now known as Dunmow, intersected each other. 
There the party halted for a rest, and there Simon 
the trader and his men took leave of Golden 
Beauty. 

“I will try the gates of Camboricum” (Cam- 
bridge), said Simon, “ and failing admission there, 
we will proceed to the north-east. Senana, I 
pray you take care of the young princess, whom I 
hope to meet again in brighter and better days.” 

Farewells on both sides were uttered, and 
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with cheers and war-cries, Simon and Senana 
parted. 

During the afternoon of that day many miles 
were traversed, and Senana, the princess of the 
Coritani, guided the party due south towards 
the route leading to where Saffron Walden 
appears this day. 

Thoughtful and anxious for the safety of the 
princess, Craid kept constantly looking ahead, 
and soon after sunset he startled his companions 
by shouting— “ Behold ! was the like ever seen ?” 
“ What is it \ ” asked Peredur. 

“ Such a multitude of people ! ” exclaimed Craid. 
“ Where 1 ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“ Where ? ” exclaimed Peredur. 

“On— on, to the south of the plains,” re- 
sponded Craid. 

“You only see a belt of trees where the low- 
lands merge into dense forests,” said Senana. 
“ Kide on at full speed, and we will soon set your 
fears at an end.” 

So they rode on, Senana taking the lead. 
By-and-by she cried loudly and enthusiasti- 
cally, “I hear the signal! Boadicea, glorious 
queen! calls us to the battle-field. Behold! 
yonder is the British army ! Let us speed on 
— on to join our bravest warriors ! ” 

“ Speed on ! ” shouted her companions — all but 
Craid, who remained silent. 

“ Speed on ! ” cried Senana, and everybody’s 
pulses, even Golden Beauty’s, throbbed quicker. 

Then on the cavalcade speeded, like a wild 
gust of wind, from the open country to the 
heart of the forest. 
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Craid felt that to advance was like march- 
ing into the jaws of death, but Golden Beauty 
- rode on, spurred by high hopes and animated 
by thoughts of victory and deliverance for 
Britain. 

In less than half- an -hour Golden Beauty, 
riding beside Senana, found herself on the edge 
of the largest multitude she had ever seen in 
her life. A moment later, the princess — with 
Craid on her right side and Peredur on her left 
’ pioneered by Senana, followed closely by Ian 
and the other warriors, rode into the midst of 
' the crowd. 

A few words from Senana were sufficient to 
' make known the rank and distinction of Golden 
Beauty. 

Then Arlain the Ordovice, and Derwin the 
Silure, the greatest warriors of the day, saluted 
the grand-daughter of Caractacus, and forthwith 
ringing cheers rent the air, the like of which the 
young princess had never heard before. 

Golden Beauty’s heart throbbed wildly with 
delight, for at last she found herself in the rear 
of Boadicea’s vast army. 

The generals explained that the queen had 
gone down to the south to arrange an attack 
U P™ Caerlud (London), and they were to follow. 

There, within the verge of that dense forest, 
which stretched away to the south, the army 
halted for the night, and waited the reinforce- 
ments expected just before sunrise on the 
morrow. 

Golden Beauty was glad to rest, but that 
night she could not sleep. Thoughts of her 
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mission, of Boadicea, and of the emancipation 
of Britain from Roman thraldom kept her 
awake 

So while the warriors slumbered only , the 
vast multitude slept, and the sentinels of the 
night kept their silent watch, ready at any ' 
moment, if need be, to give the alarm and 
instantly arouse the hosts of Britain. 

- The maiden’s thoughts, in keeping with her 
youth, glided into the future. Sometimes when 
slightly drowsy, the princess had few distinct 
ideas, and a partial dreaminess resembling an 
evening mist settled upon her. Sometimes she 
roused herself and gazed intently beyond the 
trees, at the stars, or far away into those dark 
blue places too deep, too vast for stars. She 
felt supremely happy, and her soul was uncon- 
sciously singing a song to the days that were to 
come. Once or twice she was disturbed by the 
night wind sighing through the trees, and later 
on, she felt sure that somebody lingered to look 
at her and then passed on. Half the night was 
spent, and still the princess remained sleepless. 
At dawn a slight movement disturbed her reverie. 
She peered keenly into the brushwood that 
formed a barrier between the warriors and the 
women’s resting-place. Quietly, as if a spirit 
moved through the forest, a figure glided towards 
Golden Beauty. At first the girl regarded it as 
an illusion begotten of sleeplessness, but as the 
person drew nearer, there was no difficulty in 
identification. 

The wanderer of the night was Victor the 
Centurion. 
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Golden Beauty instinctively stretched forth 
her hand towards him ; she tried to breathe his 
name, but failed. Her lips were closed in sur- 
prise. Then, as if in a dream, she heard the 
centurion’s voice lowered to a faint but distinct 
whisper. “ Lord Christ protect her ! Save her 
to become a follower of Thee ! ” 

Slowly the speaker passed on, but once more 
lingered and gazed at the princess, to whom, 
borne on the dawn-wind, came the whispered 
words, “ Beloved ! . . . Beloved ! ... We shall 
meet again ! . . . Peace ... be with . . . 
you!” 

A glorified smile illuminated Victor’s counte- 
nance, and then — the Roman vanished. 

After that Golden Beauty’s reverie became more 
dreamy, and sleep stole upon the maiden’s senses. 

The watchers of the night proclaimed the break 
of day without awakening her. Senana moved from 
her slumber, but Golden Beauty slept, and was 
very happy in her sleep. Slumber still held her 
eyelids in thrall when Senana bowed down and 
pressed a kiss upon the sleeper’s brow. 

“ What is it ? ” asked the damsel. 

“ It is daybreak,” replied Senana. “ Come, 
child, follow me ; the morning approaches, and 
we must press forward.” 

Golden Beauty sat up, but she remained be- 
wildered ; then standing, she exclaimed, “ Se- 
nana ! Senana ! I will follow wherever you lead 
me.” 

After having broken their fast, the armed mul- 
titude marched onward to join Boadicea and her 
hosts. 
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From that night Golden Beauty thought more 
than ever of Boadicea and Britain, and tried, but 


i 


failed, to forget Victor the Centurion. 

Confident of success, the multitude marched on 
to the spot where now Great Chesterton stands. 
The British found that important Boman station 
almost deserted. Only a few soldiers remained \ 
therein. Just as they quitted the place unmo - 1 
lested by the Boman soldiers, who were too few 
to oppose the British and too wise to make any 
comment, Senana lingered behind. 

“ Fide on, warriors, ride on,” she said. “ I see 
a person behind of whom I would ask a question. 

I will soon overtake you.” 

Senana halted. 


Wait with me, she said to Golden Beauty, 
who with Craid and Peredur paused. 

Addressing one of the Boman soldiers, Senana 
asked, “ Did Victor the Centurion pass this wav 
recently ? ” 3 

“ He is here now,” replied the man. 

“ Call him,” said Senana, “ and be quick, for I 
have not a moment to wait.” 


The soldier obeyed, and Victor emerged from a 
house near at hand. 


“ Victor ! ” cried Senana. 


“ Senana ! ” he responded. 

“ You passed our encampment during last 
night,” said Senana. 

~ 7 / he re P lied > going forward to greet 
(rolden Beauty. 

I thought I was not mistaken,” continued 
Senana. Then leaning forward she looked into 
Victor’s eyes. 
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“ Septimia ” 

“ What about her ? ” asked Victor hurriedly, 
almost anxiously. 

Golden Beauty’s heart throbbed wildly at the 
sound of that name. 

“ Alas ! ” continued Senana, “ she is dead ! ” 

“ Dead ! ” exclaimed Victor. 

“ Yea. They sent her from Caerlud (London) 
to Caer Llyr (Leicester). She was ill— stricken 
with marsh fever. I could not cure her. Three 
weeks later she died,” said Senana. 

“Dearest Septimia!” said Victor tenderly. 
“Was she true to the faith % ” 

“ I was not present when she died,” answered 
Senana. “ Some people who overtook me said 
she returned to the faith of her fathers. But Ian 
here heard she was true to our religion. That is 
so — is it not, Ian ? ” 

“ It is,” replied Ian. 

Victor was visibly affected. 

Becovering himself, he said, “ She is at rest in 
the Lord, in whom she was a devout believer. 
And you — are you still true to Christ and His 
people ? ” 

“Victor !” exclaimed Senana warmly, “I rejoice 
to confess that with His help I am still faithful. 
Yea ; and I will be faithful unto death ! ” 

“ Thanks be to Christ for that,” said Victor. 

“ I must go,” said Senana. “ Already have we 
lingered too long. But I desired to give you the 
message about Septimia.” 

“ Golden Beauty,” said Victor, “ be thou also 
faithful unto death ! ” 

“ I will — I will,” she gasped, and then Senana 
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led the way after the warriors, while Victor waved 
his hand in farewell. 

Senana and her companions rode rapidly on- 
ward, and soon were able to resume their places 
among the warriors in the front. 

^Meanwhile Golden Beauty was exceedingly 

Septimia was dead, and the British princess 
could not hide the fact from her soul that she 
felt glad. For the first time in her life the 
maiden rejoiced in the death of a fellow-creature ! 
She was ashamed of her pleasure ; and yet, was 
not Septimia her rival in Victor’s love ? Then a 
terrible pang of pain shot through her heart. 
“For I do not know,” she said to herself, 

“ whether he loves me or not. But of this 1 
am convinced— I love Victor : I will be faithful 
to him henceforward, even unto death. Yet if 

he asked me — though I know he never will I 

could not, would not wed a Roman, and a fol- 
lower of the despised Nazarene. Never — never!” 
Golden Beauty gasped with an agony of love 
and grief. 

She was aroused from her thoughts by Senana’s 
voice. 

I did not know that your princess was ac- 
quainted with Victor the Centurion,” said Senana 
to Craid, who explained how the friendship began 
and continued. 

“I am gkd of the friendship,” said Senana, 
addressing the princess, “ and I hope it will con- 
tinue. Did you like Septimia ? ” 

Like Septimia ! The words grated so harshly 
on the girl’s ears that she felt unable to speak. 
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“ Did you hear my question ? ” asked Senana. 

“ I — I forgot to answer,” said Golden Beauty. 
“ I did not know Septimia.” 

“ She was Victor’s aunt,” said Senana. 

“ Victor’s aunt ! ” exclaimed Golden Beauty. 

“ Yea,” replied Senana ; “ his father’s youngest 
sister, scarcely a year older than Victor. I am 
bound by blood to both. Victor’s grandfather 
was my mother’s brother.” 

! “ I thought Septimia was the promised wife of 

Victor,” said Golden Beauty. 

“ Who told you so ? ” asked Senana. 

“ Pollio, the master-builder,” replied Golden 
Beauty, relating the particulars as she heard them. 

“ Pollio was misinformed,” said Senana ; then, 
lowering her voice so that it should be heard only 
by Golden Beauty, she added, “ I do not think 
Victor will ever be wedded ; his life is wholly 
given ,- up to Christ.” 

, Golden Beauty felt that Christ, of whom some 
people thought so much, must be selfish to expect 
individual devotion. The Druidical religion was 
not so exacting. 

“ As you are a Christian,” said Golden Beauty, 
after pondering awhile, “ I suppose you will never 
be wedded ? ’’ 

“ Child ! ” exclaimed Senana, “ Christ did not 
^ forbid marriage.” 

“ You are not wedded, I hear,” said the princess. 
“That is so,” answered Senana; “nor am I 
likely to wed. I will not be bound down to any 
man. Love is only the foolish fancy of weak- 
brained people.” 

Golden Beauty suddenly found herself in the 
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ranks of the foolish and the weak of brain ! She 
remained silent, as one severely reproved, while 
the army marched along at a quickened pace to 
the south. 

So, marching during the day and resting through 
the short nights, the Britons proceeded on their 
way, and whenever there was silence in the ranks, 
the hearts of the people beat louder than ever. 
From point to point they turned their eager eyes, 
earnestly watching the surrounding districts. 
Then onward they marched, through the place 
now known as Saffron Walden and to the east of 
the Villa Faustina (Dunmow) in the land of the 
Trinoban tes. Then they passed the places now 
known as White Roding and Abbot’s Roding, 
until they reached the high ridges which divide 
the Lea and the Roding valleys, thence to the 
spot where the town of Epping now stands it was 
not far to go. 

It was late in the afternoon when the army 
reached the ridges, and immediately encamped for 
the night. 

In the twilight Arlain and Derwin, accompanied 
by several warriors, rode on to the place where 
Boadicea had assembled her forces, and was 
making active preparations for an attack upon 
Caerlud (London). 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PEREDUR THE SILENT 

URING the night Peredur the Silent 
moved quietly away from his com- 
panions and went to a solitary hollow 
among the ridges, where he could 
meditate upon the thoughts that con- 
tinually filled his mind ever since he left Siluria. 

Very learned was Peredur, who, as a scholar, 
had few rivals in the realm. In his early days 
he had studied under the stern direction of the 
Druids, and, upon attaining manhood, he became 
the constant companion and friend of the Arch- 
druid of Caerleon. When the Romans assailed 
the gates of the west the Druids fled from Caer- 
leon, and Peredur took refuge among relatives and 
friends in various parts of the country. Then, 
partly roused by the wrongs of Boadicea and partly 
wishful to watch the fate of war, he travelled to 
the British camp. 

Seated in a hollow among the ridges, Peredur 
looked up to the stars, which were familiar to him 
as the flowers and herbs of the earth. He loved 
the sublime mystery of the stars, and had more 
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faith in them than in the oracles of the British or 
the auguries of the Romans. And now, in a time 
of national anxiety, he felt more moved than ever 
to read the signs in the heavens. He saw myriads 
of stars glittering as of old in dark blue depths of 
cloudless distance. Here and there one star larger 
and brighter than the others sparkled curiously. 
His eyes, dazzled by the brilliance, sought relief 
in turning to the north, where dark clouds be^an 
to drift slowly to the west. = 

To Peredur they were symbols of war. 

Suddenly from their midst the palpitating light 
of meteors ascended, slowly at first, but soon 
rainbow hues flashed through the cloud-rifts and 
awed Peredur with their splendour. Now they 
were blue and soft like the azure skies of May- 
time, then they were frail and pale as the prim- 
rose stars ; but presently among them vivid flashes 
of lightning darted to and fro, like serpents 
wrangling, writhing in throes of intense agony. 
To Peredur it was a token of terrible struggles. 
Then the meteors faded, the lightning vanished, 
the stars drooped like withered blossoms. Gradu- 
ally the soft grey clouds of dawn arose, then 
fled before the banners of sunrise. Long shafts 
of hght, like radiant spears, darted up and across 
the sky. In the wide expanse of the heavens 
there was not a cloud-fleck visible. 

Peredur threw back the hood from his brow, 
and as the crimson glow of sunrise ascended in 
the east, his heart kindled with hope. To Peredur 
the sunrise was a token of success, of conquest, 
of glory to come. But, by-and-by, when the 
sun looking like a ship of fire sailing through 
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a sea of crimson light, he regarded it as a direful 
portent. Peredur then drew the hood over his 
brow to shade his eyes from the lurid splendour. 
His mind suddenly filled with gloomy forebodings. 
As in a magic crystal, he beheld power, people, 
all the glories of his country — ay, and even 
empire — tossed like the foam of. the sea before 
that ship of fire. 

“ Rome will conquer ! ” he cried. “ Britain will 
perish— for a time at least ! ” 

Then he moved away from the hollow. One 
more look he gave at the ship of fire, and shud- 
dered as the ominous crimson glow tinged hill 
and valley with the colour of life blood. 

As Peredur turned away from the scene Senana 
confronted him. 

“ Behold ! ” said Peredur tremulously to Senana, 
“yon ship of fire is launched. Dire portent of 
defeat ! How long before the Romans conquer — 
how long before Britain vanishes like the foam 
of the sea ? ” 

Peredur looked away. He knew how dangerous 
it was to glance at Senana. Then shading his 
eyes with his hand, Peredur, with a sigh, left the 
dark ridges. 

Senana, haughty and indignant, ascended the 
topmost ridge, and gazed upon the scene which 
to Peredur was ominous of disaster, but to her 
prophesied glory. 

The breeze of morning played among the tresses 
of her dark hair. The fresh invigorating atmo- 
sphere gave colour to her cheeks, and the glow of 
health and sunrise brightened her lustrous eyes, 
until they looked like stars of morning. 
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Golden Beauty accompanied by Craid joining 
Senana, thought she had never before seen such 
a wonderfully beautiful woman in her life. 

nspired by patriotism, and sanguine of com- 
plete success, Senana in a clear rinsing voice 
exclaimed, “Behold! Afar the fiery ship of 
y is steered across the azure heavens, 
ts naming oars, touching cloud-billows, turn the 
palpitating cloud-foam from their course, and 
from the silent shores of rugged Night bears Day 
triumphant to the waiting world. Thus Britain’s 
name shall cleave the days to come, and make our 
isle the centre of all good.” 

Craid who had been an attentive listener, 
exclaimed, Of what use to us are the days to 
come? It were sorry toil to set the seed of 
future good so that others may reap a rich 
harvest. Why should we clear a nation’s path 
for the progress of future generations, and endure 
the wear and tear of war, and crushing sorrows, 

th ° Se Wh ° follow us ma 7 ha ve smooth 

“A noble speech, and quite a long one,” said 
Peredur, who returned at the first sound of 
oenana s musical voice. 

Golden Beauty remained a silent listener. 

For my part,” continued Craid, “I regard 
there is a liberty in living, if we li ve just for 
to-day— no more nor less. At the best of times 
life is scarcely worth living, and I would fain 

harvest” 1 ^ erpect to rea P a 

Senana answered gravely, « Learn, Craid, that 
life is purposeful. Whether we live just for 
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to-day or years, it matters not. Life circles 
within life ; it is eternal, and to future life is 
held by strong, imperishable bonds.” 

Craid shrugged his shoulders. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “in these times it 
is the purpose of women, to roam about the 
country for the pleasure of making speeches. 

And they spring like fish to the bait of Boadicea, 
the man-woman of the day.” 

“ Fie for shame ! ” exclaimed Golden Beauty. 

“ I will not permit you to revile the great queen.” 

“ I do not revile her,” said Craid. “ But this 
much I will say, Boadicea is the most powerful, 
self-willed woman in Britain.” 

“ Senana ranks next,” said Peredur, with a 
smile. “ And what of Golden Beauty ? ” 

“ Oh, she promises to be like the rest of the 
women, whose will-power would not be amiss 
if they only knew the where, and when, and 
how to use it,” said Craid. 

“ I think — ” said Golden Beauty, when her 
remark was interrupted by the appearance of a 
messenger, to whom Senana said, “ What of the 
morning ? How do the tidings sound ? ” 

“ Like the beginning of a great success which 
we pray may end in a noble triumph for us all,” 
replied the messenger. 

“ It is the work of Boadicea, doubt not ! ” said 
Senana. “ She has called us as a mother calls 
her children, to see how well her fame can be 
maintained. She will show the Romans a 
strength and heroism such as they have never 
before seen. Earth has but one island of 
Britain, and one race of Britons ; so the Romans 
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shall acknowledge. Have the warriors directed 
our march as Arlain and Derwin ordered ? ” 

The messenger replied, “From these high 
ridges we are to follow them to the British 
camp. By this time our leaders are with the 
queen.” 

Senana, taking Golden Beauty by the hand, 
led her to the hosts, and as they marched 
forward the princess of the Coritani cried aloud, 
“ Signs of Britain’s increasing power shall be 
found in every year of the long ages to come. 
Her invincible strength shall build cities and , 
temples and fortresses as high as the hills. Her 
armies shall be unrivalled, her fleets shall be 
unsurpassed. Her people shall be numberless 
like the trees of the forests, and this small isle 
of the sea shall be the golden city and centre 
of Empire ! ” 

“But when will that be — ay, when?” asked 
Craid mournfully. 

“In the golden age to come,” replied Senana. 

“ The age we shall never see,” responded Craid 
ironically. 

“ The age of which we are now laying the 
foundations,” said Senana triumphantly. 

Then they marched on, and while the distance 
between them and Boadicea decreased, Golden 
Beauty s heart throbbed with the enthusiasm of 
her patriotic desires rapidly approaching attain- 
ment. Her cheeks were flushed, her lips were 
red as roses, and her blue eyes sparkled with 
joy and triumph when Senana exclaimed, 

“ Behold the camp ! soon you shall see the 
brave queen face to face ! ” 
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Ten minutes later the hosts halted, and 
Senana, leading Golden Beauty, accompanied 
by Craid the Brave and Peredur the Silent, 
apart from the multitude, asked them to remain 
there while she sought audience of Boadicea. 

“Before returning I will reveal to the queen 
the object of your journey,” said Senana. “ Then 
I will conduct you to her, and you can present 
the talisman.” 


s 


CHAPTER IX 


PRESENTING THE TALISMAN 


■ RADIANT with smiles, Senana returned 
5 to Golden Beauty. 

| “ Come,” she cried ; “ come at 

| once ! The queen will receive you 
now. Come, Craid ; come, Peredur, 
immediately.” 

“ What did the queen say when you told her 
all ? ” asked Golden Beauty, as they went 
along. 

“She said you were a brave damsel — that 
you deserved the reward of patriotism,” said 
Senana, to whom by this time Golden Beauty 
had revealed the story of the talisman. “And 
she said she would wear the jewel from now 
ever onward.” 

“ What is the queen like ? ” asked Craid, 
whose imagination portrayed Boadicea as fierce, 1 
warlike, and terrible to behold. 

“ She is stately and majestic,” replied Senana, 

“ and is considered exceedingly handsome.” 

“ We shall soon see,” said Craid. “ I suppose 
she is much like other women.” 
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“ Nay,” remarked Peredur. “ She is strangely 
unlike other women. Her beauty, her stature, 
her regal appearance in girlhood, won for her 
the smiles of Prasutagus, the richest king in 
Britain. As a girl she was bewitching; as a 
wife she was devoted ; as a queen she always 
was superb. I have not seen her since the 
king s death. But she has not changed — only 
developed into a more regal woman.” 

“We shall soon see,” murmured Craid. “ I 
expect she has been over-praised.” 

As the princesses and their attendants pro- 
ceeded to the part of the camp occupied by 
Boadicea, Golden Beauty was astonished to see the 
number of people passing to and from the royal 
presence. I hey included princes and warriors 
in full regalia ; Druids, bards, and ovates, hooded, 
surpliced and gowned; musicians with harps; 
youths gay as butterflies; matrons brilliantly 
robed, and mirthful damsels who darted to and 
fro like white doves on the wing. 

All these people found Boadicea the centre 
of attraction, as the Silurians soon discovered 
when they entered an avenue of trees, at the 
end of which the queen sate surrounded by 
her court. 

“ Oh my friend, I pray you let me stay here 
a moment,” said Golden Beauty, quivering with 
dread of a sudden introduction into the royal 
presence. 

Senana heard not, but went on. 

Golden Beauty’s glances wandered to the end 
of the avenue, and there rested as if enthralled. 
The princess saw a low and natural dais of 
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mossy sward, on which in a seat or throne 
glittering with burnished gold Queen Boadicea 
sat. Above the throne the branches of stately 
trees formed an emerald canopy, while the splen- 
dour of sunshine gave brilliance to the scene. 

Boadicea was robed in white, with a cloak 01 
crimson ; a simple circle of gold glittering with 
jewels surmounted her golden hair ; and the 
precious stones in her torque, bracelets, and 
girdle looked dazzling in the sunlight. On the 
left of Boadicea stood her daughter Melyndra, jj 
looking troubled in mind and partly tearful. On j 
her right stood her daughter Mora, cold and dis- | 
tant, for in thought she trembled before the g 
prospect of continual warfare. 

Astonished, almost bewildered, Golden Beauty 
tightly clasped Senana’s hand. A moment later 
she heard the queen’s greeting. The voice was 
so musical, the words of welcome were so simple | 
and unaffected, that the princess recovered her j 
composure. 

Then graciously Boadicea descended from ner j 
throne and stretched forth her hand to the 

stranger. j 

“ Golden Beauty,” she said tenderly and < 

sweetly, “ coine and welcome ! ” j 

Like a mother embracing her child, the queen 
threw her arms around Golden Beauty and 
kissed her, after which, leading her to the dais, 
she begged the princess to be seated on her right 

hand. , 

There the princess, in her own words, told the 
story of her desires and wanderings. Then the 
queen made known the fact to the people. Loud 
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applause followed, and Peredur, urged by Senana, 
tuned his harp to the song of Siluria, which Craid, 
knowing it so well, sang, the people taking up 
the refrain — 

“ Of all maidens she is fairest, 

Fit with queens to stand — 

Golden Beauty, sweetest, rarest 
Flower in all the land ! ” 

Then at Boadicea’s request Golden Beauty 
placed the chain from which the sacred anguinium 
was suspended around the royal neck. To the 
delight of everybody the great queen knelt be- 
fore the grand-daughter of Caractacus to receive 
the talisman, and afterwards, amid loud and 
prolonged cheering, resumed her seat upon the 
throne. 

“ The princess seeks a favour of you, 0 queen,” 
said Senana. 

“Whatever she desires it shall be given,” 
promptly responded Boadicea. 

“ Beloved queen ! ” exclaimed Golden Beauty, 
“ I humbly desire to remain with you, to stand 
by your side, to share your joy and sorrow, and, 
if need be, to give up everything and all for 
Boadicea and Britain.” 

“ Do you not fear the peril of warfare ? ” asked 
Boadicea. 

“ Nay ; I know no fear,” replied the princess. 

“ I grant your request,” said the queen. “ You 
shall be beside me and go forth wherever I go.” 

“Always — even to battle?” asked Golden 
Beauty. 

“ Yea ; to battle — even unto death,” exclaimed 
Boadicea earnestly and solemnly. 
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“And I will be faithful even unto death,” 
responded Golden Beauty impressively. 

Peredur the Silent listened attentively and 
sighed deeply, for, as he looked, a shadow passed 
over Boadicea’s countenance. Then, in his mind, 
he said, “Oh, mighty queen, is the shadow of 
approaching fate upon your soul now ? ” 

It seemed to him as though all the leaves in 
the forest murmured “Ay ! ” and the rising breeze 
sighed “ Ay ! ” and voices from the spirit- world 
whispered “ Ay ! — ay ! ” 

Suddenly there was a stir in the camp. A 
messenger running at the top of his speed breath- 
lessly approached the queen. 

“ The Romans are in arms. Caerlud is roused ! ” 
he cried. 

“ Say, have our brave warriors entered yet ? ” 
asked Boadicea. 

“ Nay,” replied the man. “ They need your 
signal and your presence before they proceed.” 

“ Prepare, 0 warriors,” cried Boadicea ; “we 
will hasten to the front.” 

“ Now — now, when fiercest of the battle 
broods ? ” asked Mora trembling. 

“At once!” replied Boadicea. “Soon our 
chariot wheels will rattle through Caerlud.” 

Boadicea and her warriors were fully prepared 
for the attack upon Caerlud. The queen not only 
directed the forces but worked, and into her 
work, as into her determination, she poured her 
whole soul. She had the mind, the will, the 
zeal, and the hand of a true warrior, and was 
surrounded by a reorganised army more nume- 
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rous, if not braver, than the one with which she 
attacked and took Camulodunum. Success on 
that occasion inspired the tribes, and told them 
that though Britain was not yet saved, victory 
was at hand. 

The warrior-queen’s call to arms was promptly 
answered. To her camp, on the spot where the 
town of Epping now stands, all the great fighting 
tribes of Britain flocked. 

They included kings, princes, and warriors, 
inhabitants of the British cities and their de- 
pendencies, patriotic multitudes from all the 
loyal provinces, and mingled with them were 
wild-eyed and fierce bands of men from remote 
mountain districts of the north and the rugged 
wildernesses of the west. In all, the mighty 
throng formed a powerful army, the like of which 
had never before been seen in Britain. 

Anil one cry burst from all lips — 

“ Britain and Boadicea ! ” 

And one prayer ascended from all the sacred 
groves in the land — 

“ Victory ! Victory ! O Andraste, lend us 
thine aid, and give us the victory!” 

But Senana, and the few Christians in the 
British army, reverently bowed their heads, and 
called upon Christ for His aid in the hour of need. 

Then the hosts of Britain stood ready to start. 
The organisation was simple but complete. First 
a company of about five hundred men ; next an 
army of thirty or forty companies, by which 
arrangement the identification of the tribes was 
secured. 

The Iceni were separated from the Dobuni. 
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The Ardovices and the Silures marched and 
fought side by side with Boadicea, but under 
the command of their own princes and generals. 

Boadicea, true to the custom of her country, 
copied the organisation of Caswallon against 
Julius Caesar. She embodied the two essentials 
which military science seeks to combine in a 
perfect branch of service — the rapidity of cavalry 
and the stability of infantry. The war-chariots 
were built of light, well-seasoned wood, richly 
blazoned and adorned with precious metals. 
They generally held two, sometimes four, com- 
batants. Each chariot was drawn by two horses 
abreast, so thoroughly broken in to their work, 
that Caesar declares, in descending a hill at full 
speed, they could, at the command of a charioteer, 
be wheeled round to retrace their course almost 
without slackening their pace. The charioteer 
frequently leaped from the chariot to the pole, 
rearranged the harness, and returned to his 
place without interfering with the motion of 
the vehicle. The drivers drove standing. From 
the axle-trees of the chariots, keen falchions of 
great breadth projected, inflicting the most 
ghastly wounds, and rendering it a matter of 
no small peril to attempt to attack the vehicle 
on the flank. These chariots were drawn up 
in divisions, each under its own commander. 
One of the divisions commenced the action by 
bearing down on some given point in the 
enemy s line. When a passage was formed, 

the combatants either quitted their chariots, 
and formed in a body in the centre of the 
enemy, or broke out at some other point, dis- 
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charging, as they swept on, their heavy javelins, 
and reuniting for a second onset under cover of 
their infantry. 

When the hosts were fully ready for marching, 
Craid urged Golden Beauty to remain in safety, 
but the young princess wished to go forth with 
others to the battle. Still Craid implored her 
to stay in the camp. 

Senana warned her against the horrors of 
carnage, but in vain. 

Peredur alone advised her to go. 

“Your approval is my encouragement,” said 
Golden Beauty to Peredur. “Yet know, once 
and for all, that I find it easy to say I will go 
forth with the great queen and her hosts, but 
the experience will be new and strange to me, 
and full of difficulties. It must need all my 
will to keep up my courage, and yet — I will go 
forth,- bravely for Boadicea and Britain ! ” 

“ Go forth,” said Peredur. “ Go forth as 
others have gone before, as myriads are going 
now, and as hundreds of thousands — yea, millions 
— shall go in the ages to come for the love and 
honour and glory of Britain. Yet remember, 
many go forth, but few return. May fate pro- 
tect you from danger, and bring you safe to me 
again ! ” 

“ If the worst comes, if I do not return — hear 
me, 0 Peredur the Silent — I will be faithful 
even unto death,” said Golden Beauty. 

Then, attended by Craid, the princess took 
up her position beside Senana in one of the 
royal war-chariots. 

From Epping to Caerlud was not far to go, 
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and as the warriors marched rapidly onward, 
their constant cry was — “ Set us before the 
Romans. Let us fight ! ” 

The time for which they clamoured was close 
at hand. 

It was twilight when Boadicea reached the 
' j forces commanded by Arlain and Derwin, and 

darkness swiftly covered the earth when the 
i British encamped for the night under the walls 

t i , of Caerlud. 

1 , 
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CHAPTER X 


CAERLUD 


EFORE the morning-star grew dim, 
and the mists and vapours had rolled 
away from the White Mount of Caerlud, 
a cry was heard that roused the hosts 
from their drowsy vigils. 

Looking down the ranks, the night watchers 
saw a • British soldier without shield or battle- 


axe, or armour of any kind, running, staggering 
as he ran, and shouting all the while. Instantly 
the great gate near which the forces of Arlain 
were assembled was flung open, and ringing 
war-cries followed in quick succession. 

Boadicea sprang up. 

Senana and Golden Beauty quickly stood be- 
side her. 

The alarm-cries thrilled them through and 
through. 

The hosts of Britain, before so slumberous, be- 
came full of animation. The infantry seized their 
spears, bows and arrows, and battle-axes. The 
cavalry sprang to their horses. The charioteers 
leaped to their places ; warriors and women 
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resumed their positions around their queen and 
her generals. 

There was no confusion, no commotion, no 
struggle. And when Boadicea saw her people 
in their places — armed, steady, and ready — her 
heart throbbed with wild delight. She would 
win — on that point she was determined ; and, 
oh, how she would prove Britain’s strength to 
the Romans ! 

Then, at the word of command, the army, like 
a terrible flood, poured through the gate. 

At first Golden Beauty shuddered, but Senana, 
uttering words of comfort, dispelled her fears. 

Soon, half-quenched by the clatter of weapons 
and war-chariots, another sound was heard. It 
was deep and prolonged, although far and faint. 

Boadicea listened intently. 

She recognised the sound as the mingled war- 
cries of all the tribes of Britain. Then she 
knew her faithful countrymen responded to her 
signal of war. The clamour grew more and 
more distinct, more definite, clearer and nearer. 
By-and-by, as if from the four quarters of the 
earth, the British entered Caerlud, while, with 
smiles of joy and tears of emotion, Boadicea 
welcomed the nation’s mighty legions. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of the inhabitants of 
Caerlud fled hither and thither like leaves be- 
fore the winds of March. Roman citizens and 
foreign merchants took refuge with the garrison 
in the ramparts, extending from the Temple of 
Diana to the White Mount. 

Brave and defiant was the defence. The 
Romans stood at their posts and used every 
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means in their power to ward off the assailants. 
At last the ramparts were escaladed, and from 
the walls, staggering refugees made desperate 
efforts to escape. But it was too late. In 
pressed the Britons, while Boadicea and her 
generals vigorously directed the attacks. 

Then down through Caerlud went the hosts, 
and wherever Boadicea appeared she inspired 
her countrymen by cries of encouragement, which 
caused the bold to increase their efforts, and the 
laggards to fight again with renewed vigour. 

“ Up, up, Trinobant, Coritanian, Icenian, Cati- 
euchlanian, Dobunian,” cried Boadicea. “ Hold 
fast ! courage ! spare not the foe ! Thus, and 
thus alone, shall we have glory here and eternal 
life hereafter ! Forward all ! For Britain and 
freedom ! ” 

Wildly came the response, “For Britain, 
Boadicea, and freedom!” 

Then step by step the British vanquished the 
Romans. The conflict continued without abate- 
ment through long hours from dawn to twilight ; 
then the Britons rested, but they did not sleep 
or even slumber. 

For two days they persisted in the attack, and 
then the victory was decided. 

Caerlud was in flames. In four different 
quarters the Britons had set fire to the city , 
and in the twinkling of an eye temples and 
turrets, palaces and pinnacles, public buildings 
and private dwellings, were blazing so fiercely-, 
that the dense smoke obscured the sunshine, 
stupefied and blinded the people, and almost 
choked victor and vanquished alike. 
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In two days the whole place was reduced to 
ashes, and when the third night came, the stars 
looked down upon charred wrecks of stately 
buildings, upon ghastly scenes of carnage, and 
upon the skeleton of a once goodly city, from 
which Boadicea and her army retired to the 
forest of Epping. 

Tacitus states that “ no quarter or ransom was 
given or taken on either side in this war.” It is 
not known how many lives were sacrificed, but 
the Homan citizens alone were estimated at 
50,000, without British merchants and traders 
and tributary Britons. 

According to national records, the only siege 
of London was undertaken not by a foreign foe, 
but by a British queen and a British army, 
punishing the inhabitants for collusion with in- 
vaders of Britain. 



CHAPTER XI 


TRIUMPH 


HEN Boadicea and the army marched 
down to Caerlud (London), a large 
number of people remained in the 
security of the British camp. Among 
them were Estrild, the queen’s sister 
— whose son Erbyn was by this time Boadieea’s 
charioteer — Peredur the Silent, and Melyn the 
Ovate. Soon they were joined by Arianrod, the 
Arch-druid of Caerlud, and his sister Arianwen, 
who came down with the hosts from Camulo- 
dunum. 

On the morning of the third day after the depar- 
ture of Boadicea, Peredur and Melyn ascended the 
highest point of ground in the vicinity of the camp. 
So early was the hour that the stars were still 
glittering in the east. The two men folded their 
arms, and gazed down beyond the forests in the 
south to the city of the White Mount. In the 
sky above the British camp there was not a fleck 
or shadow, but dense clouds of smoke ascended 
from Caerlud, and, blown by a south-west wind, 
drifted darkly across the marshes of the land of 
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the Trinobantes to the east. Breathless and 
motionless the men stood gazing, for Caerlud was 
burning ; but whether it had been set in flames 
by the Romans or the Britons, or by both, they 
did not know. Rapidly as the clouds of smoke 
drifted away, obscuring the rising sun, forked 
tongues of flame leaped upward, while showers 
of sparks ascended and fell in wild confusion. 
In the midst of all the rising sun, like a blood-red 
ball, wheeled slowly above the clouds of dawn. 

Just then the voice of a watcher cried out, 

“ It is day ! It is day !” 

A moment later the whole camp was aroused 
by the loud shout of a herald, “ Behold ! the 
jlf hosts return victorious ! ” 

Peredur the Silent and Melyn the Ovate 
« descended from the ridge, and went down to 

j | meet the approaching multitude. 

! j They were greeted by Estrild, crying at the - 

top of her voice, “ Behold ! the hosts return 
■“ ' victorious!” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” exclaimed Melyn. “ They come — 
but how — how ? ” 

“ With maddened hearts, knit brows, and 
fevered lips that quiver under foam,” said Pere- 
dur, “and eyes glaring like storm-stars in dark 
clouds . . . and blood-stained faces scarred and 
battle-worn . . . dark, fierce, and furious with 
strange contortions that tell more than words ! ” 
Then Estrild, accompanied by eighteen of the ] 
fairest maidens in all the land, went forward j 
crying, “Good days befall you, and fair years of j 
peace, and silence where the clamour is . . . and I 
rest where now red riot like a river flows, with 
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corpses floating on its crimson waves. . . . Good 
days befall ye ! This to you, my sons, and such 
as hold your tender length of years. . . . This to 
you, my daughters, who shall utter fair words of 
welcome woven into song! Now . . . scatter 
blossoms as the queen draws nigh ! ” 

At Estrild’s command the maidens scattered 
the flowers, and, as Boadicea appeared in the 
distance, Arianwen the Arch-druidess of east 
Britain, lifting her harp against her breast, struck 
its cords, and in voices clear and vibrating — 
voices that filled the forest side with melody, 
and charmed the queen and hosts alike — the 
maidens sang their song of greeting — 

Chorus of Druidesses. 

“With a music that spreads and grows strong, 

We encircle the path of thy feet, 

For the morning now moves us to song, 

And we bow us to thee, while we long 
For a music more meet ; 

For a passion of voice free from wrong, 

For a measure more sweet ! 

“ We have wept o’er thy wrongs day and night, 

When the silence that fell was our bane, 

We have turned our dim eyes to the sight 
Of thy scars that made war -men’s lips white 
With an anguish of pain ; 

With a fury that leads men to fight 
For our freedom again ! 

“We have wept for thee, mother and queen ! 

Though the strength of strong will fills thy face, 

Lo ! we still see, as oft we have seen, 

That the vengeance of old haunts thy mien 
With a terrible grace ; 

While by sorrows thy stern wrath hath been 
Urged to passionate pace ! 

T 
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“ Fair and fear-flinging woman ! Thou art 
Crowned anew by the woes of thy life, 

Crowned anew by our sorrows of heart, 

And revenge that shall never depart, 

But live and be rife, 

Till it falls hurled with aim like a dart 
At the hringers of strife ! 

“Woe and shame to the wretch who shall fail 
To protect thee when foemen appear ! 

Woe and death to the traitors who trail 
On the warpath when Romans assail 
Thy camp, or draw near 
Where thy children and frailest ones quail 
In a fever of fear ! 

“For among us the long-kindled flame 
Of our ire leaps to life as we sing, 

And still singing, we shout and proclaim 
That the strength of thy sorrows and name 
Give us power that shall bring 
The fierce foe to our feet with a shame 
That shall seize them and cling ! 

“ Lo ! the ninth wave of anger hath rolled 
On the shores of our rock-girdled isle, 

And its serpentine coils ne’er unfold, 

But still clinging with magical hold, 

Seems to bitterly smile 
At the foe who believe they behold 
Us in weakness awhile ! 

“ With a music that spreads and grows strong, 

And with chants we encircle thy feet, 

For thy name moves our voices to song, 

And -we how us to thee, though we long 
For a measure more fleet, 

For a passion of sound free from wrong, 

For a music more sweet ! ” 

Golden Beauty, standing beside Boadicea, was 
delighted and awed. She had never heard more 
beautiful voices, even in Siluria, renowned for 
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song, and her heart was thrilled with renewed 
enthusiasm and patriotism. 

Silence followed the song ; but only for a 
moment. Then Boadicea, with her spear in one 
hand and her shield in the other, cried, “ Caerlud 
is down ! We come victorious ! The walls that 
sheltered Roman wolves are laid low in the dust ! j 

Let Britons shout aloud, Hail, Bel ! Hail, Hesus ! 

Hail Taranis — hail ! ” f 

And all the people responded, “ Hail, Bel ! Hail, 

Hesus ! Hail, Taranis — hail ! ” ! 

“ We plucked the Roman eagle from his rock,” 
continued Boadicea. “We shook the senators, j 

laughed and scared the mob with tokens of a 
sweet revenge. Full many a chariot- wheel sped j 

through the masses, hewing, mowing down the 
flower of Roman cavalry ! . . . The roads ran !j 

red with blood . . . Tamesa rolled darkly be- 
side us, . and towards its marge scared citizens 
soon hurried, while Caerlud, fiercely burning in 
its woe, scarce seemed to me a city in whose sun- 
shine British kings had loved to slumber. ... 

Caerlud is down ! Now let its downfall spur our | 

actions to a vaster conquest that shall wholly rid 
us of the Roman ! . . . We must hasten onward, 
though we halt awhile for sacrifice, and prayer, 
and praise to our great gods for victory ! . . . 

Ho ! Priests ! Is Britain now a bane unto herself ? j 

... Ye answer not. Therefore I construe your 
silence into sure if grim assent, that ye approve 
our deeds . . . Now let us hear the message 
of the gods before we go hence . . . Arianrod 
— what promise fills thine eyes? . . . Comes 
there a brighter day for Britain ? . . . Think 

\ 
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while we take brief rest, and answer me at 
sunrise ! ” 

Then the hosts dispersed ; Boadicea retired with j 
Senana, while Peredur the Silent, and Melyn the j 
Ovate sought Golden Beauty, whom they found ! 
with Arianrod. 

In gladness of heart, Melyn and Peredur found 
the princess free from scar, hurt, or injury of any 
kind. I 

Craid too was unharmed, but he grumbled. I 

“ I have had enough of it,” he said. “ If the I 
princess takes my advice, she will return tol 
Siluria.” 1 

“ I will not return home,” said Golden Beauty, 

“ until the end of the war.” 1 

“ It will soon come to an end,” remarked Pere- 
dur gloomily. 

“ And the end — will be victorious,” said Golden 
Beauty. 

Melyn smiled. 

“ You are victorious,” said Arianrod, “for your < 
object has been attained. I see the queen wears 
the draconic egg. What more do you desire ? ” 

“ I desire that the sacred jewel shall protect her 
to the end, and at the last insure victory over her 
enemies,” replied Golden Beauty. 

“ Victory over her enemies ! ” responded Melyn. 

“ Ay ! she shall have victory, triumph, joy, and 
guerdon in — the hereafter ! ” said Arianrod the 
Arch-druid of Caerlud. 

And Golden Beauty in the very fulness of her 
heart wept tears of joy. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PREDICTION 


■ N a clearing of the forest, nearly a mile 
away from the British encampment, 
and approached only by an opening in 
the ridges of the high grounds facing 
the east, morning moonlight faded, 
and long deep shadows from gigantic oaks and 
beeches, *fell across the mossy grass. 

From a winding and rugged pathway leading 
through tangled places, Arianrod the Arch-druid 
entered the enclosure in which the British were 
accustomed to hold their solemn assemblies. 

In more peaceful days a circle of stones stand- 
ing upright from the earth was to be seen there. 
On a small scale it resembled the vast structure 
on Salisbury Plain, but long before the coming 
of Boadicea to the land of the Trinobantes the 
symbols of an ancient religion had been destroyed 
by the Romans. Only a few moss-covered stones 
hurled up against the eastern ridge of land re- 
mained to mark the spot once held as sacred. 

To those stones Arianrod wended his way, and 
stood still for a few moments gazing sadly around 
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the place formerly frequented by a fraternity 
more powerful than any army in the world. 

Thoughts of other days, and of time to 
come, filled the Arch-druid’s mind, and almost 
sprang to his lips, causing them to quiver with 
fervour. 

Tall and majestic was Arianrod, whose stature 
exceeded the average attained by his countrymen. 
His large eyes were dark, lustrous, and full of j 
power and variety of expression. His complexion J 
was sun-embrowned, but fresh and vigorous by I 
exposure to wind and weather, and his massive 1 
features, though strong and intellectual, were, 1 
when his mind was in repose, singularly gentle i 
and attractive, and softened by a pleasing expres- 'j 
sion. His long and flowing hair and beard were 1 
white and shining. 

Ready for the reception of Boadicea and her 
hosts, the Arch-druid appeared in full canonicals, 
which were particularly gorgeous. On his head 
he wore a tiara of gold ; in his girdle was the 
gem of augury ; below the breastplate was the 
glain neidr, or draconic egg ; on the forefinger 
of his right hand was the signet ring of the 
order, and on the forefinger of the left was the 
gem of inspiration. His robe was of white linen, 
with a broad purple border, and the symbolical 
cross wrought in gold reached from the collar to 
the hem of the garment on the back. In his 
right hand he carried the crosier with which the 
mistletoe was gathered, and in his left he held 
the Coel-bren, or volume of Druidic mysteries. 

These he laid aside upon the moss -covered 
stones. J 
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Then, with arms outstretched, he silently gave 
thanks for the victory. 

Looking down over the dim, grey plains, where 
morning moonlight grew pale and misty, and 
dawn crept slowly across the beautiful earth, 
Arianrod lifted up his voice, so that he could be 
heard by those of the fraternity who ascended to 
the enclosure. 

“ Slumber now ! ” said the Arch-druid, look- 
ing sadly towards the smouldering city of Caer- 
lud, “ slumber and take rest, while warring hosts 
struggle and perish. But the time shall come 
when Britain shall be avenged ! The Romans 
shall vanish, other invaders shall be laid low, 
and thou, 0 city, rising from the dust and ashes 
of purifying fire, shall ascend and become the 
fairest queen and mother of cities in a vast 
empire on which the sun shall never set ! ” 

As .Arianrod uttered the prediction which, in 
ages to come, was brilliantly fulfilled, the rising 
sun, like an emblem of eternity, bore witness to 
the prophecy. 

By-and-by the watchers in the camp cried 
aloud, and the silvery cadences of their voices 
echoed and re-echoed through the forest — 

“ Behold the sun ! It is morning ! It is morn- 
ing ! Arise, 0 hosts ! To your duties, 0 priests ! ” 

While signs of activity stirred the camp, the 
Druids, bards, and ovates assembled in the en- 
closure, there to wait with Arianrod for the 
coming of the queen. 

The high priest of Caerlud was supported by 
the Arch-druids of Caer Evroc (York) and Caer- 
leon. Beside them were several Druids, bards, 
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and ovates of Caer Caint (Canterbury), Caer 
Munieip (St. Alban’s), and Caer Grawnt (Cam- 
bridge), who followed the army of Boadicea in its 
progress against the Romans. 

Very soon after the assembling of the priests, 
when the radiant glow of sunshine illuminated 
the eastern side of the forest, Boadicea, the true 
heroine of her country, entered the enclosure. 

There, with Golden Beauty and Senana as 
honoured guests on the right, and her daughters 
and sister on the left, Boadicea stood in “the 
eye of the light and the face of the sun,” awaiting 
the Arch-druid’s answer to the queen’s question 
of the previous night. 

Then, in a sonorous and melodious recitative, 
Arianrod and the Druids rendered their reply : — 

Arianrod. 

“ Lo ! who are they that are daring to brave us, 

Daring to linger, and taunt and defy us, 

Daring to enter our groves and destroy them ? 

Here we defy thee, 0 red-handed Roman, 

Here by the altar of Bel and Taranis ; 

Here where the voice of High God comes with thunder ! 

First Druid. 

“ Do we not hear on the murmuring breezes 
Voices imploring, commanding, and urging, 

Voices Caractacus heard on the war-field? 

Second Druid. 

“ Do we not see in the midst of us war-men, 

Ordovice, Silure, and keen-eyed Iceni — 

Standing by her whom the gods have protected ? 
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Third Druid. 

“ Do we not stand before Boadicea, 

Holding the mystical message from Mona (Anglesey), 
Borne on the wand of enchantment — of hazel ! 

Borne to the queen from the star-gleaming distance, 
Holding us true to the land of our fathers ! 


Chorus of Druids. 

“ Sweeter than mead is the foam of the cauldron, 
Rolling o’er rocks from the mountain of roses ! 
Strengthened are we with the waters of Awen — 
"Waters that fall from the cells of Ceredwen — 

Foam of the ninth wave, and dew of the primrose, 
Waters that render us brave and prophetic ! 


Arianrod. 

“ Lo ! I glance down through the untrodden ages, 
Gather the years as a handful of blossoms, 

Garner the grain from the fields of the future ! 

“ And I behold in the regions of morning, 

Far, far, and faint, through a long track of splendour, 
Faces uplifted, and touched with the sunrise. 

“ Faces that eagerly crowd from the darkness, 

Moving through mists to the glory of daybreak, 

Out to the glory of day-time eternal ! 

“ Arms are extended from lands undiscovered, 

People are coming and going like shadows, 

Pressing their way through unborn generations. 

“ Full of a fervour and passion immortal, 

Restless and struggling with toil and endeavour, 
Carving through cliff-lines a path for a nation. 

“ Strangers they are not, but friends and our brothers, 
Speaking in mystical whispers, a language, 

That of the heart, though in accents divided ! 
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Half understood by each other, but ringing 
With the same meaning through ages eternal— 
With the one meaning of strength undivided. 

“ Onward they come, while our beautiful island 
Looks like a speck in the midst of the myriads 
Shines like a star in a cluster of comets. ’ 

“ IJ' shall shine, like a star, everlasting, 

While all around it the far-flashing comets 
Wander and die in the depths of oblivion. 

“ t ^ le S r0 at nations that shout and press forward 
Waving their hands to the regions of sunrise, 
Spread like the sands on the shores of the ocean. 

“ Lo ! they move forth through the glory of daybreak 
into a noontide that never shall vanish, 

Never be feeble, and never be clouded l’ 

Listen, 0 queen ! In this vision of ages 
Time brings a balm for the anguish we suffer t 
Peace hovers dove-like high over the eagle ! 

“ Woven together are blossoms of sorrow, 

Blossoms of love that are fuller of fragrance, 

Fairer, and touched with the dews of nepenthe. 

“Woven are these round the brows of the people— 
Britons that fall at the feet of the future 
Purified, strengthened, more worthy of glory. 

“ Having long suffered, for patience is God-like— 
Patience and sorrow, that bring to a nation 
Harvests of triumph and ages of freedom. 

“ And above all, in a glory of azure, 

Lo ! the great sun shines serene and unclouded 
Over the realm that shall never see sunset t 


Chorus of Druids. 

“Never for us comes a twilight of ages, 

Never a shadow to mar the grand triumph 
Of glory that comes, and shall never see sunset / 
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Arianrod. 

“ 0 Thou, by whose strong hand the thunder-bolt 
Is guided, hurled, and shaken ; hail ! 

Whose breath is purifying fire, whose eyes 
Are filled with vivid lightning ; hail ! 

Whose feet rest on the rain-cloud, and whose head 
Is circled by the sunbeams ; hail ! 



The People. 

“Hail! Hail! 

Arianrod. 

“ 0 Thou, Creator, Parent, from whose throne 
All fountains flow, all whirling streams are sent, 
All seas emerge, and oceans roll ; hail ! hail ! 

The People. 

“ Hail ! Hail ! 

Arianrod. 

“ 0 Thou great Being, Father, unto whom 
We bare our hearts and secret thoughts and life, 
Accept our offerings and sacrifice ! 

First Druid. 

“ Creator, Parent, unto Thee I bring 
Branches of blossoms, sprays of apple-trees, 
Primroses gathered with the morning dew, 

And willow branches bound with hazel twigs ! 

Second Druid. 

“ Creator, Spirit, unto Thee I bring 
Garlands of oak leaves and dark ivy wreaths, 
Branches of alder, hazel, birch, and oak ! 
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Third Druid. 

“ 0 mighty Ruler, unto Thee I bring 
Fresh milk, and honey, acorns, dew, and all 
The fairest offerings the seasons yield ! 

Arianrod. 

“ Great Spirit, by whose arm the battle-axe 
Is wielded in the darkness of the war ; 

Whose voice is like a scourge ; whose breath 
Mingles with life and death ; help us, we pray ! 

0 Thou, whose glances urge us onward, guide 
Our feet upon the war-field, and sustain 
These people in the bitterness of woe ! 

O Blessed Spirit, shield us, and protect 
Boadicea the Icenian ! ” 

Arianrod’s face grew pale, and his eyes looked II 
more luminous than ever. He appeared like one || 
inspired, one whose thoughts were far away be- || 
yond and above mortal influence. In a solemn || 
hush, like the silence of death, he resumed in * | 
deeper tones his solemn recitative, concluding 
with a fervent appeal for victory. 

Then the queen, in lofty accents, responded ; 
while the people silently marvelled more than 
ever at her eloquence. i, 

“Hail to ye, priests of my native isle ! Your 
mighty speeches give new strength to me, help- 
ing to increase my patriotism and to deal with 
foes, as did our fathers and kinsmen ! Listen, 
once for all, my friends and countrymen. Though 
others bowed to Roman tyranny, I never lifted 
their wine-cup to my burning lips, never tasted of 
their food, never mingled with them, neither 
laughed nor wept, nor sought their gods, nor 
bowed unto their sins ! . . . But soon we will 
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go forth again, again, and quench the power of 
all the Romans. ... We will smite their Yeru- 
lam, the third strong citadel that flourishes in 
Romanised Britain. . . . There is good fortune 
in some numbers, so Yerulam shall be the third 
in succession doomed to destruction ! ... Now 
bear with me, my friends of many years, and wars 
and woes, while here in sanctuary of sacred grove, 
I ask the meaning of the hare’s escape from out 
the many foldings of my robe ...” 

Boadicea set free a hare that for a few minutes 
had been concealed in her garments. 

“ Ho ! priests ! ” she cried, “ what do ye now 
divine from the hare’s flight and paces through 
the grove ? ” 

The Druids answered, “ Success ! success ! ” 

“ Yea ! ” said Boadicea. “ Success and victory 
again — again ! . . . Camulodunum, London, 
Yerulam, and then — what then, and where ? 

. . . Success again until our isle is free from 
Roman thrall ! ” 

At the end of her speech Boadicea moved with 
stately grace across the, enclosure and knelt before 
Arianrod. 

“ Give me thy blessing, holy priest and father! ” 
said the queen. 

Arianrod stretched forth his hands and pro- 
nounced the Druidic benediction, immediately 
after which the queen retired. 

Golden Beauty, awed and thrilled by the im- 
pressive scene, remained in the enclosure after 
Boadicea’s departure, and, accompanied by Melyn, 
joined the Arch-druid of Caerlud. Arianrod and 
each member of the Druidic fraternity expressed 
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great pleasure in meeting the grand-daughter 
of Caractacus. Melyn re-told the story of the 
draconic egg and of Golden Beauty’s wanderings, 
in which the Druids were deeply interested. 

Meanwhile the hosts dispersed, and later in the 
day, while the warriors made preparations for an 
attack upon Yerulam (St. Alban’s), Golden Beauty, 
accompanied by Melyn, Peredur, and Craid, re- 
turned to a secluded part of the forest, yet within 
sight and sound of the army. 

Melyn desired Golden Beauty not to go forth 
again with Boadicea, but to remain in the safety 
of the camp. 

“ I have vowed that I will stay with Boadicea 
until the end,” said the princess. 

“ And in the end be slain,” grumbled Craid. 
You can remain here,” said Golden Beauty, 
“ or if you wish return home.” 

Nay, replied Craid. “I have been through 
the thick and thin of wanderiugs and battle, and 
I mean to stay with you until the end.” 

And be slain ? ’ asked Golden Beauty smiling. 

“ Be slain ! ” exclaimed Craid. “ How vapoury 
you talk. I hope the queen — you — and your 
attendants will be protected by the draconic 
talisman ! ” 

“ Only the wearer of the charm can expect that 
privilege,” said Golden Beauty. 

“ If that be so it is your duty to stay here,” 
argued Craid. “ I would that Olwen were at 
hand to compel you to obedience.” 

Craid’s tone was impatient and fractious. 

Melyn intervened. 

“Desist,” he said angrily. “The princess says 
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she will proceed with Boadicea. It is not for you 
to oppose her desires.” 

Craid stood reproved. 

“You can remain in camp, or, as the princess 
says, return home,” said Melyn sternly. 

“ That I will not do,” said Craid stubbornly. 
“ I will be true to my trust, come what may." 

“ Then do not grumble,” said Melyn. 

Craid strode away and Melyn went to the Arch- 
druid, but Peredur the Silent remained with the 
princess. 

“ Golden Beauty," he said, “ I admire your 
courage, your spirit, your fearlessness, and your 
faithfulness. Yet you will need them all, my 
child, and probably in a two-fold measure.” 

The princess started. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Peredur. “ The 
fate of war will not end as we Britons would 
wish. , I fear me that Boadicea is too rash — too 
impetuous ; she needs more discretion, more 
caution, and less haste.” 

Golden Beauty was about to retort, but Peredur 
interrupted. 

“ I have the greatest respect, ay ! amounting 
to reverence, for the brave queen,” he said, “ but 
by certain tokens which are understood by the 
wise, I believe that though now the British hosts 
are victorious they will suffer a terrible repulse, if 
not total defeat.” 

“Peredur!” exclaimed Golden Beauty shud- 
dering, “ you cannot mean what you say ? ” 

“ Every word has meaning, and though I fain 
would see our hosts conquer the enemy, I fear 
we shall soon have reverses,” said Peredur. 
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“ Why do you cherish fears in the face of what 
the Arch-druid and Druids have just told us ? ” 
asked Golden Beauty. 

“ They spoke of the future ; they prophesied of 
ages to come. I regard the present ; I look to 
events of the day and questions of the hour,” 
continued Peredur. “Do you know that even 
while Caerlud was attacked, Suetonius Paulinus, 
who had returned from Mona, personally wit- 
nessed the destruction of the city ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered the princess. 

“ He did,” said Peredur ; “ and while the British 
fought and ransacked the place, he, with his 
warriors, found on his arrival that it would be 
requisite for the general safety to abandon the 
city to the merciless fury of the British. He 
is now laying plans for the future. What his 
schemes may be, time will reveal.” 

Golden Beauty looked from Peredur to the 
dim recesses of the forest. When her earnest 


gaze returned to him, she said defiantly, “If 
that be so, Britain must be the cistfaen of the 
invaders. We Britons should strike at and 
boldly attack the Homans in the places where 
they can best be assailed. The queen should 
be advised in time to foil the Roman general’s 
schemes. The Romans should be driven up 
among the mountains, or thrust down to the 
verge of the sea. They could not then escape.” 
“You speak boldly, and I have listened atten- 
tively, said Peredur, “but it is easier to suggest 
than to carry out.” ° 

“ I say not what the queen should do, but what 
I would do if I were queen,” said Golden Beauty. 
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Golden Beauty’s Fervency 

Peredur smiled at her determined tone. 

“Your suggestions are bold,” said Peredur; 
“ but if they failed — what then ? ” 

“Failure should prove our mettle, and pro- 
duce a more fierce and determined defence,” said 
Golden Beauty. 

“What would the tribes then say?” asked 
Peredur. 

“ That Boadicea is still a mighty queen,” re- 
plied the princess. 

“ And if her efforts failed — what then ? ” asked 
Peredur. 

“ They cannot fail if she pursues the Romans,” 
replied Golden Beauty. “May heaven protect 
the good queen and our beloved country ! ” 

Peredur was delighted with Golden Beauty’s 
fervency. Never before had she spoken in a 
strain so bold — so brave. 

“Soon the hosts will be ready to go forth 
once more against the Romans. Soon the signal 
will be given to march forward,” said Peredur. 

“ Where to ? ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“ To Caer Municip (St. Albans),” said Peredur. 

“ Shall you go also ? ” 

“Yea,” exclaimed Golden Beauty, “I will be 
faithful — even unto death.” 

Then Peredur went his way, conscious that 
no earthly power could shake the damsel’s 
purpose. 

As he passed westward, through the tangles, 
he paused to look back at the beautiful princess, 
who stood enthusiastically waving her right hand, 
while in silvery tones she cried, “For Boadicea 
and Britain ! ” 
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SNARED 

N the dawn-light, while purple shadows 
still lingered around the distant hills 
and forests stretching to the north, 
while opal tints trembled among the 
desolate salt - marshes and dykes of 
the east, the British army left Epping and pro- 
ceeded westward. Impressed by the great and 
terrible events of the last few days, the hosts 
marched quietly and, for a time, slowly along 
until they came to places from which the smoulder- 
ing fires of Caerlud (London) looked dusky red, 
burning low down against the pale horizon. Soon 
the dim fire-glow was obscured by dark leaden 
clouds drifting along slowly and heavily, like 
weird shapes of the vanishing night. 

Boadicea and her army crossed the river Lea, 
and marched to the place now known as Brox- 
bourne, thence away to the woodlands south of the 
spot where regal Hatfield now stands. There the 
British hosts encamped, and remained secluded, 
ready to attack Caer Municip (St. Alban’s). Many 
of the warriors desired to rush on at once, but 
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Boadicea and her generals decided to wait and 
advance on the second day. They would then 
assail the city in the early hours of the morning, 
or at latest about dawn. 

Golden Beauty, still full of enthusiasm and 
inspired by pure patriotism, faithfully kept her 
place beside the queen, seldom leaving the royal 
presence for more than half-an-hour. 

The greater part of the time was spent in help- 1 
ing Senana to cheer the hearts of Boadicea’s frail J 
daughters, who, until the death of their father f 
Prasutagus, had at his express wish enjoyed a 1 
life of ease and splendour. 

Boadicea had never yielded to Roman manners, 
customs, and luxuries. From the first to the last 
of her life she was in every sense an ardent 
patriot. Nationalism controlled her life, and when 
her husband Prasutagus became tributary to 
Roman power, Boadicea, as queen of the Iceni, 
asserted her rights publicly, by avowing and pro- 
tecting the Druidic faith of her forefathers, and 
forming her household of Britons only. On the 
other hand, her daughters were brought up ac- 
cording to the king’s desire, as Romanised Britons. 
They adopted Roman habits, customs, and dress, 
and became wholly subservient to the religion of 
the invaders. Like their father, they disliked all 
forms of discomfort, and abhorred the war in 
which their mother exercised imperial sway. 

Soon after the army had encamped, previous | 

to the advance upon Caer Municip, Golden | 

Beauty and Senana sought Melyndra and Mora, | 
and remained with them until evening deepened 
into night. Then the stars began to glitter in 
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the dark blue sky, and the frail new moon made 
its first appearance. For some time not a sound 
could be heard in the forest. The hosts taking 
rest, neither slumbered nor slept, but, with eyes 
wide open, waited midnight and marching orders. 
By-and-bye, when the silence was intense, a 
faint sound of music wandered through the 
woodlands. It sounded like soft and thrilling 
melodies of guardian angels. It echoed like a 
slumber-song of the golden age to come. It was 
the chant of the Druids, while in the distance the 
watchers proclaimed the approach of midnight. 
Thus they sang : — 

“ Night veils the plain, 

And shall we keep 
A vigil vain 

While others sleep ? 

“ Nay ! every sign 

The heavens may show 
We will divine 

Through weal and woe. 

“ Lo ! stars arise, 

And shine and fade, 

In purple skies 
That know no shade. 

“ Lo ! chieftains fall 
At death’s command, 

His dreadful call 

None can withstand ! 

“ Yet, wherefore tears 
And bated breath 1 
Life gains the spheres, 

And conquers death ! 
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“ From star to star 
Each precious life 
Shall move afar, 

Surviving strife ! 

“ For us in time, 

Come peace and rest, 

A fairer clime — 

Joy with the blest. 

“ And after strife 
And many scars, 

Eternal life 
Among the stars ! ” 

Golden Beauty listened and was thrilled. 

Senana heard and felt stimulated thereby. 

Melyndra and Mora were saddened and shud- 
dered. They disliked allusions to death. 

The voices ceased, but the cadences of the 
music had not wholly passed away when sudden 
commotion in the eastern part of the woodland 
stirred the camp. Simultaneously Senana and 
Golden Beauty went forward, but Boadicea’s 
daughters remained where they had been reclin- 
ing during the evening. 

On went the friends until a turn among the 
tangles brought them in sight of a crowd in 
furious motion through the woodlands. Already 
numbering hundreds of warriors and others, the 
multitude rapidly increased and yelled as only 
the British could. Onward, with wild shouts 
and cries, the men pressed. The multitude re- 
coiled, again surged forward and swept along like 
a whirlwind, almost drawing Senana and Golden 
Beauty into its vortex. 

“ Stand still ! ” cried Senana to her companion. 
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“ We will wait until they have passed. Cling to 
this tree — cling to me — now — now — or you will 
be trampled to death.’ 4 

Golden Beauty obeyed. Another moment and 
the whole camp had surrounded a detachment of 
Roman soldiers, whose glittering helmets and 
cuirasses flashed like lightning in the glare of 
burning brands held high aloft. 

“ Who are they ? ” asked Golden Beauty, strug- 
gling to look over the throng of heads of bran- 
dished clubs and uplifted shields. 

“ Soldiers — Roman soldiers,” replied Senana. 

Then the front ranks of the crowds recoiled 
and a whisper ran through the woods. 

“ Part of the Second Legion ! ” 

Golden Beauty trembled like an aspen leaf. 

Senana drew back — she hardly knew why — at 
the name. Her next instinct was to press forward 
as close as she dared. . . . The Second Legion ! 

“ Did you hear the cry ? ” asked Senana, ad- 
dressing Golden Beauty. 

“ I did,” replied the princess. 

“Do you know who is in that legion — do 
you ? ” asked Senana impatiently. 

Golden Beauty could not utter a word. Her. 
white lips refused to move. Her face was pale 
as a ghostly countenance. 

Senana hastily strode forward a few yards and 
came back to Golden Beauty, answering the 
question herself. “ I know who is in that legion 
if you do not ! ” 

“ Who — who ? ” gasped the princess. 

“Who!” repeated Senana disdainfully. “Who? 
who indeed ! ” 
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Tears suddenly glittered in Golden Beauty’s 
eyes. 

Senana seized the princess by the arm. 

“Come,” she cried; “are you ready — willing 
to do anything for ” 

Golden Beauty found her voice. 

“ Yea ! ” cried the princess enthusiastically as 
she dashed the tears away. “ Whatever you 
wish — anything — everything — for Boadicea and 
Britain ! ” 

“ Tut ! tut ! ” exclaimed Senana ; “ at the pre- 
sent instant they can look after themselves. Are 
you ready, willing, to do anything for Victor the 
Centurion ? ” 

“ Is he with them ? ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“ I do not yet know, but if he is they shall not 
harm one hair of his head ! ” exclaimed Senana. 
“Follow me wherever I lead.” 

“ I will,” responded Golden Beauty, and she 
followed where Senana led. 

Holding the princess by the hand, Senana 
pressed through the crowds, and wherever the 
throng was dense she said, “ Cling to me, child 
— cling to me. Do not loosen your hold, 
and if I drop your hand cling to — clutch my 
garments ! ” 

Golden Beauty obeyed. 

Then on they went towards a spot where the 
people surged and receded like the waves of an 
angry sea. Suddenly there was a dangerous lull, 
followed by a low and ominous growl. Another 
moment and the whole army of maddened Britons 
would have crushed to death the hundred Roman 
soldiers of the Second Imperial Legion, who had 
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“ Stand back ! 


Let me pass ! ” 


dropped the points of their lances and stood firm 
as rocks face to face with their assailants. A 
sudden gleam of torchlight revealed Victor the 
Centurion standing with arms folded and serene 
countenance contemplating angry foes. Yet 
another moment and a woman’s voice rang clear 
as a warning clarion through the night. 

“ Let me pass ! let me pass ! ” she cried, with 
Golden Beauty still clinging to her. 

Senana’s voice was drowned by the yells of 
thousands of Britons, from whose thirsty throats 
sprang one mighty cry, “Revenge! Revenge! 
Death to the Romans ! ” 

For a moment the tumult was so great that 
Senana and her companion were thrust back. 

“Let me pass ! ” cried Senana furiously, as she 
struggled to the front. 

Golden Beauty felt stupefied, and shuddered. 
She ne.ver forgot that scene — never, until her 
dying day. 

“ Stand back ! Let me pass ! ” shouted Senana 
once more. 

At last she was heard and heeded. The people 
turning their heads in the direction of the voice, 
saw Senana coming. Quickly the war-men swayed 
from right to left, then, as if for the queen her- 
self, they made a clear path, so that the woman 
whose power over the hosts was next in strength 
to Boadicea’s, could pass through with her com- 
panion harmless to the front. Before a blow had 
been struck, Senana commanded not only peace, 
but complete silence till they heard what she had 
to say. 

“ Enough ! ” she cried. “ Ye have encompassed 
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these Romans. Yet slaughter shall not be done 
until they are brought before Boadicea to deal 
with them as she desires. Ye know it hath ever 
been the custom of our people to slay rather than 
to take prisoners. Life for life in battle. That 
is well enough. But this night’s event is out of 
the range of battle, and requires different treat- 
ment. Therefore I command ye to take away 
the weapons of the Romans, but protect their 
lives. My will is law ! ” 

As Senana ceased speaking, her glances and 
Victor’s met. Hers were full of life ; his were 
sad and thoughtful. Then there was a pause, 
which to Golden Beauty seemed ages long. 

“ Arlain,” cried Senana, facing the throng, 
“come forward to my aid.” ° 

Victor the Centurion looked intently at the 
British general of whom he had heard so much. 
Arlain was a tall, handsome-featured person, with 
a broad and lofty forehead, wonderfully free from 
scars, and almost untouched with wrinkles and 
furrows, even though about seventy winters had * 
brought him many cares and woes. Resolution, jj 
calm but unbending, was expressed in his firm-set * 
lips, and his clear, quiet, and dark eyes. Yet the j 
serenity of his mighty countenance was the calm | 
of the relentless ocean, over whose ravages years 
must pass before the sands obliterate traces of 
its fury. 

Victor’s thoughts were soon turned into another 
channel by Senana. 

“ The officer will at once Accompany us to 
Boadicea. Meanwhile the soldiers can be marched I 
down at leisure.” I 
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A procession was then formed of warriors 
marching in deep files, each one with battle- 
axe and club lowered, while only the holders of 
flaring brands kept their arms uplifted to light 
the hosts on their way back through the wood- 
lands. 

At the head of the procession walked Senana 
and Golden Beauty, whom all eyes followed. 

Not far from Senana was Victor the Roman, 
beside whom Arlain the Ordovice and Derwin 
tho Silure stood. If Victor felt impressed by the 
appearance of Arlain, he was still more attracted 
by the great general of the Silures. Derwin wore 
a tunic of costly fur, the skirt of which fell nearly 
to his knees. From the knees to the ankles his 
lower limbs were bare. Around his ankles, over 
the thongs of the sandals, were broad rings of 
gold. On his left arm he carried a small round 
shield of highly-burnished metal, bordered with 
short spikes surrounding the central design of a 
raven. Over his temples, firmly fixed in the 
golden head-band, there were wings of a raven, 
black and glossy, and partially outspread. Der- 
win was not so tall as Arlain, but his height ap- 
peared as great by reason of his erect bearing, 
and the long spear which he held as a staff in 
his right hand. His manner was almost severely 
dignified, for, as he marched, he looked neither to 
right nor left, but straight on after Senana and 
Golden Beauty, of whom he was pardonably proud, 
seeing that the damsel, like himself, was a lineal 
representative of Br&n the son of Llyr and father 
of Caractacus. 

At a stately but uniform pace the procession 
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went on, and presently reached Boadicea, who 
came forth to meet them. 

In a moment, and a few words, Senana ex- 
plained the situation. 

Boadicea looked grave, and calling Arlain and 
Derwin to her side, and accompanied by Senana, 
she retired to consider what action she would take 
in the matter. 

Then was Golden Beauty left alone standing 
beside the warriors and immediately facing Victor. 
At first she looked down upon the trampled grass 
wet with dew, then she glanced away over the 
heads of the people, but at last she looked at her 
friend. No need was there of any sign or token 
to prove the recognition. Love-light beamed 
from the young Roman’s eyes, and found im- 
mediate response in the maiden’s shy glances. 

At last, in spite of all attempts to conceal or 
crush her feelings, the truth irresistibly flashed 
out, and Golden Beauty now knew she had ac- I 
knowledged in spirit, if not in words, her love for I 
Victor, even though he was a — Roman, and aj 
Nazarene ! M 

Tears sparkled in her eyes when she withdrew! 
her glances, and, trembling like an aspen leaf,! 
waited the decision of Boadicea. | 

Looking at her as she stood there, where the 1 
light of uplifted torches illuminated her face, 
Victor noticed that the beauty and grace of her 
features and figure had become enhanced and 
glorified by the strength of heroism and the 
power of love. Victor felt that the spell was 
broken. The desire of his soul was attained. I 
The dearest wish of his life was satisfied. And I 
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now, come what may, he would seek and hear 
from her lips the confession of her heart, then 
go forth to his fate, and, if need be, face 
death. 

But why think of death ? Love was eternal, 
immortal, and the marriage union of souls could 
not be severed by death, nor could the wildest 
fury of revenge quench the everlasting fire of 
the human heart. 

While still enthralled by his thoughts, Victor’s 
glances never once wandered from Golden Beauty, 
who looked to him like one transfigured from a 
fair and lovely mortal into a beautiful and 
radiant spirit sent from heaven to brighten the 
world path of man. His thoughts were in- 
terrupted by a slight stir in the multitude, as 
Arlain and Derwin returned from their confer- 
ence with the queen. 

Then the Ordovice, speaking in a sonorous 
voice, 'the clear ringing tones of which reached 
far into, the crowd, said : “ In all Britain 
Boadicea’s word is law. Next to Arviragus the 
Pendragon she must be obeyed. And the words 
of Arviragus and Boadicea are unalterable. It 
is the queen’s desire that the Romans here in 
the procession shall be conducted to the eastern 
side of these woods, there to be kept as prisoners 
until the return of the hosts from battle. These 
Romans are to be treated as state-protected 
prisoners of war, and to be guarded free from 
hurt and injury. 

Shouts, yells, and the confused clatter of many 
voices greeted Boadicea’s decision. The British 
resented fiercely the queen’s clemency. They 
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would like to slay the Romans. They would 
like to tear them piecemeal as a warning to 
others of the enemy who may chance to follow 
them or intercept their descent upon Caer 
Municip. Like the roar of the sea the noise of 
their voices thundered through the forest, and 
they would not be silenced. In vain Arlain and 
Derwin tried to pacify the hosts, yet the tumult 
grew stronger. 

Then Boadicea attended by Senana appeared. 

“ Silence ! ” she commanded, in clear, ringing 
tones that had the desired effect. The hosts 
were instantly mute. 

“ My will is law ! ” exclaimed Boadicea. “ My 
word must be obeyed ; see that no man opposes 
it ! To your duties, warriors ! To my presence, 
generals ! ” 

Turning to Victor the Centurion the queen | 
said, “ Follow with Senana ; I would speak with 
you.” 

Victor obeyed. 

Then he seized the opportunity of greeting 
Golden Beauty and expressing his joy at seeing | 
her once more. 

Only a few words were possible, for a moment 
later the young Roman was summoned to the 
presence of Boadicea, who was alone and un- 
attended. 

“ You were never nearer death than now,” 
said the queen. “ But by reason of the service 
you rendered our brave Caractacus and his kin I 
will spare your life. Yet more — I will protect 
it. Until this mighty war is concluded you shall 
be kept as a state prisoner by my own immediate | 
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body-guard. Senana and Golden Beauty shall 
minister to your wants. But you must make a 
vow that you will not try to escape, and you 
will not hold any communication with yonder 
Roman soldiers who are also prisoners. Will 
you do as I ask ? ” 

“ I will,” said Victor. “ I solemnly promise to 
do as you desire.” 

“That is well,” said Boadicea; “and if you 
keep your word I will, when the war is over, 
permit you to return to Caerleon.” 

There was a pause. 

Boadicea appeared to be in deep thought. 
She looked away from the Roman — away from 
the trees that surrounded her ; away beyond the 
shrivelling glimmer of the torches and the grow- 
ing light of day slowly breaking in the east. 

The silence thrilled Victor’s mind with awe. 

For the first time he was alone in the presence 
of the mighty queen whose revolt had thrilled 
every Roman in Britain ; alone with the woman 
whose wrongs had roused the nation and brought 
its bravest warriors to her feet ; alone with one 
whose vigorous enthusiasm inspired wavering 
hosts and swayed angry multitudes, whose fervent 
spirit was incapable of dismay, because it was 
formed to endure. 

When Boadicea next looked at Victor her eyes 
sparkled with tears, and there was a deep pathos 
in her voice as she said, “ Victor the Centurion ! 

I did not think to find in you a link connecting 
me with the sweetest, the dearest hours of my 
early life ! ” 

Boadicea laid her hand affectionately upon the 

x 
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young man’s arm. Victor looked earnestly at 
the queen. 

“Listen,” she said, lowering her voice to a 
tender, almost loving tone. “ In the years gone 
by, my dearest friends were Gladys the sister of 
Arviragus, and Valeria the sister of Aulus Platius. 
Valeria is your mother, and Gladys became the 
wife of Aulus Platius. Long years have passed 
since I saw them, but reverence for the days of 
old compel me to see that you are unharmed, 
though according to the usage of war I must 
detain you as a prisoner.” 

“ A willing captive to the friend of my mother,” 
said Victor, lifting the queen’s hand and kiss- 
ing it. 

Softened and chastened by the memory of 
other days, the great queen smiled through her 
tears, and said, “ Fate will deal with you as it 
decreed, but I will not hurt one hair of your 
head for the sake of my friend — your mother ! ” 

Boadicea was overwhelmed by emotion. 

Victor, though greatly touched, remained quite 
silent. | 

Then the queen recovered her composure, and, 
looking up, exclaimed, “ Behold ! It is day-* 
break ! ” 

She stretched her hand towards the east, and 
then went forth to rejoin her warriors, and 
Senana, with Golden Beauty, went to Victor. 

Immediately afterwards long arrows of light 
flashed through the forest. Suddenly the sun, 
like a ball of liquid fire, ascended swiftly through 
the dim mists of morning, and was the signal for 
the awakening of innumerable birds. Swallows 
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began to shape their air-circles ; blackbirds and 
thrushes filled the woods with wild melodies; 
horses neighed, and dogs barked ; while through 
the distance the voices of the Druids chanted a 
morning paean to an ancient Celtic accompani- 
ment on the harp. 

Thus a new day began in Britain, but, at the 
command of Boadicea, the army did not then 
renew its march down upon Caer Municip (St. 
Albans). 



CHAPTER II 
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[N the south of the forest, a little dis- 
tance away from the royal enclosure, 
Victor the Centurion stood alone with 
Golden Beauty. 

Derwin, who was responsible for the 


custody of the Roman officer, had gone with 
Arlain to see the other prisoners. 

Senana peered through the woven branches, 
and seeing her friends together and alone, passed 
by in silence with a throbbing heart and a glow 
of pleasure in her face. f 

Melyndra and Mora, lazily reclining among the 
deer-skins spread below a slope of dry grass, 
looked up above the tree-tops where swallows 
held a merry-go-round, and wished for days of 
ease and comfort. 

Craid grumbled to Peredur the Silent about 
the time spent in war all to no purpose. 

Melyn the Ovate held a debate with the Arch- 
druid of Caerlud (London), as to whether, in the 
present crisis, the concentration of British forces in 
one great engagement against the Romans would 
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not be more advisable than so many sanguinary 
attacks without any nearer approach to ultimate 
victory. Melyn took the affirmative ; the Arch- 
druid took the negative. He belonged to the 
old British party, and loved sanguinary attacks, 
raids and retreats, as he loved his life. That 
party found joy in worrying and harrying the 
Romans. The end of it all brought the matter 
to the vote of the listeners, and the majority 
decided in favour of the affirmative. 

“We shall see whose advice will prove the 
best,” said the Arch-druid, moving away in 
disdain because the warriors voted with Melyn 
the Ovate. 

Even in those days the priesthood wrangled 
about “ forward movements.” 

Meanwhile Boadicea, in loneliness and thought, 
reviewed the past and arranged plans for the 
future. 

Once she heard a rustling in the brake beside 
her, and, looking forth, only saw a linnet chased 
by an angry magpie. 

Once she heard a voice deep - toned and 
eloquent, and, looking forth, she saw Victor 
the Centurion standing beside Golden Beauty. 

Boadicea gently lifted and parted the branches 
and peeped forth, but immediately withdrew to 
another part of the enclosure. 

“They have found love,” said the queen to 
herself, “and in that they have obtained a 
precious guerdon. Better is it to win the smiles 
of love than to gain victories in battle. For 
the sake of the love he bears her, Victor shall 
now be doubly protected. I wish them well, 
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even though he is a Roman, and they say he 
is also a Nazarene. Ah me ! After all, perhaps 
the followers of that visionary being whom they 
call Jesus are sincere in their faith.” 

The queen sighed. Then suddenly, almost 
carelessly, she added, “Every man to his own 
belief. Druidism is sufficient for me, and if as 
a queen I remain brave, I shall obtain imperial 
reward hereafter ! ” 

Blue and clear, with only a few white clouds 
sailing low down to the eastern horizon, the sky 
looked like a halcyon sea, far away from the 
toil and turmoil of the world. 

Bright and promising looked the earth, with 
the glory of summer leaves and flowers, with the 
song of birds and the music of brooklets. 

Fair and beautiful were both in those back- 
blown hours, when hope soared high like the 
skylark, and love nestled down in its home- 
place, and the hearts of two were made one, 
nineteen centuries ago. 

It was there, in those woods of Britain, with 
a blue sky gleaming overhead, and green sward 
shining under feet, that the Roman officer and 
the British princess plighted their troth. 

Then as now, nearly twenty centuries later, 
Love supplied the words of betrothal, and Victor 
obtained from Golden Beauty the admission or 
confession he desired. 

“My hope of winning you never failed me,” 
said Victor. “Every day I said to myself ‘A 
little longer — a few months — perhaps a week 
only — and I shall be able to reveal in words 
the secret of my heart.’ But oh, my beloved, I 
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did not expect the opportunity to come so soon 
as this." 

“Is it too soon \ ” asked Golden Beauty, as 
she stood beside Victor within the Ivory Gate in 
the Land of Dreams. 

“ Too soon ! ” exclaimed the Roman. “ It 
would not have been too soon for me at Glan- 

M6r.” t f 

Then there was a pause — the golden silence 01 
l ove — while hand in hand, under a cloudless 
sky, the lovers lingered, dreaming. 

Golden Beauty was the first to break the spell. 

“ Henceforth I will try to prove that I am 
not unworthy of your love,” she said shyly. 

“Unworthy!” responded Victor. “Rather 
say that I am not worthy of your love.” 

In a teasing tone he added, “ Especially be- 
cause I am not a Briton ; more especially because 
I am % — Roman, and a Nazarene ! ” 

Tears sprang to the damsel’s eyes as she 
replied, “ Love overleaps all barriers and removes 
all obstacles. The past is dead and. buried, and 
in the future I shall remain ever faithful — even 
unto death ! ” 

“ Oh my beloved ! ” exclaimed Victor, clasping 
Golden Beauty in his arms, while he pressed 
kisses upon her lips in token of their betrothal. 
“ Oh my beloved ! I am satisfied, and I too will 
be faithful — even unto death ! ” 

Not one word was said about the barriers and 
obstacles which previously stood formidably be- 
tween Victor and Golden Beauty. Love laughs 
at differences of nationality and diversities of 
creed. 
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Longer, much longer, the lovers remained 
there interchanging words of devotion, but all 
too sacred for repetition. Last of all, as they 
returned to the royal enclosure, Golden Beauty 
reminded Victor that although she had plighted 
her troth to him, her patriotism was not quenched, 
and still her cry was “ For Boadicea and Britain ! ” 

In the twilight of that day, ever memorable to 
Golden Beauty and Victor, privileged persons were 
summoned to the royal presence. Among them 
were Senana, Arlain, Derwin, Melyndra, Mora, 
Estrild, Erbyn, and a few of the leading warriors. 
Then Boadicea made known the betrothal of 
Golden Beauty and Victor the Roman, though 
for obvious reasons the queen desired that the 
circumstances should not at present be made 
public. In this all parties agreed ; and they 
equally approved of Boadicea’s arrangements for 
the safe custody of the Roman Centurion until 
he could be set free to return to Caerleon. 

For two days the hosts halted in the forest, 
but before the dawn of the third day the army 
set forth again. 

Like a whirlwind the British swept westward, 
and before sunset the municipal town of Verulam 
(St. Albans) was attacked. For two weeks the 
town held out, but during the third week it was 
successfully stormed and burnt to the ground. 

Triumphant at having completely destroyed the 
Roman station Verulam, from which Suetonius 
Paulinus had marched to extirpate the Druids of 
Mona (Anglesey), Boadicea led her army back to 
the British camp in the great forest of Epping. 



CHAPTER III 

A WARNING 

1 was late in the afternoon when the 
British army once more returned to 
their headquarters, and were greeted 
by Estrild and the Druidesses with 
songs of triumph and scattered flowers, 
as after the destruction of Caerlud (London). 
Then 9II the multitudes gave way to rejoicings 
over their successes. The people embraced each 
other, shouted with joy, and burst forth into song. 
The warriors cheered, while the bards and ovates 
shouted aloud ; and far on, from one end of the 
forest to the other, rang the wild patriotic cry of 
“ Britain and Boadicea ! ” 

Only the Arch-druids and Druids forming a 
crescent-shaped crowd around the throne were 
silent, while the queen calmly gazed on the 
excited and enthusiastic multitude. With 
trophies of war at her feet, and the red-gold 
light of sunset around her, Boadicea looked 
supremely happy. 

The British had destroyed three important 

towns — Camulodunum, London, Verulam ! 
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What more did they want ? 1 

“ What more ? ” questioned the Druids. 

“ What more ? ” asked the women. 

Then the war-men answered, “More — what 
more? We will win the whole of Britain back 
from the Romans ! ” 

Thus the warriors came to the camp again, and 
after sunset deep was the slumber of the multi- 
tude. 

Weeks passed — of rest, and in some respects 
ease, to the weary Britons. But weeks of councils 
to Boadicea ; of vacillation and perplexity among 
the warriors ; of doubt and anxiety to the Druidic 
fraternity, but of fear and wonder to the women. 

What Suetonius Paulinus would do was the 
first conjecture; what Boadicea intended doing 
was the next. 

As a matter of policy, the dismal massacre of 
the Druids, and the destruction of their altars in 
their stronghold of Mona (Anglesey), accomplished 
all that Suetonius Paulinus originally purposed 
when he started from Caer Municip (St. Albans) 
for the north. But on his return to the south, 
where he found Boadicea and the Britons in pos- 
session of Caerlud (London), he rearranged his 
plans, and prepared for severe action. 

Suspense and expectation were the order of the 
day both to the Roman general and the British 
queen. 

On many occasions during the next three 
weeks the Romans were surprised to hear that 
the British intended again rising to arms. 
Several times the Britons were scared by tidings 
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that the Romans had left the lowland and soon 
would reach Epping. To these rumours Sueto- 
nius on the one side and Boadicea on the other 
gave little heed. 

But the Romans waited for Boadicea to take 
the initiative, and the British queen wished 
Suetonius to do likewise. Therefore both armies 
remained inactive. 

British warriors cried, “ Let the eagle fall !” 

Roman soldiers said, “Let the dragon crawl 
down ! ” 

Busy were the spies of both armies ; still more 
industrious were the gossip-mongers. 

One evening when tidings were scarce, and all 
the little pastures of rumour had been cleanly 
raked, so that not so much as a patch of after- 
math remained, several friends were gathered 
together passing away the time in various ways. 

Sen-ana was recounting her adventures to a 
group of warriors. 

Melyndra and Mora were listening to Estrild, 
garrulous over happy days in Yenta Icenorum, 
when Prasutagus the king reigned, and the land 
was full of peace and plenty. 

“ But at what price ? ” asked one of the women, 
who heard all but said little. 

“ A splendid price,” responded Estrild. “ You 
did very well in those days. You had no reason 
to complain.” 

“I dared not grumble any more than the 
others,” answered the woman. “ But many a 
time my spirit chafed the bars of that gilded 
prison, and I longed to be free ! ” 

“ Better be kept in a cage of gold than to be 
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dragged hither and thither through the country 
in a noisy war-car,” said Melyndra, curling her 
lips in scorn. 

“ Or be hustled through scenes of carnage and 
barbaric conflict,” responded Mora. “ I would 
rather have remained with Placida in Camulo- 
dunum.” 

“ Ye were treated so well by the Romans there 
and elsewhere ! ” exclaimed the woman sneerfully. 
“ Speaking as ye do, I would scorn to own the 
name of Briton. Such spirits — such feelings 
have ye both — true daughters of Prasutagus and 
nieces of Bedo the Icenian, the traitor! I will 
be gone and seek the inspiration of patriots.” 

“ Go, and keep your opinions to yourself ! ” 
exclaimed Mora. ' 

“A quarrel amongst the women,” remarked 
Peredur the Silent, as he passed along with 
Golden Beauty, Craid, and Victor the Cen- 
turion. 

“Trust women to quarrel,” remarked Craid. 
“ They are bitterness and gall in the matter of 
a wrangle.” 

“ Craid ! ” exclaimed the princess. 

“Pll stand to what I say, and I’ll warrant 
me, in a battle of words, yours would fly upper- 
most, or you’d not be the grand-daughter of 
Caractacus.” 

“ Did he quarrel ? ” asked Victor. 

“ Nay,” replied Craid. “ He would not argue 
with anybody. But I can tell you, his words 
were sharper than weapons ; his anger was the 
thunder of a god ! ” 

“ There, Craid ; we will not enter further into 
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this subject,” said Peredur. “ Let us enjoy peace 
and quiet while we can.” 

Then the friends sat down at the foot of 
a mossy bank, but Craid moved away out 
of hearing, though not out of sight of the 
group. Never once all through Golden Beauty’s 
wanderings had he lost sight of his princess 
for more than a few minutes ever since her 
first flight and capture by the Romans. Craid 
had been, as hundreds could testify, standing 
beside his young mistress in the thick of the 
battle, lifting his shield to ward off thrusts of 
spear and lance, or, with his battle-axe, vigor- 
ously hewing down assailants or silencing angry 
foes with sturdy blows of his ponderous club. 

Craid the Brave he truly was when necessity 
compelled, but a veritable coward in the matter 
of trifling worries and little grievances. Over 
them he would grumble and complain to his 
heart’s content, as if it were the only enjoyable 
privilege of his life. 

At Victor’s request Peredur told the story 
of the anguinium ; how Boadicea received it, 
wore it, and was still wearing it. How she 
never put it off by night or day, but wore it 
suspended from its golden chain right against 
her heart. How Golden Beauty was satisfied 
with the result, for ever since the queen accepted 
it success crowned all her efforts. How never 
so much as a scratch or scar had touched Boadicea 
since the draconic talisman had been pressed 
against her heart, and how, from Caerlud and 
Caer Municip, the queen returned scathless. 

“ If it were lost or stolen ? ” asked Victor. 
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“If it were lost,” said Golden Beauty, “ II 
would use every effort to find it. That is one 
reason why I always keep close to Boadicea, and 
I do not think it could be easily lost or stolen, 
for the queen has it securely concealed under 
her robes. And they would have to be rent in 
pieces before anybody could find the talisman.” 

“If it failed to exercise the power ascribed 
to it — what then ? ” asked Victor. 


“ It cannot — it will not fail,” replied Golden 
Beauty, who, in her enthusiasm, quite forgot 
that the talisman failed to protect Cadarn from 
injury, or to shield him against the Black 
Archer. 

“ If it fail,” said Peredur, while a shadow 
passed over Golden Beauty’s face like a cloud 1 
over the sun, “if it fail,” he repeated twice over,! 
“the British will be defeated, and Suetonius 
Paulinus will be raised by the Romans to the 
rank of a god ! ” 

Victor smiled. 

“ I forgot,” exclaimed Peredur, “ you are a 
Roman, and I would not willingly hurt the feel- 
ings of so noble a captive as you have proved 
yourself to be.” 

“I accept your apology,” said Victor, “but I 
do not forget that 1 am a prisoner, and, strange 
as it may seem to you, I do not believe in the 
gods of my fathers.” 

Peredur looked keenly at the young man. 

“I am a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
continued Victor. 

“ So you are of the dpspised sect known as the 
Nazarenes,” said Peredur slowly. 
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“ I am,” replied Victor, in a calm, firm voice. 
“According to the law of Nero, you are guilty 
of treason,” added Peredur. 

“ I believe that charge is only applied to the 
Christians in Rome,” said Victor. “Nero cares 
little about the faith of the Romans in Britain.” 

“ Provided they zealously persecute the ancient 
faith of the Britons,” said Peredur slyly. “ But 
about the Nazarenes I have heard much, and if 
these wars were over I would fain hear more.” 

“ I hope that in the days to come we may 
often meet,” said Victor. 

“ In these times hope is constantly wavering,” 
said Peredur sadly. “Now it soars aloft like 
the skylark, then it circles low like swallows 
before rain. But I hope to renew acquaintance 
with you when I next pass through Caerleon.” 
“My mother and sisters will give you wel- 
come,” said Victor. “ They also are Christians.” 
A ' messenger from the Arch-druid called 
Peredur away, and the lovers were left alone 
and together, each supremely happy in the 
knowledge of being truly and devotedly beloved. 

All the time the British camp was like a 
scene of peace. Only the Druidical fraternity, 
flitting to and from the sacred grove to the 
queen, and the sentinels who carefully watched 
the lowlands, were in motion. 

Otherwise all was still and comparatively 
silent. The distant hum of voices gradually 
decreased. The evening breeze died away. 
The birds ceased their songs, and when the 
full moon like a great disc stained red with 
gore slowly arose above the pale horizon, far 
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beyond the marshes, and fens, and dykes of 
Essex, the hosts of Britain were as quiet and 
slumberous as if it was midnight instead of 
four hours earlier in the evening. 

Sorely the warriors needed rest, and they 
took it, while the Boman prisoners slumbered, 
and all the people, forgetting their cares and 
their anxieties, went over the borderland leading 
into the witching realm of dreams. 

Only the Druids, looking from the restful 
hosts down to dark and ominous shadows on 
the plains to the east of Caerlud (London), knew 
that two great volcanoes, one in the lowlands, 
the other on the heights of Essex, were in the 
throes of a mighty convulsion, and terrible 
would be the lava-flow thereof ! 

Two strong armies were approaching the eve 
of a dread conflict, and which would be victorious 
— which ? 

“ Which — ah ! which ? ” 

That was the question of the hour put by 
the Druids to each other. 

“ Which — ah ! which ? ” was the question put 
by Melyn the Ovate to Peredur the Silent, as 
they lingered on the ridges watching the 
moon-rise. 

“ One must be victorious,” answered Peredur. 

“ But which — which ? ” repeated Melyn. 

“ Ah ! who can tell ? The answer will come 
soon enough — perhaps too soon ! ” responded 
Peredur. 

Boadicea did not encourage a doubt. She 
remained sanguine as ever, and when Senana 
urged caution at the present crisis, the queen 
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expressed her desire for concentrated and im- 
mediate action. Flushed with her successes, 
and urged by the masses, Boadicea decided that 
the Britons would no longer avoid the enemy, 
but, when next challenged by the Romans, 
they would boldly march to any place where 
Suetonius Paulinus would agree to meet them. 

That night, when Senana left the royal 
presence, she sought the priests and begged 
them to use their influence with Boadicea, 
and urge the exercise of caution. 

“ We have advised her,” said the Arch-druid, 
“ more we cannot do. But if a challenge comes, 
neither the priests nor any other power on earth, 
or in heaven, can prevent her accepting it.” 

“ Listen ! ” whispered Peredur the Silent, as he 
went with Senana from the sacred grove to the 
dark ridges. “ It is her fate ! ” 

“ To .accept the challenge ? ” asked Senana. 
“Yea,” replied Peredur, “to accept the 
challenge, and, in doing so, tempt fate.” 

“And her fate?” asked Senana, lowering her 
voice. 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Peredur, as he looked 
carefully around to see that they were unob- 
served and unheard. 

“ We are alone — quite alone,” said Senana. 
“Now tell me what — what will be her fate? 
Tell me — I implore you ! ” 

Peredur’s face was white and ghostlike; his 
lips quivered; his eyes burned like dim fires 
in their sockets ; his fingers felt like ice when 
he clasped his companion’s arm, and he sighed 
deeply. 


Y 
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gasped Senana. 


“Tell me — I beseech you, 

“ What will be her fate ? ” 

Huskily, and in a voice almost broken by 
emotion, Peredur whispered, “ Death ! Death, 
andno quarter ! ” 

Senana drew her arm out of Peredur’s grasp. 
She shuddered and recoiled from him as from 
an adder. 

“ Dare you repeat those words ! ” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ I dare ! ” replied Peredur. 

“ I will tell the priests,” she said. 

“Do so ; and if the prophecy fails I shall be 
slain. If it comes true I shall be exalted,” 
said Peredur, adding, “ and then perhaps I shall 
be looked upon as a prophet as wise as Arianrod.” 

“ Have you warned Boadicea ? ” asked Senana. 

“I have,” replied Peredur. “And all she 
said was that it would be better to meet her 
fate in battle than in the ease and luxury of 
Venta Icenorum (Caistor), without lifting hand 
or voice in defence of her country.” 

“ Brave queen ! ” exclaimed Senana. 

Then they walked on in silence, but before 
parting, Senana asked, “ Have you revealed your 
fears to Golden Beauty ? ” 

“Nay,” replied Peredur. “ I do not wish to 
destroy her belief in the efficacy of the talis- 
man. Time will do that quickly enough and 
for certain.” 

Soon after sunrise, on the last day of August, 
the challenge came, and Boadicea accepted it. 

“ To your posts, Arlain and Derwin,” cried 
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the queen enthusiastically. “ To your duties, 
warriors ! ” 

After that the camp was not an hour without 
messengers running to and fro. They kept the 
British camp fully acquainted with the move- 
ments of the Romans, their probable numbers, 
and the exact position of the Imperial army. 

Two days and nights were spent by the 
Britons in making active preparations for march- 
ing to meet the enemy. The forest, previously 
so quiet, became noisy. From every quarter, 
excepting the direct south-east, contingents of 
warriors and war-women came to swell the 
British army. Renowned princes, experienced 
and celebrated chieftains — men who had fought 
side by side with Caractacus in his last great 
battles, representatives of all the fighting tribes 
of ancient Britain — all entered the forest, ready 
to swopp down upon the Romans. 

Confident, enthusiastic as ever, yet keeping 
her feelings well under control, Boadicea saw 
them coming, and her heart throbbed wildly 
as she greeted them. The Britons would win — 
on that she was resolved — they would conquer 
the Romans at any cost ! 

On came the hosts, and the princes and chief- 
tains of each tribe hastened to do homage to the 
queen. Strikingly resplendent were many of the 
warriors with their golden fillets and torques 
and bracelets, which were enhanced by the sun- 
embrowned features, necks, and limbs of men 
who had bravely fought against the invaders 
of their island home. Semi-barbaric in their 
splendour, and wholly uncouth in the matter 
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of tattoo marks, they looked vigorous and fierce. 
The tattoo marks were works of primitive art, 
and, in many instances, masterpieces of skill 
and tribal distinction. 

With proud smiles and tears of emotion, 
Boadicea greeted her swarthy countrymen. 

Towards noon on the third day a slight com- 
motion was caused in the forest by the appear- 
ance of a few Roman soldiers escorting a person 
in full armour, but wearing unmistakable tokens 
of a tributary Briton. These men seemed to be 
intent upon seeing the queen, and, at her com- 
mand, they were conducted into her presence. 

“It is Bronrain ! ” said Peredur the Silent to 
Estrild. 

“ Bronrain — of Camulodunum ? ” she asked. 

“ The same,” replied Peredur. 

“ Bronrain ! ” she repeated, while keenly gazing 
at the man. 

“ Bronrain ? ” questioned Boadicea in surprise. 

The sunshine suddenly illuminated the face of 
the faithless one, and everybody knew he was 
Bronrain. 

Boadicea, smiling the old smile which Bronrain 
knew in the long ago, looked at the Roman soldiers, 
then fixed her gaze upon the man. For a moment 
or two there was considerable uproar, but Arlain 
stepped forward. 

“ Silence ! ” he cried. “ Boadicea would know 
the cause of this intrusion.” 

Bronrain uncovered his head. 

Then he heard a voice — the voice of the 
queen. 

“ Why come you here ? What is your errand ? ” 
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“ Listen, 0 queen ! ” exclaimed Bronrain. 
“ The Romans are arrayed on the upper plains 
north of Tamesa, south of this forest. They 
wait your coming.” 

“ And we will meet them,” replied Boadicea 
calmly. “At sunset we march forth against 
the foe. To-morrow, at sunrise, we shall be 
ready for the first stroke of battle. Are we 
agreed ? ” 

“ We are,” responded the Roman soldiers. 

“ Listen again, 0 queen ! ” exclaimed Bronrain. 
“ The days to come are full of peril. I warn 
you now ! ” 

“ No need of warning !” cried Boadicea. “ We 
shall be victorious.” 

“ Mayhap we will,” replied Bronrain ; “but, ah ! 
at what a fearful cost ! Listen again, 0 queen ! 
The Roman army is powerful ; the people are 
aroused ; they threaten vengeance — they ” 

Boadicea, who had been seated, sprang up. 
Her angered aspect, her glittering eyes, thrilled 
the Britons no less than the Romans. 

“Now, sir, and do you menace? You might 
wring my life’s blood from me, but could never 
scare me with your menaces ! Go ; tell Suetonius 
I care not what he says or does. We have been 
roused, and all our strength has gained force with 
victories. Camulodunum, London, Yerulam, are 
down, and do you think our further progress can 
be hindered by a threat ? ” 

“ Suetonious urges you to surrender, or to find 
the field against you,” said Bronrain, “ and, in 
the end, of a surety your hosts and this realm 
will be overthrown.” 
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“ Surrender ! ” exclaimed Boadicea. “ Not for 1 
all the bribes that ever tempted kingdoms ! I ] 
shall not cease my progress nor forbear the spear j 
and battle-axe because the Roman threatens. I 
Nay ! I will proceed. . . . Begone ! 0 traitor. 1 
. . . Seek your kind, and leave the last remain- 
ing Britons to their fate, to fight and conquer 
. . . fight and die . . . but never yield ... 
nay . . . never ! ” 

“Receive a kindly warning,” said Bronrain, 

“ before it is too late. Many days may not go 
by before the storm that broods will break and 
overshadow you. Yours and mine, and yonder , 
hosts that in the forest wait your bidding, must, j 
before many days, be vanquished. In one short j 
battle all will be lost ! Alas ! Your doom is 
sealed ! Woe — woe to yonder hosts.” 

“Now, now, and do you brave me?” asked 
Boadicea. “ It were foolish mercy to spare a 
traitor. Chieftains, hew down this rebel!” 

“ They dare not,” said Bronrain. “ They will jj 
not touch me.” 

“ Ho ! hew him down ! ” cried Boadicea. One 
of the chieftains attacked Bronrain, who cried, 

“ Back, back. Will ye strike a Briton down ! ” 

Boadicea held her spear aloft and the chieftains 
pressed forward. A moment later Bronrain was 
slain. 

In the confusion that ensued few could tell j 
who gave the death-blow to Bronrain. Some j 
said it was Arlain, others thought it was Derwin, 
but the Romans declared it was Boadicea herself. 
Immediately afterwards the Romans were sent 
back to Suetonius Paulinus. 


CHAPTER IV 


o 


THE STROKE OF FATE 



N hour before sunset Boadicea, un- 
attended, and accompanied only by 
Senana, entered the sacred grove. 
There Arianrod received her. Yet 


not a word passed his lips. 

The silence was profound. 

Arianrod led the queen by the hand to the foot 
of a gigantic oak, bearing on its trunk the sacred 
symbol— the Druidic cross. 

Boadicea knelt down, folded her hands upon 
her breast, and remained for some time in silent 
devotion. 


Senana stood beside her. 


Then Druidical petition and Christian prayer 
ascended together from earth to heaven, and who 
shall say that either was in vain ? 

Later on Senana heard a voice addressing the 
queen, though not a person was visible. At the 
sound of the voice the queen slightly started. 

“ Do not move, 0 queen ! ” 

As though familiar with the voice, the queen 
obeyed. Then Senana, looking aside, saw quite 
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close at hand a tall man, muffled in the azure 
robe and hood of a bard. The face was com- 
pletely concealed. Recognition was impossible. 

“ Hear me, 0 queen ! ” continued the voice in 
a low but audible tone. 

“ I hear ! ” she responded. 

“ Short time is there between devotion and 
doom. Misunderstand me not, 0 queen. Beware 
of the Romans — beware of the approaching con- 
flict. Know further, 0 queen, this is a time for 
greater caution than ever.” 

Boadicea stood up, and, approaching the 
stranger, asked, “Why so?” 

“Because danger is nigh. The Romans are 
determined to be victorious in this battle. The 
revenge of Suetonius is at hand. And now, 0 
queen, take in kindness my counsel of warning. 
Let the hosts go forth under Arlain and Derwin, 
but you remain here in security to learn the fate 
of war. Then if the battle be a failure you can 
form new plans for future success. Remain here, 

I implore you. Let the army go forth alone,” 
said the voice. 

“ The army is inseparable from me — it is 
where I am always. I will never desert it — 
never allow my hosts to go forth without me,” 
said Boadicea, adding firmly, “ I will not remain 
here.” 

“ If you will not heed, will not be wise and 
save yourself by remaining here, I charge you 
to beware. Keep neither to the right nor the 
left of the hosts, neither go forward to the 
front, but take your place in the midst of the 
multitude,” said the stranger. 
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“ I will not alter my rule, but go forth as I 
have always gone — to the front and thick of 
the battle,” replied Boadicea. 

“ Then prepare for the stroke of fate,” con- 
tinued the stranger in husky tones. 

“ In what form ? ” asked the queen. 

“ More I dare not reveal,” answered the 
stranger ; “ but this much I know, you are going 
forth to your last battle ! ” 

A shadow passed over the queen’s face, and 
she folded her hands tightly upon her breast ; 
she pressed the talisman closer to her heart. 
The prophecy seemed cruel, yet she did not 
quail. 

“ If it is truly to be my last battle,” she said 
in pathetic accents, “ I am prepared. At sunset 
I go forth, and — and if I never return — if I 
am slain in battle, know that to my latest breath 
I will be faithful to my trust. Then shall my 
people cry, ‘ Boadicea was true to Britain ! ’ ” 

Once more the queen knelt down, and re- 
mained for a few moments in silent prayer. 

Senana was visibly affected. 

Then Boadicea looked up to heaven, as if 
uttering a fervent appeal or calling witnesses 
to a vow. After that she stood up, and with 
a sigh moved away, Senana following. At the 
entrance to the enclosure Boadicea halted and 
looked back. 

“ Stranger ! ” she exclaimed, but even as she 
spoke the man vanished. 

“ It was an evil spirit,” said Boadicea to 
Senana ; “ a minion of Black Wings sent to 
tempt me from the path of duty. Neverthe- 
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less I will go forth, and if the Romans are 
victorious — if I am slain in battle, I will meet 
death and enter the hereafter. And in days to 
come all men shall say, ‘ Boadicea was true 
to Britain ! ’ ” 

Overwhelmed by emotion, and overburdened 
with thoughts, Senana remained silent, and re- 
turned with the queen to the royal part of the 
encampment. 

An hour later Senana knew that the stranger 
was Peredur the Silent. 


At sunset the British army was ready to, 
march, and only waited the word of command 
before proceeding. 

Boadicea, standing in her war-chariot, with 
Senana at her right side and Golden Beauty on 
the left, reviewed the troops. And, lo ! the great 
army, ranked close like corn in the full ear, out- 
reached the monarch’s vision, and spread aw T ay 
to the south — powerful, invincible, brilliant, and 
yet terrible. 

At last the word of command was given, and 
the queen, preceded by Arlain and Derwin, drove 
forward at the head of her army. 

“ Onward, men of Britain ! ” cried Arlain. 
“ Down yonder are the foes we seek ! ” 

“ Forward boldly to the front ! ” commanded 
Derwin. 

Then with loud shouts and prolonged cheering 
the warriors marched forward to the sound of 
battle-songs and the war-cry of “ Britain and 
Boadicea ! ” 


CHAPTER V 


THE LAST BATTLE 



BEFORE sunrise on the morrow the 
Romans and Britons were ranged in 
order of battle, and with promptitude 
on both sides the attack began. 

Boadicea took up her position at the 
edge of the plain near a belt of trees where the 
ground' was slightly higher than other parts of 
the land. The queen was dressed as for a 
festival. Her skirts were of pale azure, with an 
over-dress of pure white, and a long flowing 
mantle of rich, warm, red material. Torque and 
diadem and corslet, girdle and sandal ornaments 
were of pure gold, which glittered in the sun- 
shine. Her small round shield was embossed 
with gold, and the staff of her spear was jewelled. 
Her war-chariot was richly blazoned and adorned 
with precious metals. 

Beside the queen stood Senana, dressed in a 
tartan robe of white, green, and blue, with a 
cloak of vivid scarlet. Golden Beauty, who on 
this occasion occupied a chariot to herself, wore 
pure white, with a mantle of azure-tinted material. 
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Personal ornaments she did not wear, only the 
golden torque to prove her royal rank. 

Fiercely the battle raged. Southward across 
the plains swarmed the Britons in countless 
numbers, while to meet them rushed the Romans, 
offering the strongest opposition to their enemies. 
From dawn to twilight, from sunrise to sunset, 
the clamour of assault and the tumult of defence, 
the roar of battle-cries, the yells of triumph, the 
hail of missiles continued, with grim death stalk- 
ing everywhere in search of victims. 

Thus ended the first day of the battle, and when 
night came both armies were even. Not the 
least advantage had been gained on one side or 
the other. 

The morning of the second day began with a 
fierce attack on the part of the Britons. 

“ Suetonius Paulinus and Romans all, we are a 
thousand to your one,” cried the eager, ferocious 
warriors. “ Our hearts hunger for vengeance. 
Ye cannot escape us.” 

Suetonius heard and smiled. 

Yet, after the slaughter, he did not observe 
any decrease in the number of the Britons or the 
spirit of the attack. 

“ Britain and Boadicea ! ” shouted the Britons, 
as they rushed towards the ranks of the enemy 
and tried the effect of a lightning pace. Later 
on, roused to the highest pitch of determination, 
they advanced and threw themselves fiercely 
against their opponents. 

Then a terrible scene ensued. Down swooped 
the war-cars, numbers of them drawn by two 
horses abreast. From the axle - trees of the 
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chariots the keen falchions of great breadth pro- 
jected as the wheels revolved and inflicted the 
most ghastly wounds, rendering it a matter of 
most deadly peril to attempt any attack upon 
the vehicles on the flank. These war-cars, drawn 
up in divisions, each under its own commander, 
bore down upon the Roman lines. The spectacle 
of the charge itself ; the cheers of the combatants ; 
the rush of the horses, and the roar of the wheels, 
mingled with the clang of arms, was fearful to 
behold. Wildly the British endeavoured to force 
a passage into the ranks of the enemy — fiercely 
the Romans resisted their opponents. On both 
sides fortune and skill were, so far, equal. 

“ Forward ! ” shouted Suetonius, as he charged 
the close ranks of the enemy. 

“ Onward to victory ! ” responded the soldiers, 
plunging forward. 

Every Roman felt the cry like the voice of a 
god spurring them on. 

And from the Britons facing them rolled the 
hoarse echo, “Down with the Romans. For 
Britain and Boadicea ! ” 

Every Briton present felt the inspiration of the 
cry and became stronger than ever. 

Furiously the battle raged until moonrise. 
Still both armies were equal. 

Thus ended the second day, but a rumour was 
afloat that the third battle could not fail to 
decide the matter one way or another. For the 
Britons had fought hard, and were maddened by 
the equality of progress. The Romans were not 
satisfied with the delay in the fortune of war. 

Suetonius retired to his camp. 
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Boadicea repaired to the verge of the forest. 

Meanwhile the rising moon threw silvery 
radiance over the weary hosts, who were glad 
of brief rest. 

Weary and sickened by the terrible scenes she 
had witnessed, Golden Beauty left the battle-field, 
and, accompanied by Senana and Craid, retired to 
a small grove more than a mile away from the 
plain. There Victor the Centurion waited her 
coming, though he was still a prisoner. In the 
seclusion of that grove the friends remained 
wakeful, but resting after the anxiety of the day. 

There, too, came a band of Druidesses under 
the leadership of Arianwen, who followed the 
army wherever it went, and was ever ready to aid 
the wounded or to comfort the dying. 

An hour before midnight Senana, fearing 
sleep would overtake everybody and render 
each person powerless to wake in the morning, 
called Arianwen to her side. 

“ Sing us a chant,” said Senana. “ Sing in 
subdued tones, so that your voices may not 
travel too far.” 

Senana’s word was law. Next to the queen 
her power was regal. 

So Arianwen, leading the Druidesses, sang as 
follows : — 


“ 0 Thou life-giver, 

Spirit omnipotent, 

Mother and monarch (Ceredwin), 
Friend of the friendless, 
Comforter blessed, 

Guide of the way-worn ; 

Worthy forever 
Of worship unceasing : 
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Lo ! we implore thee, 

Bow, and beseech thee, 

Give us thy blessings, 

Send us thy smiles, and a season of peace ! 

“ Thou of the white foam, 

Queen of the ninth wave, 

Brow-bound with blossoms — 

Primroses, oak-leaves — 

Holding the healing 
Magical Vervain, 

Selago dewy, 

Samolus three-leaved, 

Mistletoe sacred, 

In thy strong left hand, 

And in thy right the rich germs of increase, 

Answer, we pray thee, 

Though battle rages, 

When and how shall our long-sufferings cease 1 ” 

Although Senana was a Christian, she still had 
a kindly feeling for the faith of her fathers, and, 
comforted by the melody, gave it the praise it 
deserved. 

In a pause of the chant one of the maidens, 
peering through the trees, exclaimed, “ There 
comes one thither through the forest-tangles 
whose waving hands are like white flowers in 
May, whose eyes are bright as glowing stars ; 
whose tresses float upon the wind as float the 
golden clouds of sunset in the sky at Beltane 
time ! ” 

Then another maiden starting forward, said, 

Her garments are all wet with dew.” 

“ She comes in haste,” said the first speaker ; 
“ I wish the moon-mist lifted that I might see 
her better.” 
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Then Arianwen stepped forth and looked. “ It 
is the queen ! ” she exclaimed. 

Senana went forward to meet Boadicea, and 
conducted her into the grove. 

“ Hail, monarch, hail ! ” cried the Druidesses. 

“ Hail, Druidesses, hail !” responded the queen. 
Then turning to Arianwen, she said : “I fain 
would worship, dew-wet as I am, and somewhat 
shaken after furious fight. Yet not more furious 
than my will is ; nay, nor yet more shaken than 
the Romans ! Morning brings further conflict, 
yet I would rest here with a sisterhood whose 
mission is to give sweet sympathy in hours of 
dark soul-shadow, woe and pain.” 

“ Soul-shadow !” exclaimed Arianwen. “ There 
is anguish in your tone, great queen. What ails 
you ? ” 

“Naught ails me, priestess,” answered Boadicea, 
“ save a slight languor after battle. . . . After 
resting awhile, this strong right arm of mine shall 
break the battle-axe upon them yet. . . . Now 
I yearn to know how shall the morrow’s doings 
turn, and who shall be the victor — Roman or 
Briton ? Speak, Arianwen.” 

The Druidess replied in silvery recitative : — 

“ Boadicea ! 

Moonless and mystic 
Is the dim Future. 

Bain-mists and vapours 
Shroud its faint outline ; 

Snow, snow eternal, 

Crowns every summit ; 

Cloud-fold and cloudlet 
Hover forever 
Over its perilous 
Crags adamantine. 
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Only the watcher, 

Patient and silent, 

Sometimes beholds through 
The rifts of the rain-mist 
The realms of the Future 
Touched by a moment’s 
Fullness of sunshine. 

And to their vision 
It is a trackless 
Begion of forests, 

Sinuous, pathless, 

Luring the footsteps 
Into its mazes 

For good or for evil, through sunshine and gloom ! 

“ Blindly we all must 
Press ever onward, 

Making a pathway 
Where all is trackless, 

Seeking the centre 
Heights of the mountains, 

Scaling the cliff-lines, 

Beaching the summit 
With heart unquailing, 

With soul unflinching, 

But never asking 
Of the grim Future 
Question or promise, 

Patiently waiting the guerdon and doom ! 

“Boadicea! 

Seek not the meaning 
Of Time’s strange riddles, 

Sorrow on sorrow 
Thickly and fast falls 
Into our island. 

Faster they will fall 
Till we are silent, 

Silent and sleeping the sleep of the brave ! 

“Death comes in kindness, 

Fondly entreats us 
With sweet persuasion, 
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Passionate, eloquent, 

Lovingly tender, 

And we refuse not 
His loving hand-grasp. 

Mild and meek is he, 

And he would win us 
With sweet caresses 
If we allow him. 

Who therefore would not 
Follow his footsteps 1 
For he brings solace 
To the sad- hearted, 

And rest, balmy rest, 

To all who pass into his palace — the grave ! ” 


“ Priestess, you are but a dreamer ! ” exclaimed 
Boadicea. “ I know that death must lead us all 
through drowsy silence to an unseen sphere where 
life reigns everlasting. There Death, a vanquished 
king, deposed, lies low among his captors. There- ; 
fore I fear not death ! It is this glib and slippery j 
life I dread, with its vain promises, its flatteries ' 
that have ever lured me on. . . . This life . . . 
this hungry hope — this wild unrest that beggars 
me of thought, and thralls my soul with a dull 
wretchedness giving birth to fierce desires . . j 
Arianwen mildly urged the queen to take rest, I 
and not return to the battle-plain. 

“ Soft speeches fail to stay me,” said the queen. 

“ My course will on, breaking a thousand curbs , 
about my feet ... Not all the prayers and 
power of priest can stay my progress, which yet 
shall end in red triumphal fires, and scattered 
flowers, and feasts, and vanquished foes !” ] 

By-and-by the queen rested awhile, but in the ] 
morning moonlight Peredur came with a warning. | 
“ Beware ! ” he cried. “ Yonder plain will soon 
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be perilous for you, O queen. Return to the camp 
and let your generals fight for you.” 

“ Remain with me,” pleaded Arianwen. “ Re- 
main until this battle is decided.” 

“Nay, nay !” replied Boadicea. “ In my own 
hands I hold the reins of war. With my own 
eyes I see success — success, nearer and nearer 
coming, crowning all the efforts of my life with 
freedom and fame ! . . . Now, priestess, let your 
prayers be not of death, but life — life that shall 
vanquish Roman power. . . . Farewell awhile ! 
We shall be conquerors ! The Roman eagle, 
broken of wing, shall crawl and perish before the 
fury of our feet ! Farewell ! ” 


\ 
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!jT was daybreak. 

Romans and Britons alike were 
ranged ready for battle. 

Down from the edge of the forest 
marched three hundred young and 
sturdy Britons led by Erbyn. In their midst 
Boadicea, standing in her state war-car, was robed 
as on the previous days. In her left hand she 
held a shield, in the right a spear. On her breast 
was the sacred draconic talisman. 

Long, exulting cries from the British army 
greeted the queen, to whom the plain looked like 
a forest of waving shields, swaying clubs, and 
uplifted battle-axes. 

“On, Britons, on!” exclaimed Boadicea. “Sue- 
tonius has played with us long enough. Now will 
we close with him. Let the signal of attack be 
given ! Muster the hosts ! Hasten to the front ! ” 

Into the ranks rolled Boadicea’s war-chariot, 
which was drawn up in the same position as 
before, and was supported by similar vehicles be- 
longing to the leading warriors. Far as the eye 
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could see along the edge of the plain the Britons 
had ranged their wives and daughters in chariots, 
from which the whole d&attle could be safely 
watched. 

When Boadicea, with her daughters beside 
her, took up her position opposite the track lead- 
ing directly into the forest, the signal was given, 
and after a brief silence, a burst of yells from the 
Britons warned the spectators that the fight had 
begun. Loudly the war-cries rang through the 
air. The inspiration of victory was upon the 
hosts. The certainty of success beamed in every 
countenance. Everywhere the generals vied with 
each other as to who should make the first- pas- 
sage through the enemy’s ranks. Historic and 
heroic modes of warfare were pitted against each 
other, and fearful was the struggle. 

It was noon. 

On pressed the Romans, down bore the Britons, 
and tossed like drift of the sea were brave men 
on both sides. Numbers fell and disappeared, 
and others took their places. Loud and pro- 
longed were the cries, while the commanders on 
both sides led their hosts onward. 

Meanwhile Boadicea keenly watched the battle. 
Two persons secured her fixed attention. They 
were Arlain and Suetonius Paulinus, both care- 
fully guiding their hosts; both moving forward 
slowly but with surety ; both confident of 
success. 

“ Forward ! Onward ! Press through ! shouted 
Suetonius. 

“ On, Britons, on ! ” shouted Arlain. 

“ For Britain and Boadicea ! ” cried Derwin, 
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and all the hosts enthusiastically responded 
“ Britain and Boadicea ! ” 

It was sunset. 

Never had the Britons been more confident. 

Never had Suetonius been more certain of success. 

Never had Arlain been more anxious. 

“ Forward ! Strike, and spare not ! ” cried 
Derwin ! “ Lo ! the evil powers of Black Wings 

are against us, but they shall not prevail ! ” 

Boadicea, standing in her chariot, still brave 
and fearless, inspired the hosts better than any 
war-song, better than any word or war-cry of 
celebrated general, or renowned veteran. 

Louder grew the din of battle ; louder the roar 
of chariot- wheels ; louder the war-cries; while 
fearfully the struggle increased. The rattle of 
lance and spear against uplifted shields ; the dull, 
heavy, and monotonous thud of clubs; and the 
clang of battle-axes against helmet and armour, 
increased terribly. 

The charge of cavalry was remarkable ; the 
attack of infantry was splendid. 

Over all the golden glory of the setting sun 
fell glittering, and then crept slowly like a 
radiant mist, almost completely obscuring the 
distance. 

Only Arlain, Derwin and the other generals, 
with the cavalry and infantry in the front, could 
see the course of war. Once more loud cheers 
were heard ascending in rapid succession. Once 
more Arlain shouted, “ On, Britons, on ! ” Once 
more Suetonius pressed his hosts forward, and 
Derwin, advancing with the veterans, urged them 
to break the Roman lines. 
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Confusion 

Those who could see with any certainty through 
the sunset haze, were sure that the Britons had 
hemmed the Romans into a fatal corner. 

Once more the queen heard the triumphant 
cry, “ For Britain and Boadicea ! ” 

Like a storm-wind of the equinox the Romans 
pressed and surged forward. Like trees before 
a gale, the British lines swayed to and from 
the Romans, now almost yielding, now recover- 
ing ; at times ready to bend and break, but still 
heroically struggling against the foe. • 

Then one of the Roman legions, like a wedge, 
pressed on, and with delirious shouts of triumph 
broke through the British lines. A few moments 
later the legion under Suetonius Paulinus bore 
down upon the Britons and completed the success 
of the charge. 

The tumult was fearful. The panic was inde- 
scribable. The utmost efforts of the British 
generals failed to find any remedy for the dis- 
order. The confusion was irretrievable. Step 
by step, inch by inch, the Romans forced their 
way, until at length the Britons were driven 
hither and thither along the plain. 

Foremost in the fighting lines of the Britons 
were Arlain and Derwin. In vain they tried to 
restore order ; in vain they tried to inspire the 
hosts with confidence. But their voices were 
lost in the tumult and din of the armies. Every 
moment added to the dead and wounded around 
them, yet those stern generals remained true to 
their duty. They were the chief supports of the 
army, and they would not leave the field. Thou- 
sands fled, and, at last, only faithful veterans 
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remained. The battle had laid a heavy hand on 
all of them. Wounded, exhausted, they still 
stood unflinching. Not a word was spoken. 
These brave warriors were prepared for death, 
and the pride of their race would not permit 
flight. Suddenly the Romans surrounded them. 

“ Save yourselves — protect the queen ! ” 
shouted Arlain to his men. 

The next instant, pierced by a Roman lance, 
he staggered and fell. One moment later he was 
dead. 

Derwin, almost blinded, waved his hand, and 
cried aloud, “Forward! Onward! For Britain 
and Boadicea ! ” 

The next moment the heroic Silure fell back 
into the arms of a veteran. An instant later he, 
too, had joined his comrades. 

Thus heroism and tragedy were wedded on the 
fields of death. 


Boadicea watched the struggle; and, eagerly 
expectant of victory, was on the point of driving 
nearer the scene of action, when Erbyn rode 
swiftly up. 

“ Stay where you are ! ” he cried, and the queen 
remained, never moving a muscle, while the con- 
flict on the plain increased. But when the tide 
of battle turned, and a veteran running towards 
her, cried, “ All is lost ! The Romans have won ! ” 
Boadicea’s lips quivered. • 

No need of further message. No need to go 
down to the dying and the wounded ; no need to 
think of anything but the humiliating defeat ! 
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Yet the queen would linger for her brave 
generals — for Arlain and for Derwin. 

Boadicea said she would wait. 

“You will wait — for ever — for them ! ” ex- 
claimed Erbyn, while Senana hastened to the 
queen. 

For the first time in her life Boadicea’s courage 
failed her, and she burst into tears. 

“ Alas ! all is lost ! ” she wailed pitifully, as if 
smitten by a terrible blow. 

Then Erbyn sprang into the royal chariot, 
seized the reins, and driving at a furious rate, 
fled the place. 

“ Lost ! Lost ! ” cried the queen, Senana sup- 
porting her. 

On fast and furiously Erbyn drove, and the 
queen, like a child, allowed her faithful com- 
panion and friend to place her low down in the 
chariot- 

Thus, with her head pillowed in Senana’s lap, 
Boadicea was borne to the British camp. 
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[HROUGH stately trees surrounding the 
British camp the sunset appeared like 
a red, low-burning fire beside the gates 
of the west. From the high ridges, 
the marshes, and the swamps of Essex, 
serried with deep dykes and far reaches of river 
and sea, looked like a victim of death, over which 
twilight slowly drew its purple pall. 

Golden Beauty and Victor the Centurion stood 
together, gazing away westward — homeward. 

“I am glad they persuaded you to return,” 
said Victor. 

“ I wished to remain with the queen — I longed 
to be present at the last — if ever there will be an 
end to this war,” said Golden Beauty. “ Yet I 
have one consolation.” 

“ What is that ? ” asked Victor. 

“The talisman has protected the queen from 
harm and hurt — from deadly wound, and from 
death. All her efforts have been crowned with 
success, and victory must come,” said Golden 
Beauty enthusiastically. “ Indeed, who could 
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withstand the mighty army, countless as the 
trees of the forest, surrounding the queen these 
days ? ” 

Victor smiled, but did not reply. 

Golden Beauty continued. 

“ I think — I hope Boadicea has faith in the 
sacred talisman. She has never taken it off her 
neck since I placed it there, and, so far, she has 
overcome her enemies and victory has followed 
her path ; not a wound or scar came to her in 
Caerlud, and, truly, every moment therein was 
fraught with peril. Not a scar or hurt came to 
her in Verulam, and, truly, there her life was 
many times in jeopardy. And during the past 
few days she has escaped danger when others 
have fallen.” 

“ Do the Druids believe the serpent’s egg has 
the power to vanquish death ? ” asked Victor. 

“Not to vanquish death when the appointed 
time comes for it,” replied the damsel. “ But 
they believe it is possible by many means — by 
knowledge of star-lore, by careful foresight, and 
by the sacred anguinium worn as an amulet and 
used as a talisman — to ward off the evil influence 
of enemies, of disease, of fatal wound, and even 
to avert death for a time.” 

“Still they believe that death, when the ap- 
pointed time comes, is unpreventable,” said 
Victor. 

“Thus have I been taught to believe,” an- 
swered Golden Beauty. “ But I understand 
death to be a necessity for the welfare of our 
souls, which are immortal. And, after death, 
our souls will pass through new existences, like 
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migrating birds, until they attain final union with 
God. We Britons believe our souls to be masters 
of death. Therefore we do not fear the end of 
this life. For you see, Victor, we are sure of 
immortality hereafter ! ” 

The maiden’s eyes glowed with the certainty 
of future satisfaction and happiness. 

They were both silent for a while. Victor 
had solemn thoughts about Golden Beauty. He 
yearned to teach her the truths of Christianity, 
and yet he patiently waited the opportune time 
for revealing the faith which the British princess 
knew he cherished. But at present his wishes 
must be deferred. Love had drawn the Roman 
and the Briton together ; love should be the influ- 
ence to guide Golden Beauty to the feet of Christ. 

Victor stood looking intently at her while she 
gazed away to the west. Then turning to him, 
she said, “The sun has set. How beautiful to 
go to rest like that.” 

Her tone was soothing. 

“ And while you gazed at the sunset,” remarked 
Victor, “ it seemed to me as though you beheld a 
vision.” 

“ So it seemed to me,” she replied, “ like a 
| j vision of the end — the borderland of earthly life 

— dividing us from immortality.” 

Again she was silent for a minute. 

Then, in a voice like a paean of victory, she 
exclaimed, “ Victor, one day we two shall cross 
that borderland.” 

“Yea, my beloved !” he responded, “and may 
both of us find ourselves together at the feet of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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Golden Beauty started. 

“ His— feet— the Galilean? Ah, Victor!” ex- 
claimed the princess, “ Melyn forbade ” 

“ I know, I know,” replied Victor sadly, in a 
deep yearning accent. 

“There, do not be distressed,” said Golden 
Beauty quickly. “ I can do as I please. And 
— Victor — dearest — I will at least hear what you 
have to say — you shall tell me all about Him 
of Nazareth ! I promise you shall— but — not 
now ! ” 

Eagerly Victor seized her hand, and kissed it. 
He was grateful for that promise. 

By this time the purple shadows of twilight 
were crowding into the forest. Day was dead, 
and with slow but majestic footsteps Night 
approached the camp. 

Golden Beauty and Victor lingered a moment, 
and were turning away, when a rustling noise 
among the branches attracted their attention. 

Instantly Peredur the Silent sprang towards 
them. 

“ Lost — the battle is lost. The Romans have 
conquered ! ” he exclaimed breathlessly. 

Golden Beauty’s heart sank within her. 

“ Boadicea— is she— safe ? ” asked the princess. 

“Safe?” — ay! she is safe,” replied Peredur. 
“ But she is sorely in need of comfort. Go to 
her — you will soothe her ; she will heed you ! 
Go, princess ! ” 

“ I will. Where is she ? ” 

“Down yonder in the royal enclosure, where 
Senana has been borne slightly wounded,” replied 
Peredur. 
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“ Boadicea wounded ? ” asked Golden Beauty. 

“ Nay ; but Senana is, and has need of 
care.” 

“ I will go at once,” said Golden Beauty. 

“ Go,” said Peredur. “ Go, and for mercy’s 
sake warn her not to stir from the camp. If she 
goes forth again the Romans will take her 
prisoner. Warn her, coax her ; do anything, 
everything, to persuade her to remain in camp.” 

“ I will do anything — everything, for Boadicea 
and Britain,” exclaimed Golden Beauty. 

Then, leaving Victor and Peredur together, 
the princess hastened to the queen. 

Five minutes and a few paces brought Golden 
Beauty to a quiet nook beyond the margin of 
the royal enclosure, where she paused to look 
through the interlaced branches of the trees 
before entering the queen’s presence. 

What she saw filled her soul with sorrow and 
gloom. The princess pressed her hand to her 
heart and trembled. 

For Boadicea stood with folded arms, immov- 
able as a statue. Her dauntless eyes looked 
eastward through the trees to the dark blue 
heavens, where rising stars slowly appeared. 
One star glittered more than all the others. Its 
penetrating light attracted the queen, until her 
gaze became fixed as by a weird enthralment. 
Steadily the queen gazed for a time, then 
suddenly turning away she slowly paced the 
sward, Golden Beauty watching her. Boadicea 
appeared more majestic than ever. Her face 
was pale and shadowed, and the expression on 
it varied with every thought. Now it was 
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glorious, sad and reproachful, then indignant, 
awful — terrible. Around her lips a firm woeful 
smile played, changing to curves of scorn. Her 
soul was far away — face to face with immortality. 
Once more she looked for the star, but in vain. 
It had vanished. Then she pressed her hand on 
her heart and sighed audibly. 

Quietly and gently Golden Beauty stole to 

her side. 

“ Beloved queen ! ” whispered the princess. 
“Have you no word for me?” 

Lovingly and tenderly the maiden kissed the 
queen’s hand. 

Boadicea did not immediately reply, but re- 
mained looking steadily at the princess, who, 
for a moment, quailed utterly, so deep was the 
agony, yet so fearless the spirit burning in the 
depths of those grand eyes. 

Th§n the queen’s lips quivered as if with pam, 
and she answered, “0 Teg&u Eurgain, we are 
all undone ! You know the truth.” 

“ Alas ! I know the truth,” answered Golden 
Beauty. “Yet do not say that all is undone. 
Are there none left to fight more battles with 
you ? Men of the same true strength and tried, 
your friends of long long years and many 
wars, remain to fight the quarrel out and van- 
quish Rome’s oppression — Britain’s bane ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” murmured the queen, “ now that 
strong Arlain and Derwin are slain, and Senana 
sorely wounded, I am forlorn. And yet . . . 
and yet I am a Briton, with a British heart to 
suffer — death sooner than disgrace ! Come closer, 
maid, and press your hand against my aching 
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heart. Tell me, does it not throb — ay ! wildly 
palpitate, for Britain’s honour ? ” 

Boadicea’s lips quivered. Her face grew paler ; 
her hands were cold as ice — cold and clammy — 
cold and heavy. Her voice faltered. 

“ Dear queen, you are in pain,” moaned Golden 
Beauty. 

“Just a paltry twitch that follows shiverings, 
fostered by this defeat,” said the queen. 

“ I P r ay you let me lead you to yonder nook, 
there to rest awhile,” said the princess tenderly. 

“ Yea, lend me your arm, and lead me to yon 
sheltered spot, where we may hold converse un- 
seen, unheard,” said Boadicea. 

Golden Beauty did as the queen requested, 
and with her own mantle carefully propped 
Boadicea in an easy posture beside a mossy 
bank. 

“There,” said the queen sighing, “that will 
do. So now I think I shall gain comfort and a 
little ease. After brief rest I will return to 
camp.” 

For a short time there was silence, then the 
queen resumed. 

“They made me flee. Erbyn drove fast and 
furiously from the plain. Senana, though sorely 
wounded, held me up until we reached the camp. 
Then I came here for peace and quiet in my woe. 

I saw it all — our hosts confused and overthrown 
— saw proud Arlain with unbending head — saw 
Derwin with strong uplifted hand — saw all, and 
knew that victory crowned the Homans ! ” 

“ Yet, in the future, you can go forth again,” 
said Golden Beauty. “Arviragus now fighting 
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in the west, and Venusius — they, for the honour 
of our wave-girt isle, will bring their hosts to aid 
you. Failing them, come with me to the home 
of Olwen, to the home of brave Caractacus, and 
there bide the time until opportunity approaches 
for renewed and stronger action.” 

Boadicea shook her head. 

“ If I would fight the battle out, it must be 
here, or down betwixt this forest and the sea. 
To-morrow I will leave the camp, and ” 

“ 0 queen, I implore you, do not leave this 
camp before the warriors deem it safe,” said 
Golden Beauty. 

“I do not fear the Romans ! ” exclaimed 
Boadicea impatiently. “Let no one say I am 
afraid of them. And none will dare to stop me 
if I wish to go. Let but to-morrow come — then 
see what I will do ! ” 

Bqadicea was strongly agitated, but Golden 
Beauty soothed her. 

Once more a twitch of pain caused the queen’s 
lips to quiver. 

“Oh gracious queen,” said Golden Beauty, 
“press the sacred talisman against your heart. 
It has the power to ease the sorest pain.” 

Boadicea did as the maiden desired, and 
for a few moments there was silence between 
them. 

Then burying her face in her hands, the majestic 
queen was lost in the weeping woman. 

Recovering from her tears, Boadicea lamented 
over her sorrows. 

“Alas!” she murmured, “I am forlorn, dis- 
tressed, and now alone in woe. Come, maiden, 
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press your hand against my heart, and kiss my 
fevered lips ! ” 

Golden Beauty did as the queen requested. 

“ Now,” said Boadicea, “ leaning upon your 
arm, I will rejoin the others.” 

Slowly the queen, led by Golden Beauty, re- 
turned to the royal enclosure. 

There Boadicea revived, and for a time regained 
her wonted composure, though she was unusually 
silent, and everybody knew that her grief must 
have its course. 

By-and-by night came, and brought sleep to 
tired eyes and dreams to weary brains. 

It was midnight. 

Not a sound could be heard but the night wind 
moaning among the trees. 

Golden Beauty thought it resembled a wail. 
She listened attentively, and heard it again and 
again. Her self-imposed vigil was in many re- 
spects a solace to her mind. For so long as 
Boadicea remained sad-hearted, with tendencies 
to melancholy, the princess felt it her duty to 
comfort and cheer her. At the same time, she 
had been told by Peredur that the Romans lurked 
down on the verge of the forest, and were within 
dangerous distance of the British camp. So she 
remained wide-awake and watchful, ready to warn 
the queen of danger. 

Slowly the moonbeams crept through the forest, 
touching the boles of pollard oaks and beeches 
with radiance, trembling among ivy-wreaths'that 
kindly concealed the ravages of time upon hoary 
trunks and lichen-covered boughs of ancient trees, 
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and flinging a silvery haze everywhere. Weird 
and fantastic shadows fell across the grass, while 
every now and then the deer moved their antlers 
uneasily in ferny hollows of rest. 

By-and-by, from the thickest part of the 
copse fringing the royal enclosure, a figure 
emerged into the moonlight. At first Golden 
Beauty could not clearly see because of the 
moon-mist, but when the figure beckoned to 
her, she went quickly forward in response to 
the signal. 

It was Peredur the Silent. 

“ Come here,” he whispered, and she went. 
“ Follow me,” he added, and she followed him a 
short distance into the copse from which he 
came. 

“Early in the night I warned Boadicea of 
danger,” he said, “ and, from what I have proved 
to my own satisfaction, I fear Roman spies are 
abroad. If I am not wholly mistaken, I saw a 
stranger wandering near the royal enclosure. 
Therefore, go now quietly and awaken the queen 
if she is sleeping. Ask her to come here — to me. 
Do not awaken the others.” 

Golden Beauty obeyed, and presently returned 
a little in advance of the queen. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Boadicea. 

Peredur told her of his suspicions. 

“ What would you have me do ? ” asked the 
queen. 

“ Follow me at once,” replied Peredur. “ You 
must come too, princess. Erbyn is waiting with 
a chariot, and Craid is there also. Quick ; there 
is no time to be lost ! ” 
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The queen and Golden Beauty, guided by 
Peredur, hastened beyond the camp to a copse 
leading northward. There they were told to 
wait until Peredur went to see all was safe. In- 
stantly he ran back. 

“ Come ! ” he gasped breathlessly. “ Come ! 
Come at once ! The Romans are upon us ! ” 

With one hand he seized the queen, with the 
other he grasped Golden Beauty. “Run — run 
for your lives ! ” he said, and with him they ran — 
on — on into the thicket, until breathless and ex- 
hausted they reached the place where Erbyn and 
Craid waited for them. 


Suddenly a well-known voice aroused them. 
They looked back and saw before them Victor 
the Centurion. He was pale as death, but calm. 
One look into his face increased Golden Beauty’s 
fears, and now she knew for a certainty that the 
Romans were at hand. 

“Is there no escape?” asked Peredur, as 
Boadicea stood looking helplessly before her. 

“ None whatever,” replied Victor. “ The camp 
is surrounded.” 


“ Come hither, Victor,” said the queen, and the 
centurion went to her. 

“I care not for myself,” said Boadicea, “but 
for my sake protect Golden Beauty. Save her, if 
not me, from the Romans.” 

For a moment she stood aloof from her com- 
panions. Quick as lightning she swallowed a few 
berries which contained a subtle and deadly 
poison remarkable for its rapid action. 

Then, with a proud, calm look upon her face, 
she gazed at the setting moon. With one hand 
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she held back her glittering golden hair, while 
the other was stretched up towards the silent 
heavens. Her face became pallid, almost ghastly. 
Her eyes glittered with an unusually fiery light. 
Her lips quivered with emotion. In a clear and 
distinct voice she cried aloud : “ Farewell ! I die 
a Briton, with a British heart to suffer death 
sooner than disgrace ! ” 

Then, with a moan, she would have fallen, but 
Peredur and Erbyn stretched forth their arms to 
receive her. 

Tenderly they placed the queen on the sward, 
where she swooned, but revived again, though 
only to mutter : “ Where are they gone ? . . . 
Now, now. ... I scorch. ... I burn. . . . Now, 
now .... I freeze . . . my eyes . . . grow 
dim . . . the ninth wave . . . drags me . . . 
down. . . . Ah, now ! . . . they come . . . too 
late'’ . . . too . . . late ! ” 

When the Romans came Boadicea was dead ! 

The talisman had failed ! 


“ It was a subtle poison,” remarked Erbyn, 
as he looked down at the brave queen’s pale 
face. 

“It was the hand of fate,” responded 
Peredur. 

Then, slowly and solemnly, Victor and Golden 
Beauty returned to the British camp. But Erbyn 
and Peredur remained beside the dead queen, and 
the Romans returned to Suetonius Paulinus, say- 
ing, “ Boadicea is dead ! ” 
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Through the dim distance of ages the name of 
Boadicea glows like a star of the first magnitude 
— shines, and the radiance thereof shall never 
wane while there are Britons with brave hearts 
and true, ready to suffer death rather than 
disgrace ! I 

In the early British chronicles the celebrated 
Queen of the Iceni, called Boadicea by the 
Romans, appears under the name of Vuddig, or 1 

Boeddig, which translated into English is — 1 

Victoria. I 




CHAPTER VIII 


ACQUITTAL 


“ Spg^pOADICEA is dead ! ” 

m IpbgS The tidings passed from lip to lip 
H liPyn in the British camp, making the 
latest scene of the tragedy pathetic 
and ever memorable in the minds 
of those who had witnessed the last moments of 
the brave queen. 

“ Boadicea is dead ! ” 


Those simple but heart-rending words scattered 
the fairest hopes of the Britons to the winds. 
The people silently looked at each other for sign 
or token of deliverance from their enemies, but 


none came. The warriors sighed over valour 
wasted, over services rendered useless, and power 
now lost apparently for ever. 

Arianrod prophesied future glory for Britain ; 
Senana advised them to wait the return of Arvi- 


ragus the Pendragon from his battles with the 
Romans in the west; Melyn urged the reserve 
of energies for future action. But all to no pur- 
pose. In their cherished dreams they had beheld 
an empire of shadowy vastness, a monarch of 
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monarchs, a victory unparalleled, a triumph 
incomparable, and freedom — unlimited freedom 
for Britain. But they awoke to find themselves 
fleeing they knew not where to, in the supreme 
agony of defeat. 

“ Boadicea is dead ! ” 

Like a wail that could not be silenced, the 
words passed from the camp, out and away through 
the length and breadth of the land, and the echo 
thereof lasted for more than three hundred years, 
when the Romans quitted Britain for ever ! 

Early in the morning after Boadicea’s death, 
while the Druids congregated in the sacred en- 
closure for consultation about the queen’s burial, 
three strange circumstances startled the camp. 

A white hare was seen running wildly around 
the inscribed oak. Its appearance was regarded 
by the Britons as an omen of further disaster. 

Ian the son of Lleenog was found dead, with a 
cord of twisted hides around his neck, fulfilling 
the ancient prophecy about the “sign of the || 
strangler.” * 

A weird and black-robed figure scared the 
people by rushing at and grasping the Arch- 
druid of Caer Evroc (York), then crying in a loud 
voice — 

“ Behold ! I seize him, and accuse him of a 
crime for which suspicion has fallen upon me.” 

The Arch-druid’s face grew pale, while in 
trembling accents he asked the meaning of the 
assault. 


“ You know me ! ” cried the person. “ Deny 
it not. You slew Cadarn the Arch-druid of 
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Mona (Anglesey), and with that crime I charge 
you. 

“I—, I—,” faltered the priest. 

“ Deny it not. I would know you in the midst 
of thousands,” replied the person. 

Hearing the voice, and thinking she recognised 
it, Golden Beauty hastened to the enclosure. 

“ Torth ! ” she cried, in amazement. 

“Ay! I am Torth,” replied the woman. 
“Come hither, Golden Beauty, and witness my 

acquittal ! ” . TT i • i 

Then in a few words, Torth of Dim Hole said 

she had made a vow to find the man who slew 
Cadarn, and after weary search discovered him 
in the Arch-druid of Caer Evroc. 

“Listen!” cried Torth. “Ye were kinsmen. 
There was a feud between ye because of the love 
of a woman. Deny it not ! And, in jealous 
revenge, you slew Cadarn. Acquit me fully o 
the crime with which I have been charged, or 
prove my words untrue, and have me slain on 
the altar of sacrifice!” 

In the profound silence that followed I orthos 
impeachment, everybody watched the Arch-druid s 
face, on which the pallor rapidly increased. 

“ Acquit me ! ” cried Torth, “ or prove me guilty 
of the crime ! ” 

Then, standing boldly forth from amongst the 
fraternity, the Arch-druid of Caer Evroc (York) 
admitted his guilt, and gave Torth the public 
acquittal she deserved. 

Surprise, indignation, and sorrow filled the 
hearts of the Druids with unutterable emotion. 

“ Life for life is the customary penalty for such 
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an offence,” said Arianrod solemnly, “ therefore 
I sentence the Arch-druid of Caer Evroc (York) 
to death, and that speedily, because he was 
above suspicion.” 

“Slay him not,” cried Torth. “Let his 
admission and my acquittal here publicly in 
the presence of the Druids be sufficient ! I am 
satisfied, and can go back to Siluria free from the 
foul suspicion that has nearly killed me. Punish 
him if you will, but spare his life. A man may 
be tempted or driven to do anything by the love 
of a woman ! ” 

So the Arch-druid’s life was spared, but he 
was doomed to banishment from the Isle of 
Britain. 

Thus Torth gained acquittal. 


CHAPTER IX 


BESIDE THE SILVER SEA 


H CCORDING to tradition the burial of 
Boadicea was profusely magnificent, 
after which the British army in the east 
of the island dispersed. Many of the 
warriors joined the indomitable Pen- 
dragon, described by Juvenal as “ Arviragus the 
car-borne British King,” who had left Caerlud, 
and with Yenusius and Galgacus, Prince of the 
Strathclyde Britons, bravely fought against the 
Romans in the west and elsewhere. 

Senana returned to her home in the land of 
the Coritani, and there remained until her 
wounds were healed, after which she started to 
join Arviragus in the west, and, lingering there, 
became a member of the “ House of God ” in 
Avallon, near Glastonbury, where, according to 
tradition, the exiled Joseph of Arimathea dwelt 
and died. 

Melyndra and Mora, with their aunt Estrild, 
were taken to Suetonius Paulinus, who, later on, 
sent them to Rome. 

Victor the Centurion was ordered back to Isca 
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Silurum, Golden Beauty, Craid, and Peredur the | 
Silent and Melyn the Ovate accompanying him. 
With them went Estrild’s son Erbyn, whose fame 1 
as Boadicea s charioteer reached Arviragus, who | 
requested the young man’s services in the I 
west. | 

Pleasant was the home-going of the beautiful 
princess, who remained with Valeria and her 
daughters in “ Old Caerleon upon Usk ” for 1 
fourteen days. 

Then, escorted by Victor and a few Roman I 
soldiers, Golden Beauty with Craid and Melyn jj 
proceeded to Glan-M6r. 1 

. glowing sunset light of a day when the I 

air was calm and sultry, without a cloud to mar 1 
the serenity of the sapphire sky, and only the 1 
shadows of trees to fleck the emerald grass, or f 
of birds wings upon still pools, the wanderers : 
passed the Vale of Worship on their way home. 
Thence on they went, up hill and down dale, 
through Siluria, and it was twilight when they 
approached within sight of the old home. 

Dark and rugged against the evening sky 
appeared the stronghold of Caractacus, with its 
gardens sloping to the channel called by Olwen 
“ the silver sea.” 

Far and faint and spectral loomed the distant 
headlands, beyond which, through a soft haze, 
Atlantic rollers were destructively coiling and 
recoiling around the land to be known in 
distant ages as “ lost Lyonesse.” 

Purple in the twilight were the deep vales of 
Devonia and the glades of Siluria, where, in later 
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centuries, Arthur the King was to tread the 
footprints of Caractacus. 

With unutterable gladness of heart Golden 
Beauty once more gazed upon the scenes familiar 
to her from childhood, and in silence she rode 
between Victor and Craid to the portals of Glan- 
M6r. Then her voice was once more heard. 

“ Home again ! ” she cried. 

A moment later Olwen was embracing her 
“ beloved child,” and amid smiles and tears 
welcomed her “ Home again ! ” 

Warm were the greetings between the 
wanderers and those who had remained at Glan- 
M6r, and for many days in the home of Olwen 
the people held high festival to celebrate the 
return of Golden Beauty. Thither came the 
exiled Druidic fraternity from the Vale of Worship 
and elsewhere. With them were Heilyn the son 
of Gorith, and Melyn and Peredur the Silent. 
Everybody’s heart was glad ; and when the truth 
oozed out that Golden Beauty had plighted her 
troth to Victor the Roman Centurion, who was 
also a “ Nazarene,” the friends forgave the 
“ offence ” in their delight in having their prin- 
cess home again. 

Then Craid the Brave ceased grumbling, and 
Peredur the Silent was merry, and Melyn the 
Ovate rejoiced because the travellers had returned 
without scar or injury of any kind. 

By-and-by Victor the Centurion returned to 
Isca Silurum, and Golden Beauty remained with 
Olwen until the Roman was ready to claim his 
bride. 

In a few days the British princess had settled 
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down to the old familiar life, and Morwen said it I 
seemed as though she had “ never been away." 

Thrice between the winter and spring Victor I 
came to Glan-Mor, and each time Golden Beauty, % 
at her own request, heard the story of Christ, I 
and the sect to which afterwards she became a | 
convert. f 

Love had drawn the Briton and the Roman | 
together, and by love the British princess was I 
guided to the feet of Christ. | 

During a visit to Isca Silurum Golden Beauty, f 
in the presence of Valeria, her family and friends, = 
was received into the primitive Christian com- \ 
munity, of which her kinswoman, known as \ 
“ Claudia the British princess,” was a member. I 

When violets filled the woodland slopes of f 
Siluria with their sweet and odorous breath, and i 
primrose stars clustered in every hollow, Victor f 
the Centurion claimed his bride. s 

01 wen consented to witness the Christian , 
marriage ceremony, but Melyn, who lamented the ; ; 
perversion of his princess from the ancient faith 
of her kindred, retired to the castle of Caractacus, 
where Heilyn the son of Gorith, now Arch-druid ' 
of Mona, in succession to Cadarn, remained in the 
hope that brighter days were in store for the 
Druids. 

Soon after sunrise the bridal party from Gian- 1 
Mor descended the cliffs and entered the great 
cave, where in the days of old the shrine of 
Dwynwen, the Celtic Venus, was to be found. 
But all vestiges of the Druidical belief had been ( 
removed, and only huge rocks, forming the base 
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of an ancient altar, remained. These were deco- 
rated with a profusion of primroses and violets 
and other April blossoms, and from the midst of 
them arose a primitive wooden cross, below which 
was placed the emblem of the Holy Trinity 
wrought in shamrocks. 

The group around the altar consisted only of 
those nearest and dearest to the bride and bride- 
groom. Olwen, stately and handsome as ever, 
supported the bride. Pale and outwardly com- 
posed, but inwardly thrilled by many emotions, 
the Arch-druidess of Siluria formed the most 
striking figure in the company. 

Near her stood garrulous Morwen and weird- 
looking Torth. 

Valeria and her daughters stood beside the 
bridegroom, who was supported by his eldest 
brother. 

Victor was calm and collected. His counte- 
nance' beamed with fulness of bliss and the reali- 
sation of his dearest hopes. 

Golden Beauty, blushing and smiling, looked 
radiantly happy when the venerable representative 
of the early Christian Church pronounced the 
words which made the twain one. 
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